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EDITOR’S FC'REWORD 

From the year 1896 until shortly before his death Arnold 
Bennett kept Journals in whicU he set down his thoughts 
and views about the happenings i Life around him. On his 
death these Journals became the property of Dorothy Cheston 
I.ennett, who asked me to edit tl em for pubhcation. 

I had long been aware of the e dstence of these Journals ; 
indeed, at one of our last meetij gs I asked Arnold Bennett 
\/hen he intended to publish then . He replied that he would 
do so when he could find the ti: ne necessary to go through 
them. He died before he could t nd that time. 

The task which devolved upon me was not an easy one for 
many reasons. In the first place, the Journals contained over 
one miUion words. I found upon examination, however, that 
a certain amount of extraneous matter could be taken out 
easily—matter which Arnold Bennett had written in accordance 
with his dutiful habit of recording even the minor details of 
an average day. There were also many outspoken comments 
and statements about people well-known and otherwise, and 
certain affairs which could not be left in with prudence. At 
the same time I had no intention of “ bowdlerising ” Bennett. 
Doubtless I have left in many things which he would have 
eliminated; possibly I have taken out many things which he 
would have left in. It is not easy to edit another man’s thought, 
nor to read the mind of that man with accuracy. So I have 
followed my personal impression of what he would have wished 
—an impression derived from a long and intimate friendship. 

Arnold Bennett was bom at Shelton, Hanley, on May 27, 
1867, smd was educated at Newcastle Middle School. He then 
became a lawyer’s clerk but threw up his position in 1893 and 
came to London. He soon secured a post as sub-editor on a 
paper called Woman, and it is at this point in his career that 
he began his Journals. 
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EDITOR’S FOREWORD 

It is proposed to publish these Journals in three volumes. 
This, the first volume, covers the years 1896-1910, and is of 
particular interest because it reveals the details of the early 
years of Arnold Bennett’s career. The second volume, 1911- 
1920, will show the sensitive mind of the author during the 
War years, the impress of great national happening upon it, 
and his attitudes towards the undercurrents of which he became 
aware. The third volume will carry the Journal on through 
the eventful post-War years, with their uncertainties and import, 
to the days which were to be so shortly afterwards closed by 
death on March 27th, 1931. 

In these three volumes the complete working life of Arnold 
Bennett will be made clear. They are not only an auto¬ 
biography, but a sage observation of artistic matters over a 
wide range of yeajrs. They show him in the manner of a modem 
Pepys. 

I have refppined from eliminating any matters, however 
trivial they may seem, which throw light upon the real Arnold 
Bennett as he imconsciously revealed himself in these Journals. 
He set down such things quite unaware that he was recording 
his own personality in doing so. 

The fact that Arnold Bennett was able to compile Journals 
of over a million words in 34 years, in addition to his large 
creative output, demonstrates the ceaseless impulse to write 
which was ever in him. What he thought, he had to write 
down. What he saw—the drama or the humour of a little 
episode in Life—he had to record, and usually in the form of a 
perfect pen-picture in miniature. 

It is fortunate that he did so, for these Journals reveal his 
personality more closely to his unknown admirers than all his 
novels, and the friend the more intimately to his friends. 

NEWMAN FLOWER. 
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NOTE 


It was the Author’s intention to idd to parts of the Journal. 
Had this been done, some of hi* earlier opinions might have 
been altered or modified, althoU; h the later Arnold Bennett, 
when reading the earher Amo i Bennett, generally found 
himself in agreement with his yc inger self. 

Unaltered as these Journals emain in their present form 
(although selection was necessary owing to their great length) 
they are pure autobiography, and the development of character 
and mind is subtly revealed at first hand. 

Regarding Arnold Bennett’s fi*:'st engagement, of which he 
writes on page 234, it is interesting to note that the fiancee 
referred to was a young American girl, whose family had settled 
and made a home in Paris. The family was unusually gifted 
and Miss Eleanor Green possessed uncommon beauty. Her 
brother, Julian Green, has of late years achieved distinction and 
fame for his powerful and original books (written in the French 
language) and he ranks among the most important and arresting 
of younger writers—especially in France. Another sister, Anne 
Green, has also successfully published several novels, and Arnold 
Bennett’s one time fiancee has written a study of her family’s life 
in Paris in which she brings in the episode of her engagement to 
Arnold Bennett and a study of him at the time. “ She was 
remarkably beautiful, having green eyes and red hair. Her 
mind and spirit were quite unusual, and equal to her physical 
beauty,'' writes an intimate friend. 

Miss Green was, however, imwilling to be drawn so soon into 
marriage and its ties. She had a definite “ Melisande ” quality. 

These facts, and their implications, are important to those who 
would imderstand what was behind the reserved yet ornamented 
fa9ade which Arnold Bennett presented to the world. Readers 
without the clue to his passion for essential, pure beauty of mind 
and spirit, no less than of outward perfection, have not the key 
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NOTE 


to a quality, and to a passion, which underlies the whole of his 
work, however different its mood. 

For his work contained this paradox—as did his personal taste 
and temperament. While it was definitely robust, with gusto 
for detail and for material effect, the inner spirit of the author, 
directed always towards beauty and a kind of perfecting of 
material existence, was intensely shy and averse to the pro¬ 
fanation, the '' vulgarisation of unreserved expression. There 
was in his mind a holy of holies, a presence to be inferred but 
never exposed. 

The breaking of this engagement was a hurt of which he bore 
marks to the end of his life. 

For some time he threatened Miss Green that he would write a 
rosse'' novel which would reveal his unhappiness. Instead, 
he drew from a different source of inspiration his great novel of 
life's tragic-comedy with its theme of the melancholy healing 
passage of time—The Old Wives’ Tale 
I wish to express my most grateful thanks to Newman Flower, 
who so generously undertook the formidable task of editing 
these Journals. I feel that he has put them forth as nearly 
as can be imagined in the form that Arnold Beimett would 
have chosen. 

D. C B. 
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JOURNALS OF ARNOLD BENNETT 


1896 


April 2yth, 

A fire engine was trotting down C andos-St. and in front of it 
two women in a victoria excitedly implored their coachman to 
draw to the side of the road. I w Jked on, and then, guessing 
that the fire must be near at hand, turned round, and hurrying 
as others hurried found myself at the edge of a loosely packed 
crowd in Villiers Street. 

Three fire brigade vehicles, two of them steamers, and all three 
pair-horsed, were standing in line. Smoke and steam curled out 
idly from the glittering brass funnels of the steamers; the fire¬ 
men talked and laughed in groups, unconcerned; and one or 
two idlers stroked the glossy flanks of the magnificent grey 
horses. No sign of a fire anywhere 1 

Then I saw people turning in under one of the arches beneath 
Charing Cross Station, and I went to explore further. From an 
open door towards the middle of the arch, guarded by a police¬ 
man, a thin smoke exuded into the faces of a ring of spectators. 
Beyond doubt the outbreak had been successfully dealt with 
before the engines arrived. At the other end of the arch was 
a fire-escape (looking curiously out of place, having regard to 
the locality of the fire) officiously watched by three street loiterers 
who had presumably helped to bring it there. “ Come along, 
lads,'' said a fireman to them, we'll be getting off home." 

A fire under Charing Cross Station might have proved a bril¬ 
liant and exciting event, if circumstances had given it a chance. 
♦ * ♦ ♦ ♦ 

At the Comedy Restaurant, to which I seldom go without 
overhearing an interesting or an instructive duologue, were two 
soberly dressed young women—perhaps actresses. One, about 
28, a girl with a small, self-contained face, with two “ ruts " 
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JOURNAL OF ARNOLD BENNETT 

from either side the nostrils indicating a disposition towards 
fastidiousness in all things. The other had her back to me; 
she was older, plainer, and less assertive. They were evidently 
discussing some domestic calamity in which the second was con¬ 
cerned. The first spoke continu^y in a pained, compassionate 
voice, using frequently the phrase, ‘‘ your mother **, “ your dear 
mother **. Her tones were modulated cleverly, and yet the 
effect was one of monotony. The second said little, beyond an 
occasional assenting Yes 

'' And yet I don't know," the first said. " I think I will go 

with you to see Mrs. -. You would wish it, dear, would 

you not ? Yes, it might do good. ..." And she went on 
talking, and on, and on, in the same superior, pained, and con¬ 
sciously compassionate voice. She called the waiter authorita¬ 
tively, quietly. They went out, and I heard the commissionaire 
whistle for a hansom. 

Somehow, I felt sorry for No. 2. 

April 29/A. 

Last night Eugene d'Albert ^ made his first appearance in Eng¬ 
land after an absence of many years in Europe and America. 
Sharpe ^ called, on his way to the concert, and talked about 
him. His father's father was a Frenchman and his father's 
mother a German. His mother was a Scotswoman, and he was 
bom in Glasgow, where his father was a dancing-master. Both 
parents, said Sharpe, who knew them, were nice people, amiable, 
upright, and sober as to manner—though the father composed 
much very bad dance music. Mrs. d'Albert was a quiet, reserved 
woman, with a shy pride in her son. 

Sharpe, who frequently visited their house in order to play 
duets with Eugene, used to tell her that he thought her son was 
a great artist. “You really think so, Mr. Sharpe ? " she would 
answer, with a slight smile—and that was all. D'Albert is said 
to have treated all his English friends in a rather strange manner. 
“ But", said Sharpe, who has before now told me that in his 
opinion d'Albert was a greater pianist when he left the College 

^ The well-known pianist and composer. He died in March, 1932 . 

• Arnold Bennett was an intimate and lifelong friend of the Sharpe 
iamily, all of whom were musical. Anna of the Five Towns " was 
dedicated to Herbert Sharpe. Of the younger generation, Cedric Sharpe 
became a well-known 'cellist. 
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APRIL 29-MAY 1, 1896 

of Music than Paderewski is now, let him play one movement, 
and all that will be forgotten! And the prophecy was cur¬ 
iously fulfilled, if the reports of the concert in to-day's papers 
are not exaggerated. D'Albert was received with marked cold¬ 
ness, but the audience was wildly enthusiastic when he left the 
platform. 

Thursday, April 30/A. 

This morning (it being the second c ay of the Press view) I spent 
an hour at the Academy. The n imber of portraits seems to 
increase year by year. For a man who is engrossed in a single 
art, this comprehensive selection of portraits of celebrities cannot 
fail to have a moral value. The} remind him that there are 
several other arts and several hunc red other occupations besides 
his own in which men of genius an 1 men of talent can actually 
and deeply interest themselves: a fact he is in danger of for¬ 
getting. And they do this quite ii dependently of their artistic 
worth, which in the majority of cases is nearly nil. To study 
these faces of men and women brings one in contact with activi¬ 
ties, ideals, ambitions, of which otherwise one would know little 
beside the mere names. 

The attitude of the general public towards a picture—by 
which apparently they regard it as a story first and a work of 
art afterwards—is not so indefensible as it seems, or at least 
not so inexcusable. In the attitude of the perfectly cultured 
artist himself, there is something of the same feeling—it must 
be so. Graphic art cannot be totally separated from literary 
art, nor vice versa. They encroach on each other. 

Friday, May isL 

In the course of conversation to-day, a man said to me, apropos 
of the question whether he or I were the more energetic: I 
get up at 6, go out for a walk; breakfast at 8 ; then an hour's 
work, and afterwards to the office; half an hour for lunch 
. . the detailed programme, made up of alternated work and 
exercise, stretched out to ii p.m. 

“ Well," I said, " that's very good indeed. How long have 
you been doing that ? " 

" Oh! " he said, "I'm going to start in the morning! " 

Alcock ^ maintained to me at tea that to practise a musical 

^ Arnold Bennett was friendly with severed members of this family. 
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instrument as it should be practised, was as fatiguing as creative 
composition. I deny it. 

Gardner ^ told me that 1,200 people sat down to Charles 
Wyndham's celebration-of-managerial-majority '' supper at the 
new Hotel Cecil on Friday last. The contract price for the 
supper was £1,000, Far finer than any other part of the enter¬ 
tainment was the sight of the sunrise across the Thames. But 
the faces of the actresses when daylight came . . . ! 

Wednesday, May 6 th, 

Eugene d^Albert played to-night at the Philharmonic concert. 
A little, round-shouldered man, with diminutive legs and a 
shrewd face, who looked as if nature had intended him to wear 
a large white apron and be a chemist and druggist. He was 
coldly received, but when Liszt*s notoriously difficult E flat 
concerto was finished, the audience had aroused itself, and an 
encore was inevitable.^ 

It appears that when Sullivan heard that the Philharmonic 
had engaged d'Albert, he threatened not only to remove his 
own name from the membership, but to do all he could to induce 
the Queen and the Prince of Wales to withdraw their patronage. 
However, he was persuaded to alter his plans. Sullivan helped 
d’Albert in every possible way when he was a student; obtained 
engagements for him at the Popular Concerts, the Crystal 
Palace, etc ; and when d'Albert went to the Continent gave him 
introductions to all the Courts. Yet on his return, a year afte 
wards, d'Albert not only refused to call on Sulhvan but threw 
contempt on him and adl Englishmen. In the meantime Liszt 
had heard him play and spoken enthusiastically of him, dubbing 
him the young Tausig D'Albert, by the way, once (seri¬ 

ously ?) claimed to be a (natural) son of Tausig, though there 
cannot be a shadow of justification for such a claim. 

Friday, May 8 th. 

To-m*ght I heard Yvette Guilbert sing five 'smgs—including 
" La Soularde ”, Beranger*s ” Grand'm^re ”, ” Her Golden Hair 
was hanging down her back ”, and ” I want you, ma Honey ” 

* Fitzroy Gardner, at one time editor of Woman and subsequently man¬ 
ager to Str Herbert Tree. 

* This was d’Albert’s fourth concert, and his performance of Liszt's 
work occasioned much complimentary criticism. 
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(alternate verses in French and English). The performance took 
about 23 minutes, and she receives £yo per night (ten nights). 
My father, who had seen her on the previous evening, said to me 
at dinner at Gatti’s, “ I can't see £yo in what she does." " No," 
I said, " perhaps you can't; but you can see it in the audience 
which pays to listen to her." 

I think I never saw the Empire so full. Yvette wore a gown 
of bluish green flowered silk, and i he unchangeable black gloves. 
To the back of the pit, where I st )od, her voice came as if from 
an immense distance, attenuated but clear and crisp. 

Monday, May 11th. 

I read through in the type-written opy some of the later chapters 
of my novel, ^ and they seemed t) be ineffective and sketchy. 
Which severely depressed me, an I to recover myself I had to 
read certain other chapters which I knew would not come out 
badly. I happened to see in un old Idler to-day " Q's" 
article on his first book. In it he says that he wrote “ Dead 
Man’s Rock " without a trace of feeling. His view is that if 
on revision, the work moves its author, then there is surely some 
gofcd in it. Amen ! Parts of my novel have had that blessed 
effect on me. 

In " Vailima Table-Talk ", an article by Isobel Strong (Ste\'en- 
son’s step-daughter and amanuensis) in May Scribner, it is said : 
" He dictates with great earnestness, and when particularly 
’^terested unconsciously acts the part of his characters. When 
fie came to the description of the supper Anne has with Flora 
and Ronald (‘ St. Ives'), he bowed as he dictated Anne's pohte 
speeches, and twirled his mustache ..." I do that sort of 
thing myself, but not unconsciously—rather because it amuses 
me, and deceives me into a belief that I can see the scene whidi 
I am describing. But I never can see the scene, or even a single 
character. Yet, (thanks be to Gawd I) it needs a constant, or 
at least a repeated, mental effort to grasp the fact that certain 
stories which.! .have written, and the novel I am now finishing, 
aren't really I frequently have to say to myself, as it 

were; " But of course it's not true, really ! " 

Wednesday, May 

I dipped into " Adam Bede," and my impression that George 
^ “ In the Shadow.” 
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Eliot will never be among the classical writers was made a cer¬ 
tainty. Her style, though not without shrewdness, is too rank 
to have any enduring vitality. People call it ‘ masculine \ 
Quite wrong ! It is downright, aggressive, sometimes rude, but 
genuinely masculine, never. On the contrary it is transparently 
feminine—feminine in its lack of restraint, its wordiness, and the 
utter absence of feeling for form which characterizes it. The 
average woman italicizes freely. George Eliot, of course, had 
trained herself too well to do that, at least formally; yet her 
constant, undue insistence springs from the same essential weak¬ 
ness, and amounts practically to the same expedient. Emily 
and Charlotte Bronte are not guiltless on this count, but they 
both had a genuine, natural appreciation of the value of words, 
which George Eliot never had. 

Jane Austen, now, is different. By no chance does she commit 
the artistic folly of insisting too much. Her style has the beauty 
and the strength of masculinity and feminity combined, and, 
very nearly, the weakness of neither. 

In May Chapman's, there is a story by Henry James. His 
mere ingenuity, not only in construction, but in expression, is 
becoming tedious, though one cannot but admire. Also his 
colossal cautiousness in statement is very trjdng. If he would 
only now and then contrive to write a sentence without a qualify¬ 
ing clause! 

Friday, May i^th. 

At noon precisely I finished my first novel, which was begun 
about the middle of April last year ; but five-sixths of the work 
at least has been performed since the ist October. Yesterday, 
I sat down at 3 p.m. to write, and, with slight interruptions for 
meals etc., kept at it till i a.m. this morning. The concluding 
chapter was written between 9 and 12 to-day. 

My fears about ** In the Shadow'' are (i) that it is not well- 
knit, (2) that it is hysterical, or at any rate strained in tone. 
Still, I should not be surprised if it impressed many respectable 
people. The worst parts of it seem to me to be in front of my 
Yellow Book story, ^ which came in for a full share of lauda¬ 
tion. 

^ “ A Letter Home ”, appeared under the name of Enoch Arnold 
Bennett in the Yellow Book for July, 1895 . Reprinted in ” Tales of the 
Five Towns”. 
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Wednesday, May 20th. 

I regard it as a serious and disquieting symptom, that, now that 
my novel is finished, I have a positive wish to work. No man, 
healthy in mind and body, ever wants to work. He knows that 
work is good for him and will probably produce happiness, but 
that he should actually want to work is incredible, except of 
course after a too-protracted holiday. 

During a rehearsal of “ The Pompadourone of Tree's 
ancient failures at the Haymarket 1 and almost if not quite the 
first piece in which Mrs. Tree camrj out as a serfotis, professional 
actress, she managed clumsily to give Tree a blow in the face 
while embracing him. Maud, ]\!aud," he exclaimed, stopping 
the rehearsal, “ here have I beer teaching you to act all this 
time, and the best you can do is 1 ) put your thumb in my eye 1 
Begone, Maud ! Begone ! " An I the rehearsal concluded,— 
so Gardner told me to-day. 

Thursday, May 21st, 

Stevenson's Weir of Hermistoa, an unfinished romance", 
appeared yesterday. Chap. VI. "A leaf from Christina's 
psalm-book " contains about forty pages of the subtlest, surest, 
finest psychological analysis that I can remember. I am quite 
sure that there exists nowhere a more beautiful or more pro¬ 
foundly truthful presentation of the emotional phenomena (both 
in the man and in the woman) which go to the making of " love 
at first sight ''. On p. 178 Stevenson, with secret pride I swear, 
says : “ Thus even that phenomenon of love at first sight, which 
is so rare and seems so simple and violent, like a disruption of 
life's tissue, may be decomposed into a sequence of accidents 
happily concurring." ... Yes, it may, by a Stevenson ; per¬ 
haps by a Meredith ; but by none else of modem writers. " Weir 
of Hermiston " is as far beyond anything that Hardy, for ex¬ 
ample, could compass, as " The Woodlanders " is beyond " In 
the Shadow ", Which is to say much! The mere writing of 
" Weir of Hermiston " surpasses all Stevenson's previous achieve¬ 
ment. 

Thursday, May 2 ^th, 

John Lane showed me John Buchan's report on my novel. It 
was laudatory and kind, but not (I thought) critically apprecia- 

^ In March, 1888 . 
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live. He had no fault whatever to find with the novel qua 
novel, but he said it would probably not be popular and that the 
same sort of thing had often been done before. Although it 
probably will not be popular, the same sort of thing has not 
been often done before; it has never been done before—^in 
England. I can recall no novel of which either the essential 
material or the treatment is at aU similar. The man is most 
honest, and anxious to do justice, but he clearly has not been 
able quite to sympathize with the latest disciple of the de Gon- 
courts. Lane said, I will publish it,'" and I said, '' That is 
very good of you,** or something like that, and that was really 
all that passed in the matter of the book. 

{Margin Note,) I find on reading more carefully a copy of 
the report that Buchan said no such thing.—June 6th. 

Wednesday, June yd. 

First night of Magda **, at the Lyceum—Mrs. Patrick Campbell 
as Magda. Fernandez as Schwartze and Forbes-Robertson as 
the Pastor. Apropos of the so-called foolishness of allowing 
oneself to be moved by a story which one knows not to be 

true, after all **, it occurred to me to-night that a work of 
dramatic art moves us precisely because we know that it is real. 
If those particular events depicted did not actually happen, 
others essentially similar to them did ... we feel it; we feel 
that they must have happened. And so we cry, perhaps, not 
on account of the misery presented to us, but on account of the 
wider, cruder misery of which the presented misery demon¬ 
strates to us the existence . . . existence perhaps hitherto 
unsuspected or but dimly guessed by us. Thus Mrs. M*s rebuke 
to her husband when he cried at '' Faust **: “ Don*t be so silly, 
Fred ; you know it*s not real,'* was singularly inapt. “ Fred ** 
cried just because the reality of the thing was only too clear. 

Friday, June yh. 

'' The Meistersingers **, Covent Garden. From a side box on the 
top tier 1 could see all the furtive activities which in an opera 
performance are hidden from the bulk of the audience : Screened 
by his wooden hood, the prompter's head appears just above 
the level of the stage ; he follows the score untiringly with his 
left hand while beating time, giving cues, gesticulating with his 
right; he is never for a moment at rest; he seems to know 
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instinctively when an actor will be at fault, and his low clear 
voice is heard exactly at the second when its help is imperative, 
and not till then. Compared to the prompter the conductor 
seems almost insignificant. In the wings a couple of chorus 
masters, with book in hand, direct and inspire the sheep-like 
masses of men and women who cluster round the principals. 
Several other men, one in a straw hat, move mysteriously to 
and fro in the wings. A fireman and a footman stand guard 
over the curtain ropes. Right at the back of the stage dim 
shadows with lamps pass and repays. High up, even higher 
than the top tier, are men in their shirt sleeves moving amid 
a multitude of ropes, winches and blocks. . . . 

Consider the order and discipline which is necessary to the 
harmonious interworking of all these different forces for an hour 
and a half at a time. A slight forgt tfulness on the part of any 
one of them might bring the perfoiinance to a standstill, and 
cover the entire organization with disgrace. Wb?n once the 
first chord of the vorspiel** has b‘.en sounded, t ie boats are 
burned, as it were, and all depends on courage and presence of 
mind. In an opera like ‘‘ The Meistersinger systematization 
must indeed be carried to extremes. Now and then even the 
audience gets a hint of this; as witness the first and second 
bells for the raising of the curtain, each struck firmly and deci¬ 
sively at a particular bar of the score ; with what marvellous 
obedient promptitude the immense stretch of canvas vanished 
into the ceiling on the stroke of the second bell! 

At the end of an act, while the '' principal ” principals are 
taking their calls, all sorts of people crowd into the wings to 
watch their demeanour ; even the principals of the second rank 
(Corsi, Gilibert, de Bars etc.) press forward with childish curiosity 
to watch the de Reszkes, Plangon, Eames, Bispham etc, receive 
the adoration of the audience. This is surely a significant 
manifestation of what may be called the “ operatic tempera¬ 
ment 

Sunday, June 

It is amazing what curious ideas even educated women have, 
where statistics are concerned, Mrs. Devereux was positive to-day 
that women outnumbered men by 3 to i. When I corrected 
her, 17 to 16, she said, But surely there are a million women 
in the country who canT possibly find husbands ? '' And her 
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man said: ** Yes, but that is because so few men will marry 
nowadays 1 '' Mrs. Devereux accepted the explanation (!) 
Her sister put the preponderance of women at 7 to i. From a 
sea of talk about dress, I rescued one curious theory of Mrs. 
Devereux's: A woman with a tumed-up nose must be most 

simple in her attire, and especially careful to avoid frocks that 
attract attention. A woman with a really good nose may wear 
anything. Thus the whole subject of woman's dress resolves 
itself into a question of noses." 

Monday, June i^th. 

Sarah Bernhardt was stout last year. This season she is 
positively obese. But most of the women in her company 
have waists even larger than hers. Query: Is this an acci¬ 
dent ? 

Fulham Road is dotted with the aged male inmates of the 
workhouse in their brown coats and corduroy trousers, out on 
leave. (The clean, soft pinkiness of their gnarled, work-worn 
hands seems curiously inapposite.) One sees a few of them in 
every public-house along the street. Strange that the faces of 
most of them afford no vindication of the manner of their down¬ 
fall to pauperdom 1 I looked in vain for general traces either 
of physical excess or of moral weakness. Must their helplessness 
in old age, therefore, be attributed mainly to mere misfortune, 
adverse fate ? Or does society as at present constituted force 
them to this ignominy ? Or is it that the regular, healthy 
existence of the workhouse removes or obscures those signs of 
physical excess or moral weakness which would account for 
their failure in life ? 

Tuesday, June zyd. 

At John Lane's I met John Buchan, just now principal ' reader ' 
to the Bodley Head. A very young, fair man; charmingly 
shy; ' varsity' in every tone and gesture. He talks quietly 
in a feminine, exiguous voice, with the accent of Kensington 
tempered perhaps by a shadow of a shade of Scotch (or was 
that my imagination ?). Already—^he cannot be more than 23— 
he is a favourite of publishers, who actually seek after him, and 
has published one book. He told me that his second novel, a 
long Scotch romance, was just finished, and that he had prac¬ 
tically sold the serial rights. ... A most modest, retiring man, 
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yet obviously sane and shrewd. Well-disposed, too, and anxious 
to be just; a man to compel respect; one who ‘ counts 

Wednesday, July 8 th. 

Miss Symonds lamented the decadence of the novel since 
Thackeray and George Eliot, and I retorted that in future years 
the present would be regarded as i golden age of fiction. She 
regretted the lapse of that custoi i which made it lawful for 
authors to intersperse their narratives by personal reflections, 
opinions, moralizings. In the case of a great author, she said, 
these constituted for her frequently the chief charm of a novel. 

Which shows that sensible people are capable of holding the 
most bizarre views. 

Wednesday, July 22nd. 

At 10 o’clock, Piccadilly pavement ^ were loosely thronged with 
women in light summer attire—cool, energetic, merry, inquisi¬ 
tive, and having an air of being out for the day. Their restless 
eyes were on everything at once : on each other ; on the great 
houses of Piccadilly decorated with bunting,^ where workmen 
even then were erecting stands and gaspipes curved into mono- 
grammatic designs, and nailing festoons of gold fringe upon red 
cloth ; on the patient vendors of elevated standing room behind 
the railings of the Green Park; on the mounted police who, 
disposed in companies, dismounted like automata at the word 
of command. 

Happy, infantile faces, most of them had, faces expressive of 
a childish intention to enjoy; faces unmarked by thought and 
showing but slight traces of care; the faces of those to whom 
life is a simple, orderly affair, presenting few problems. Here 
and there was a family group—^husband, wife, and tall young 
girls with long loose hair. And how transparently naive these 
last! Essentially as untutored as the veriest village maid, and 
offering a sharp contrast to the men of business, young and old, 
who in cabs and omnibuses and on foot were wending to the 
city just as though this had been a common day! Judging 
from the ordinary occupants of the streets, one is apt to think 
of London as a city solely made up of the acute, the knowing, 
the worldly, the blase. But, hidden away behind simbhnds in 

' For the wedding of Princess Maud of Wales to Prince Charles of 
Denmark, afterwards King Haakon VII of Norway. 
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quiet squares and crescents, there dwells another vast population, 
seen in large numbers only at such times as this, an army of the 
Ignorantly Innocent, in whose sheltered seclusion a bus-ride is 
an event, and a day spent amongst the traffic of the West End 
an occasion long to be remembered. 

At one o'clock, as I rode home on the omnibus, all the streets 
were so many seas of faces, so many gardens of hats. Most of 
the shop-windows and balconies were already occupied in antici¬ 
pation of a spectacle yet two hours distant. And though hun¬ 
dreds of women sat contentedly on the pavements with their 
feet in the gutter, none looked fatigued or bored. 

Friday, July 2 ^th. 

How rarely does one find people unaffectedly content with 
themselves and their social status; keeping well within that 
status; not deigning in any way to ape the attire of a superior 
class or to attempt any other similar deception of manner ; and 
yet attaining to ffignity ! On the bus I met two of these scarce 
creatures: A rather ugly but pleasant-featured young man of 
30, dressed, with a suspicion of carelessness, in roughly-cut 
clothes of good material; a girl of 24 or 25, with high cheek¬ 
bones and a face which, while indicating firmness of character, 
was eager to smile; she wore a neat green-and-yellow dress, 
with a low hat to match, plain and well-made, but clearly 
inexpensive. Both belonged to what is called the lower-middle- 
class, and both were well-to-do, in that their means were obvi¬ 
ously more than sufficient for their needs. They talked with a 
northern accent, quietly, confidentially, about domestic affairs, 
and were certainly in love with each other—probably engaged to 
be married. 

On neither side was there any affectation of conventional man¬ 
ners, nor a trace of that low instinct to pose which one encounters 
so frequently in public vehicles. They got off without stopping 
the bus; the man jumped down first, and running along gave 
his hand to the girl, who sprang lightly forward into the air, and 
smiled victoriously to find herself safe on the ground. ... I 
very nearly said to the conductor: Isn't that pretty? " 

Monday, August ^rd, 

Stratford-on-Avon is a simple, straight-forward, unaffected 
town—sane and serene like Shakspere's last plays and last 
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years.^ Even the exterior of the Shakspere Memorial Institute, 
which was built in 1877 on the banks of the Avon, looks distin¬ 
guished—by moonlight. 

The town is well-furnished with mellow, old inns—inns honey¬ 
combed with crimson-carpeted oak staircases and long tortuous 
corridors with old prints on the walls In the low-ceiled parlours, 
of which in some inns there are Iwo, of different degrees of 
privacy, are merry, respectable, we:l-dressed women of middle 
age or verging thereon, who serve old and tried customers on 
terms of perfect and amiable equality, to the accompaniment 
of shrewd, slow conversation. In Tie stable-yards at the rear, 
obese ostlers move awkwardly ab( ut, and the soft noises of 
horses moving amid straw are heird through red walls and 
over wooden half-doors. 

Sunday, August 

Rickards : When I see a beautifu: woman, when I am talking 
with a friend, and when I am traveling on the continent—then 
I think life is worth living. But not often at other times.'' 

August 20th. 

At Ostende : 

The Quai des Pecheurs, where one lands, is a street of houses 
that look like lanky overgrown cottages. Nearly every dwelling 
is an estaminet, in the sanded, pine-dressed taproom of which 
fat, enceinte, good-humoured women move loosely and languidly 
to serve sailors and quay-loafers with bock and cheap tobacco. 

Along the front lounge sailors in English blue (looking precisely 
like English sailors in face, gait, manner and dress) ; children 
clatter their loose sabots ; fishwives are carrying fish from a 
brown and yellow tangle of smacks to waiting carts ; occasionally 
a woman porter goes by, sweating in the sunshine, with her 
elongated barrow curving downwards to one little wheel at the 
extremity. 

In the afternoon Brown ^ squatted down on his stool, en 
pleine rue, to paint the smacks and lighthouse behind. He had 
no water. We interrogated small boys, and afterwards men in 
French, but only Flemish is spoken on this quay. At last a 

* In later years Bennett reversed his judgment and would not go near 
Stratford-on-Avon on account of its affectedness. 

® An artist friend. 
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sailor comes who can speak French, and he sends a child for a 
glass of water. But the child never returns, and the French- 
speaking sailor has gone. Then a boy takes off his sabot, holds 
it up to me suggestively, rushes off with a clack-thud, clack- 
thud, and comes back with the sabot full of water. 

Brown’s audience gets larger, and it is difficult to keep' them 
in order. Then he discovers that German is near enough to 
Flemish to be understood, and begins to talk to a short, thick¬ 
set young sailor with an honest, amiable face who thereupon 
constitutes himself policeman of the crowd. We make friends 
with the sailor, and when the picture is done take him to an 
estaminet for bock. In the comer of the taproom is a primitive 
bagatelle-table ; we play and beat him easily, while the fat and 
pregnant women of the establishment, three in number, look 
on good-humouredly and yet with a distant air of tolerance. 

Turning to the left at the end of the Quai des Pecheurs, one 
is on the Digue—a vast, straight expanse of promenade paved 
with small, diamond-shaped, corrugated brown tiles, and dedi¬ 
cated to pedestrians and cyclists only. This promenade, over¬ 
looking the immense sands and the dazzling sea, is flanked by 
lofty buildings of florid modern architecture, painted white or 
yellow—lodging-houses, restaurants, hotels,- and the white 
Kursaal (all curves) in the centre—flashing in the brilliant sun 
so that one can scarcely bear to look on them. 

The lodging-houses are peculiar, and seem to be all made to 
one pattern. The front room of the rez-de~chaussee has a sliding 
glass front, giving by a broad flight of steps directly on to the 
street. At the top of the steps is invariably mounted a large 
brass telescope, polished to blindingness. This front roopi is 
furnished with garish theatrical magnificence : highly decorated 
walls, elaborately carved furniture, a chandelier fit for a ball¬ 
room scene at the Haymarket, gaudy transparent paper screens. 
In the rear of this room wide doors folded back disclose 
another room—the salle-d-manger —treated in the cool shadow 
of drawn blinds. One’s impression is that the occupiers of these 
apartments conduct their existences for the delectation of the 
public eye. After lunch, during the siesta, one observed stout 
men, carefully attired in flannels, smoking or drowsing in the 
front rooms, while further back in the picture fashionably- 
dressed women with closed or half-shut eyes waved their fans 
dreamily. 
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All day, visitors perambulate the promenade and treat each 
other punctiliously. 

This part of the town reaches the very summit of artificiality. 
The back streets and market-places are different in character, 
quaint, with Flemish signboards, dogcarts, bargaining wives, 
and a free, unhampered stir and movement of old, mellow 
colours—amidst all which the visit )rs, whose natural resting 
place is the Digue, seem out of key 

August 2 ,'^Yd, 

At Bruges: 

The difference between Bruges an* !, other cities is that in the 
latter you look about for the pic’^ oresque, while in Bruges, 
assailed on every side by the picturesque, you look curiously 
for the unpicturesque, and don't fir d it easily. 

Tuesday, September 2gth, 

To-night I am to begin my new novel, '' Sir Marigold ", a study 
of paternal authority. All the old timidities, banished for a 
time by the prompt acceptance of my first book, have returned, 
have crept back again imperceptibly, until misgivings intensified 
perhaps by experimental knowledge of the difficulties to be 
overcome, seem to hem me in on every side. My one chance 
of security lies in fixing attention solely on the first chapter 
and ignoring all else. Enthusiasm, after a week of suppressed 
expectant anxiety and wakeful nights, has stealthily withdrawn 
itself, or fallen away and left me naked. I have no desire to 
write, and at intervals an impulse arises to put off the beginning 
till another day. And yet through it aU, I know that I shall 
somehow accomplish a sketch, more or less imsatisfactory, of 
the first chapter to-night—delve it up from somewhere. And 
then the rest will be easier for a time. 

The main outline of the book is well settled, and appears to 
me to be safe and good. But not a vestige of material useful 
for incident presents itself. I have hold of nothing but the bare 
leading facts. I suddenly realize that I know none of the five 
principal characters—neither by face nor voice. I have for¬ 
gotten all the maxims and rules of technique carefully evolved 
during the last few months. Moreover, I have unwisely been 
reading books by George Meredith and Mrs. Humphry Ward, 
and at first my work will certainly reflect their methods— 
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methods which—the one splendidly fantastic, the other realistic 
by dint of laborious and carefully ordered detail—are both at 
variance with my natural instincts towards a synthetic im¬ 
pressionism. I ought during the past month to have read 
nothing but de Goncourt. 

10.30 p.m. After an hour of miserable hesitation,' quite 
fruitless, I began to read bits of the manuscript of my first 
novel, and found it not unimpressive. This heartened me. I 
searched for an old sketch which I thought might be useful for 
my opening chapter ; found it, and was not disappointed. Then 
at last I began to write. When I had done only 200 words, my 
spirits suddenly rose to positive vocal gaiety. Incidents began 
to present themselves in fitting order. I knew I was going on 
well. When I had sketched out 900 words, Kennerley called, 
and though I was ready to continue writing, I was glad enough 
to be interrupted. I had done enough (2 hours) to reassure 
myself. 

Afterwards, alone, I read the Death of Jules in the “ Journal 
des Goncourts,*' and the spirit of the brothers took hold of me ; 
Meredith and Mrs. Humphry Ward were effectually forgotten. 

I have commenced work again: what joy! 

Saturday, October yd. 

William Morris died. 

Monday, October 5th. 

Nearly every paper, except the Chronicle, is content with a 
brief notice of William Morris's life. The Pall Mall had a leader, 
and half a column or less of biography. The Chronicle had 
special articles by Shaw and another. 

Thursday, October 8 th. 

The Chronicle has had more special articles and a large portrait. 
George du Maurier died. Long article in the Pall Mall —cool 
and just on the whole. 

Sunday, October 11th. 

A week of sluggish liver and disordered kidneys ; restless nights; 
ill-tempered mornings. An evening of strong contrasts: At 
eight o'clock, I left the musical, emotional atmosphere of Sharpe's, 
where Sharpe, Weist Hill, Mrs. Sharpe, Werg and Alcock were 
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pla57ing to a very mixed audience, Cherubini, Saint-Saens, 
Stanford and Schumann; raced home on my bicycle, rushed 
out again, took the bus and was having supper with Miss 
Symonds ^ and her mother at Thurloe Square in exactly half 
an hour. At Putney, music, loud laughter, undiluted emotional¬ 
ism, and sincere artistic purpose. At South Kensington, litera¬ 
ture, quietude, the restraint of an * dghteenth-century demeanour, 
—and sincere artistic purpose, t<‘0. Miss Symonds is a frank 
worshipper of the eighteenth century. Her mother, an ample 
little lady, with a quick cheerftd laugh and a most pleasant 
manner, is ready to enjoy anyttr ig. She recalled the pleasure 
with which, at nineteen, she read Monte Cristo and joyfully 
accepted my offer to lend her t vC ''Vicomte de Bragelonne " 
so that she might renew the ''I’umas sensations''. 

Miss Symonds, on the whole the most advanced and intel- 
lectually-fearless woman I have met, stuck to the old formula 
that a woman should marry a man ten years her senior, '' Ten 
or fifteen years," she corrected herself. Her reasons: that a 
woman matures earlier than a miin, and that at forty a woman 
is middle-aged, while the man . . . etc. The old reasons, which 
I combated, with cases in point to support my view. 

I ventured to mention that I have never learnt to be enthusi¬ 
astic about the work of her celebrated cousin, John Addington 
Symonds, To my astonishment, both she and her mother 
confessed that they had read very little of it, and did not care 
for it. 

I have noticed several times lately that when young boys 
run whooping and leaping along the street, from sheer effer¬ 
vescence of animal spirits, they do not ever smile. On the 
contrary their faces are sternly set, and have a rapt, intent 
expression, as though they were thinking out some difficult 
problem. 

Monday, October 12th, 

I have been re-reading " Virgin Soil", and it occurs to me, 
is indeed forced on me, that I know practically nothing yet of 
development of character. 

In drawing character, Turgenev generally begins by sketching 
the previous history of the person almost from birth, with piquant 

^ E. M. Symonds, under the name of George Paston, is the author of 
various novels and pla3"s. 
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gossipy detaili. The reader, therefore, is made personally 
acquainted with the character to start with. A simple trick 
this, in essence. Yet what perfect art Turgenev puts into the 
composition of these little biographies I There is no doubt in 
my mind that he is the greatest master of the modem novel. 
I can divine, even through a mediocre translation, that his style 
was simple, natural, graceful and effective. Probably he took 
no pleasure in the mere arrangement and nice choice of words 
—I mean no “ technical ** pleasure in the labour itself of com¬ 
position—^such as Flaubert, the de Goncourts, Stevenson and 
Pater found. 

Tuesdayy October 13/A. 

If people only had the gift of knowing when they were bored 
and the courage to admit the fact openly when it was discovered, 
how many novelists, poets, pla5rwTights, musicians, and enter¬ 
tainers would be compelled to join the ranks of the unemployed I 
. . . The cleverest and frankest of us is bored sometimes with¬ 
out knowing it or without daring to confess it. 

Thursday^ October i$th. 

The appearance to-day of the first volume of a new edition of 
Boswell's Johnson ", edited by Augustine Birrell, reminds me 
once again that I have read but little of that work. Does 
there, I wonder, exist a being who has read all, or approximately 
all, that the person of average culture is supposed to have read, 
and that not to have read is a social sin ? If such a being does 
exist, surely he is an old, a very old man, who has read steadily 
that which he ought to have read sixteen hours a day, from 
early infancy. I cannot recall a single author of whom I have 
read everything—even of Jane Austen. I have never seen 
" Susan " and " The Watsons ", one of which I have been told 
is superlatively good. Then there are large tracts of Shakes¬ 
peare, Bacon, Spenser, nearly all Chaucer, Congreve, Dryden, 
Pope, Swift, Sterne, Johnson, Scott, Coleridge, SheUey, Byron, 
Edgeworth, Ferrier, Lamb, Leigh Hunt, Wordsworth (nearly 
all), Tennyson, Swinburne, the Brontes, George Eliot, W. Morris, 
George Meredith, Thomas Hardy, Savage Landor, Thackeray, 
Carlyle—^in fact every classical author and most good modem 
authors, which I have never even overlooked. A list of the 
masterpieces I have not read would fill a volume. With only 
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one author can I call myself familiar, Jane Austen. With 
Keats and Stevenson, I have an acquaintance. So far of 
English. Of foreign authors I am familiar with de Maupassant 
and the de Goncourts. I have yet to finish Don Quixote! 

Nevertheless I cannot accuse myself of default. I have been 
extremely fond of reading since I was 20, and since I was 20 
I have read practically nothing (save professionally, as a literary 
critic) but what was ''right My leisure has been moderate, 
my desire strong and steady, m\ taste in selection certainly 
above the average, and yet in ten years I seem scarcely to have 
made an impression upon the intc-lerable multitude of volumes 
which " everyone is supposed to l.ave read 

Essential characteristic of the rc illy great novelist: a Christ- 
like, all-embracing compassion. 

Saturday, October lyth. 

Foyer of the Haymarket Theatre. First night of " Under the 
Red Robe Newnes and Hanasworth, chiefs of the two 
greatest " popular journalistic establishments in the kingdom, 
each controlling concerns which realize upwards of ;fioo,ooo net 
profit per annum, talking together. Newnes, the very type of 
the middle-aged prosperous bourgeois, with full, flamboyant 
brown-grey beard, and greying hair; a pleasant, comfortable 
face, not strikingly shrewd. Harmsworth (director of 14 
weeklies reaching 3,300,000 copies, and 3 daily papers) with the 
head of a poet and thinker; blond hair; quiet, acute, self- 
contained ; a distinguished look about him. One would take 
him for a Saturday Reviewer or the editor of some Yellow Book, 
a young lion of the people-despising kind, a contemner of popular 
taste and of everything that caught the public fancy. Never 
did a man's appearance so belie his true character. He cannot 
be more than 30. He too had a pleasant, good-natured face. 
One felt that it would be good to talk to him. 

Sunday, October 2 ^th. 

At Brown's, Richmond, musical evening. 

The music-room is furnished with a grand piano, littered with 
printed and MS. music, a small bookcase, some plain rush- 
bottomed chairs and some deck-chairs, and a high music-case 
surmouted by a cast of the Venus of Capua. The most con¬ 
spicuous object on the walls is a series of sheets of drawing- 
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/paper displaying Brown's own coloured chart of the history of 
music; under these is another series of sheets of paper white 
and unused, which have been waiting for months to receive a 
revised and improved edition of the chart. Papers, letters and 
musical scores are everywhere; chairs and gaunt plain music- 
stands are scattered higgledy piggledy over all the floor, and 
inveterate shabbiness and untidiness prevails, from the grey 
ceiling with circular chandelier ornament and no chandelier, to 
the forlorn bulrushes propping themselves up in a comer by 
the door. 

Eight people sitting about, some with musical instruments 
and some without; and sinuously, restlessly sidling in and out 
from one to another, Brown's immense lurcher, Beppo. Amongst 
the eight are two semi-strangers: Busby, the first hom-player 
in London ; a man with a big clumsy pleasant face, a blue shirt 
and a .red necktie, who confesses to nine children and plays 
like an angel; and one Pym (expressive name), an amateur, 
who scrapes the cello, talks in a high, weak soprano, and divides 
what time he can spare from instructing skilled players how to 
play their respective instmments, to humming or fingering on 
the piano the themes of numerous chamber-works. Do you 
know So-and-so ? " he was always asking. No ? Not this 
theme in the first movement ?'' And he goes to the piano 
and picks out an air with one hand or emits it hissingly through 
his teeth. 

It was curious to watch the gradual unfolding of this man's 
essential foolishness as the evening went on. His small round 
face was always smartened up by the savour of his own con¬ 
tinuous petty humour. He showed Sharpe how to play the 
piano, and taught Brown how to count. I never count," 
said Brown, who was perched on a high chair, with his feet 
tucked away between the rails—" At least, I never enumerate I " 
While quartets and quintets were in progress this man, if he 
was not playing, was kept busy beating time, giving cues, and 
nodding his ecstatic appreciation of the music. 

The plaintive, gentle mellowness of the horn. 

Monday, October 2 ()th. 

In the bus to-night were two women of the upper (rural) working 
class, whose manner of talking seemed usefully characteristic. 
They were sisters: the younger, about 30 but looking older; 
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feathered hat, and jacket; face almost ugly, and very shapeless ; 
a pleasant reliable look about the eyes, and a certain fading 
attractiveness in the infrequent smile; she was suffering from 
the usual complaint, a surfeit of sordid domesticity, and the 
symptoms were the common ones—subdued peevishness, a 
hopeless expression of being beaten, and a general attitude 
which implied that suffering and inconveniences were the natural 
heritage of her class and her sex. I judge that her character, 
though far from fine, had its virtues and that suffering had done 
something to brighten and enhance these. 

She carried a sleeping baby, ai d her elder child, a silent, 
queer-tempered little boy of five, sat on the other side of the 
bus with his aunt. This aunt, the vounger woman's sister, was 
about fifty, or perhaps less, with a black shawl round her 
shoulders, parcels on her knee and i »arcels at her feet. She had 
a radiant face, a face which no tr< uble could darken, the face 
of one who naturally and inevital ly looks on the bright side 
of things; with the high prominent cheek-bones that seem 
invariably to indicate strength of character. 

The two women talked across the crowded bus to each other 
in the tones of ordinary conversation, quickly, confusedly, 
saying the same thing over and over again in slightly different 
words. In their ignorance, their naivete, they were like children, 
but not like children in their passive, almost bland submission 
to the misfortunes which had beset them that day. The younger 
woman had committed some indiscretion—I was worried, I 
was worried," she kept on saying, and her sister murmured 
sympathetic replies. Their accent was soft, drawling and 
Southern, especially in the case of the younger woman; the 
elder had lived some time in London. 

Presently this latter began to converse with a stranger at 
her side, and the story came out. The mother of the children 
had travelled 50 miles to London to bring the silent boy to a 
throat hospital for an operation. When she got there, the bed 
which had been promised was said to be occupied, and she was 
told to come again in four days. And so the four days were to 
be spent at her sister's. The mischief was that she had paid 
10/6 for a week's keep for the child in the hospital, and had 
learnt since that he would only be kept there 3 days; that she 
had foolishly parted with her “ letter " and had " nothing to 
show "; and that her home in the coimtry was unkempt and 
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uncared-for during her absence. The elder sister told the tale 
with a great quantity of minute detail, and many “ of courses 
and commiserating glances; and during the recital, the object 
of the glances observed an absolute silence, unless it was to 
entreat her boy not to go to sleep. 

Wednesdayy November ^th. 

Last night, in order to enliven a drowsy liver, I walked the 
streets of the West End, for three hours, 8.30 to 11.30, from 
Tottenham Court Road to Hyde Park Comer; and noted nothing 
beyond the extraordinary number of policemen, stationed every 
few score yards on either side the road, in Coventry Street and 
neighbouring thoroughfares. Everything was quiet and I 
puzzled in vain to account for them. Only the fear of a snub 
prevented me from inquiring of one of them direct. Except the 
fact as to the policemen, I collected nothing of any interest 
whatever. For over a week I had noticed nothing, made not a 
single useful observation. And this in spite of the fact that I 
have been going through experiences at the office,^ have been 
writing hard, have been staying at Brown’s with George Sturt, ^ 
and have had Sturt over here for an evening. 

Thursday, November 

Two ideas for new books have occurred to me : 

1. A novel of which a character drawn mainly and fully from 
Emily Bronte shall be the heroine. In reading Clement Shorter’s 

Charlotte Bronte and her Circle ”, the sombre splendours of 
Emily’s character have again attracted me, and I seem to see in 
the short and vague history of her life the most superb material 
for fiction. 

2. ” My adventures in London ” : a sentimental, Leigh-Hunt 
sort of book. Short, about 25,000 words; dealing with a 
dozen ” adventures 

Sunday, November 8 th. 

Dr. Farrar * said that the difficulties of diagnosis were much 
greater than most people imagined. As an instance he stated 
in certain cases it was impossible for a doctor to say whether a 

1 He was then sub-editor of the journal Woman. 

* Author of various books, under the pseudonym of G. Bourne. 

* Bennett's doctor at this period, and a life-long friend. 
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patient was suffering from consumption or t5q>hoid fever, widely 
and essentially different though these two diseases were. He 
was called (he had said before this) to attend a girl engaged in 
a house of business. Her temperate was 104° and he treated 
her for influenza. She went on well, except that her temperature 
refused to go below 101°. At the end of a fortnight her em¬ 
ployers wished her either to get better or to leave the premises, 
and she was taken in an ambulance to St. George's Hospital. 
The doctors there failed to diagnose the symptoms at all. She 
was quite comfortable, but the t* mperature stuck at 101°. 
At length, after another fortnight, lust as they were about to 
put her on ordinary diet, she was ta>een with diarrhoea, haemor¬ 
rhage of the bowels, and other unmist akable symptoms of typhoid 
fever. 

Speaking of typhus fever, he said that it had practically died 
out; he himself had never known a case of it. I, however, 
remember a case at Burslem, ten >t twelve years ago. 

Friday, November 13/A. 

At the Press View of the New English Art Club, Egyptian Hall. 
About ten people, half women, in the one gallery sparsely hung 
with eccentric landscapes imitative of early Italian and Dutch 
work, a few soft hazy portraits, a few intelligent originalities, a 
few sterile meaningless absurdities, and one striking, shouting, 
insistent, dominant nude by Wilson Steer. In the centre of 
the gallery a table with sandwiches, wines and cigarettes, which 
everyone carefully avoided in spite of whispered invitations 
from a middle-aged male attendant. 

Seated in front of the nude—a slim woman of 30, with full 
breasts and red cheeks sitting up in a very large bed—were a 
man and a woman talking in loud Kensingtonian tones which 
outraged the prim silence of the gallery. Near them an old and 
shabby art critic, to be seen everywhere, was writing in a note¬ 
book, his red nose and small peering eyes bent down close to the 
page. After a long time he joined in the conversation of the 
other two, and they began even more loudly to discuss the nude, 
dispraising it in a few light easy sentences of condemnation. It 
certainly was not a masterpiece, with its hard, laboured, unreal 
flesh-painting, but the manner of this condemnation almost made 
me like it. 

When I next turned roimd, the art critic had withdrawn and 
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the other man was elaborately raising a silk hat from his grey 
head to the departing woman. She left him to talk to another 
woman in a comer, and then stood alone staring round the 
gallery. She was a well-developed woman of 34 or less, with 
the face and bearing of a Sunday-school teacher; her thick 
mouth worked in that calculating contemplative way that I have 
noticed in Sunday-school teachers with a passion for gossip at 
sewing meetings. To see her in the street none would have 
dreamt that she was a professed art critic, capable of discussing 
—^however foolishly—an uncompromising nudity with her male 
acquaintance for half an hour at a time. 

The total conglomerate effect—^loud voices falling coarsely on 
the silence ; untouched sandwiches ; silk-hatted man ; dowdy¬ 
ish self-possessed woman ; innured, quiet art critic practising 
his trade in the spirit of a tradesman ; and the rank, calm, 
supercilious, harsh nudity—the effect was bizarre and memor¬ 
able. 

Tuesday, November lyth. 

To-day a business crisis which has been active for a fortnight 
ended with a definite arrangement that I should accept the 
Editorship of Woman. A fortnight of secret conclaves suddenly 
hushed at the sound of a door opening; of poring over figures 
and lists of names and correspondence ; of devising schemes, 
each one superseded by a better, a more perfect one ; of planning 
and counter-planning; of sa5dng the same thing over and over 
again to a colleague merely because it was impossible to leave 
the subject and impossible to say anything fresh; of publicly- 
expressed hopes and private pessimism ; of forced jocularities ; 
of feverish incessant thinking by day and night, awake and 
asleep, walking or sitting, silent or speaking. Almost my first 
real task of a strictly business, personal anxiety! A few years 
of such anxiety (the lot of many men), even a year of it, even a 
month, would drive me, I fancy, to clerkhood again, just for the 
sake of being free from responsibility and worry. 

Edith Evors, my new secretary, is the first genuine middle- 
class bachelor woman, living alone in London lodgings, that I 
have been intimately familiar with. A tall woman, slightly 
under thirty, with big limbs and a large, honest, red-cheeked 
face, and a quiet, intense voice. Transparently conscientious; 
with little self-reliance, but a capacity for admiring self-reliance 
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in others. She lives in Bloomsbury, and at nights goes to 
socialist and anarchist lectures. It is dreadful", she said to 
me to-day, " to think how little one can do ! " She cannot make 
her own clothes, though her earnings are only 30/- a week, and 
she grudges " every moment spent in their repair But per¬ 
sonally she is neat enosigh in an unadorned, aggressively simple 
way. She is serious, earnest, practical in small affairs, and 
visionary in great ones. Full of easilv aroused pity and indigna¬ 
tion. Ph3^sically strong and healthy. 

Last night. Young, who is an amateur palmist, examined my 
hand. He diagnosed my character vith considerable accuracy ; 
and, prying into the future, found t) ere wealth but not a long 
existence. The " life-line ", indeed, puzzled him. 

Friday, December ^th. 

As we were finishing dinner, there wa a knock at the front door, 
and presently Mrs. Shepherd burst int( the room. " Delighted! " 
exclaimed the Marriotts,^ with their little inarticulate cries of 
surprise. " You’ll have something to eat ? " 

"Yes--but it’s bad news that brings me—Oswald’s in the 
hospital . . . operation." Here she began to cry and laugh, 
and we all felt suddenly awkward and self-conscious. 

"Is he worse, then ? " 

" ’Fraid so . . . And we thought he was getting on so nicely 
at Margate. But the doctor there frightened me so much—a 
horrid man he is—that I brought Ossie up to London at once 
to see a specialist. They said at the hospital that the Margate 
doctor was very clever and a good doctor. But I told them he 
might be, but he was a very nasty man—no, I said, nor a good 
doctor either. Why, he wanted to stick a needle into Ossie's 
chest, and I had to stand between them to prevent him. Yes, 
and he said all the time he didn’t know anything about the 
chest. . . . The specialist didn’t want to stick a needle into 
Ossie’s chest. ‘ No,’ he said, ‘ I’ve never had a death yet in 
my surgery, and I don’t intend to have one ’ ... as much as to 
say, you see, that it would be so dangerous as that . . . you 
see ... a regular horrid man the Margate doctor is. . . . The 
specialist said there would have to be an operation, but whether 

^ Very early London friends of Arnold Bennett; Mr. and Mrs. Frederick 
Marriott are artists. 
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it was a tumour or merely water he couldn't say. . . . It's just 
where his heart ought to be, and his heart is on the right side— 
pushed it right away, ye see. ... I didn't think we should be 
able to get in at the hospital: I brought Ossie on the chance, 
and as luck would have it we did. . . . Yes, a bit of bread 
and cheese or an5rthing. I've got to be back again in an hour, 
or the porter will lock me out. And I want to borrow a knife 
and fork and spoon for Ossie. He has to have them, and us 
coming away in such a hurry. . . . Now there's Maggie (Mrs. 
Marriott) gone getting me a regular dinner, and I only want a 
bit of bread and cheese. . . . Maggie ! . . . Maggie ! " (She 
went out of the room and to the top of the kitchen steps.) '' I 
only want a bit of bread and cheese." 

Mrs. Marriott, her eyes all wet, had hurried away immediately 
after the first news to prepare a meal from the remains of ours. 

Wednesday, December gth, 

I have just finished reading J. M. Barrie's account of his mother, 
" Margaret Ogilvy ". This book is a picture of a grave, mighty, 
passionate family of men and women. Instinctively, and all 
the time, I was comparing it with my own, and in particular 
comparing Margaret Ogilvy andc,,J. M. Barrie with my mother 
and myself. Again and again, I had to acknowledge inferiority 
—inferiority of essential ' character', apart from inessential 
talent—a lack of bigness, and a presence of certain littlenesses. 
Yet at the same time, I found us sturdy enough not to be ashamed 
of shortcomings. What we are, we are ! "I exist as I am, that 
is enough." To hold such a creed religiously is in one way to 
be great. 

A proud, self-unconscious self-esteem : that is what few people 
have. If at times it deserts me and mine, it always returns the 
stronger for having retreated. We are of the North, outwardly 
brusque, stoical, undemonstrative, scornful of the impulsive; 
inwardly all sentiment and crushed tenderness. We are of the 
North, incredibly, ruthlessly independent; and eager to say 
" Damn you" to all the deities at the least hint of conde¬ 
scension. 

When I was only an assistant-editor, on leaving the office I 
could forget the office with absolute certainty and effectiveness. 
Now that I am editor, do what I will, watch myself as I may, 
the office dogs me everywhere, night and day. 
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Wednesday, December 16th, 

During these busy days, I go through my existence continually 
getting dim, pale impressions, but when I try to recall them at 
night, they have faded away—^because I have had neither time 
nor inclination to fix " them as they came. 
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Tuesday, January ^th. 

I was reading in “ The Trumpet-Major What an excessively 
slow method of narration Hardy employs ! In this he is as old- 
fashioned (mutatis mutandis) as Richardson. Much of his 
humour, too, is obvious and Dickens-like, character-y, in quality. 
Yet somehow his persons have individuality. 

Monday, January nth. 

The novelist of contemporary manners needs to be saturated 
with a sense of the picturesque in modern things. Walking 
down Edith Grove this afternoon, I observed the vague, mysteri¬ 
ous beauty of the vista of houses and bare frees melting im¬ 
perceptibly into a distance of grey fog. And then, in King's 
Road, the figures of tradesmen at shopdoors, of children romp¬ 
ing or stealing along mournfully, of men and women each totally 
different from every other, and all serious, wrapt up in their 
own thoughts and ends—these seemed curiously strange and 
novel and wonderful. Every scene, even the commonest, is 
wonderful, if only one can detach oneself, casting off all memory 
of use and custom, and behold it (as it were) for the first time; 
in its right, authentic colours; without making comparisons. 
The novelist should cherish and burnish this faculty of seeing 
crudely, simply, artlessly, ignorantly; of seeing like a baby or 
a lunatic, who lives each moment by itself and tarnishes the 
present by no remembrance of the past. 

Tuesday, January 12th. 

Reading George Moore's Mike Fletcher" I felt inclined to 
give up my new project of taking a house, and instead to take 
rooms in Grays Inn or the Temple, and cultivate carefully the 
art of being a bachelor in comfort ... to dine regularly at the 
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same secluded, excellent restaurant, to know the byways of 
town life, to accomplish slowly the right and rare furnishing of 
one's rooms, to be utterly independent. . . . The sound of 
these words is attractive, and such employments might give 
content till one was 45, say; but afterwards ? 

I took up my neglected novel Sis Tellwright and sketched 
out a chapter, with difficulty re-creai ing the atmosphere. The 
portions already drafted seemed good, more than satisfactory 
as the result of the ' first process' in the manufacture of my 
fiction. The * first process' (imagin« the building of a house 
on a hill) is to get the materials, pell mell, intermixed, anyhow, 
to a certain height. Having carried them there, I have foimd 
that what remains to be done is somi what less difficult, at any 
rate requires less dru/e power of brat . 

Wednesday, January 2Qth, 

At “ The Mikado ", now nearing the dose of its fourth or fifth 
revival. Half-empty house ; band a;)athetic and playing with 
eyes anywhere but on the music. Seated near the stage, I could 
realize what at the theatre one realizes so seldom, that the 
actors are ordinary human beings acting a part for a livelihood, 
I could see beneath the mask the evolutions of the real person, 
his lassitudes, excitements, pleasures, wearinesses. Never before 
have I seen these things so plainly, this under-life. Yet the 
excellence of " The Mikado " is such that as the evening passed, 
the piece took hold of the players, and lifting them out of their 
monotony, did away with the ennui that disclosed their humanity. 

Friday, January 22nd, 

In this week's Woman is one of those mistakes that must in¬ 
evitably occur now and then when a man edits a woman's paper. 
Under some designs for a layette outfit is the legend " Cut to 
measure patterns supplied." Nine men out of nine would never 
observe the blunder. 

Wednesday, January zjth. 

At a City branch of a certain bank yesterday morning two 
golden-haired girls, with large feathered hats, presented a piece 
of paper bearing a penny stamp and the words " Please pay 
bearer £2 10/-. Henry T. Davies." The cashier consulted his 

^ Afterwards published under the title of “ Anna of the Five Towns 
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books and had to inform the ladies that Henry T. Davies had 
no accoimt there. “ I don't know about that," said one of 
them, " but he slept with me last night, and gave me this 
paper because he hadn't any cash. Didn't he, Clara ?" 
" Yes," said Clara, “ that he did, and I went out this morning 
to buy the stamp for him." The cashier commiserated them, 
but they were not to be comforted. 

Thursday, January 2%th, 

I cannot conceive that any author should write, as the de Gon- 
courts say they wrote, “ for posterity ". An artist works only 
to satisfy himself, and for the applause and appreciation neither 
of his fellows alive nor his fellows yet unborn. I would not care 
a bilberry for posterity. I should be my own justest judge, 
from whom there would be no appeal; and having satisfied him 
(whether he was right or wrong) I should be content—as an 
artist. As a man, I should be disgusted if I could not earn 
plenty of money and the praise of the discriminating. 

During these weeks of indolence (in the matter of creative 
work) I can feel, with a sense of satisfaction, the tide of unex¬ 
pressed sensation rising higher and higher ; soon, I know, it will 
break the dam of inactive habit which circumstances and a 
somewhat weak purpose have erected, and pour forth over a 
thousand sheets. It grows and rises of itself, and I watch it 
lazily. 

Saturday, January '^oth. 

To-night I met the typical respectable Clerk and his wife. The 
Clerk : a short man, with a merry, half-boyish face, and a good 
moustache ; keen in looks, yet every feature disclosing a narrow 
habit of mind ; at first good-naturedly too courteous and defer¬ 
ential, afterwards assuming his natural manner of unaffected 
pleasantness. His wife: a woman of about 35, apparently 
older than the clerk, dressed plainly in red and grey; a broad 
face of peculiar shape, with long, censorious lips that came 
together in a straight line, and remained so; a sensible, sober 
face, fun of what is called character. One felt that while her 
husband supplied the motive power of their existence, the wife 
furnished the stead3dng ballast. She was very restrained till 
late in the evening when at the sight of some comic drawings 
she laughed immoderately and long, repeating: " I do think 
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that's funny/' . . . After this, the Clerk began to give us his 
volunteering experiences, and over his quietly vivacious talk I 
heard a conversation begin between the wife and Gertie Ken- 
nerley: '' Are you fond of reading ? " '"Yes," said Gertie. 

“ Read Charlotte Bronte's books ? ' Jane Eyre ' ? ' Villette ' ? 

' Shirley ' ?—I like * Shirley ' the bed. And George Eliot's ? 

And Mrs. Henry Wood's ? I think-is the best of hers” 

Here the Clerk broke in to say he hadi't read that: hadn't read 
anything of Mrs. Henry Wood's. 1 don't think you'd care 
for them," she turned to him. " Theio isn't much in them, you 
know." So, though clearly the stror ^er character, she looked 
up to him, wondering from below to what heights his intellect 
reached. 

Both were skilful, experienced, aliv , in the things which lay 
within their own segment of life's circ’ o, and lost and awed, like 
babes in the wood, if they happened ’o stray outside that seg¬ 
ment. Example : Though the husba: sd was above Mrs. Henry 
Wood and read Lamb, and had a distant interest in Stevenson, 
he asked, " What is this Yellow Book Mr. Bennett ?" as if he 
were inquiring into the nature of the differential calculus or 
bimetallism. But both of them know all about latchkeys, 
burglars, the programmes at the Empire and the Alhambra, and 
so on. The Clerk was fond of horses. He liked riding, because 
there was "a lot of danger in it—you might get thrown off ". 
Then he explained the difficulties. 

They made several attempts to go, and finally left at 11.5, 
the Clerk with genial smiles and punctilious salutations, the 
wife rather stiffer, but breaking out into a warm, genuine smile 
and a " We've had such a pleasant evening," for Mrs. K. 

Monday, February 1st, 

To-day I took up my novel again, and after roughly scribbling 
2,300 words in three hours, began actually to have a dim vision 
of some of the characters—at last. To " get way on ", there 
is nothing like seizing the pen and writing something, anything 
about one's characters. 

If I could spend every day as I have spent to-day, happiness 
would almost be within grasp. A couple of hours’ editorial work 
at the office in the morning. After dinner I read myself to 
sleep with d'Annunzio's " Annales d'Anne ", and when I awoke 
I went to pay some money into the bank. Then I schemed out 
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in my head the next chapter of my novel. Before tea, Mrs. 
Sharpe came upstairs for a talk, a talk which continued till some 
time after tea was over. From six to nine I worked fairly 
easily at my novel, drafting 2,300 words—a complete chapter. 
After supper, I opened a new copy of Arnold’s ’’ Essays in 
Criticism ” (Second series) and read the essay on Tolstoy. I 
shall read myself to sleep (for the second time to-day) with 
Maria Edgeworth’s Belinda In spite of the laziest liver in 
the world, I am well nigh content with myself to-night. 

February 

Yesterday afternoon, a sandwich-man in Coventry Street, stoop¬ 
ing with difficulty owing to his encumbrances, picked up a cigar- 
end out of the gutter. 

“ My first to-day,” he exclaimed to his mate who was in front 
of him. 

In either 1893 or 1894 I heard a Wagner opera for the first 
time with understanding. It was at Drury Lane and we sat 
in the balcony. There was no crush on entering, not more than 
a dozen people had collected when the doors opened. At most 
forty people occupied the balcony, and the other parts of the 
immense building were similarly forlorn. Nevertheless it was 
an excellent performance with Alvarez and (I think) Klapsky 
as chief stars. 

Contrast: To-night with Frank I went to a Wagner orchestral 
concert (promenade) at Queen’s Hall, under Henry J. Wood. 
We got there a quarter of an hour before the commencement 
and already the entrance hall was packed with an eager tumultu¬ 
ous mass (excited by expectation) struggling to get at the ticket 
offices. At eight o’clock the vast floor (promenade) and the 
upper circle were crowded in every part, and in the balcony 
only a few reserved seats were left, which in turn were taken 
before the second piece on the programme had been played. 
The audience was enthusiastic, keenly anticipatory; and the 
orchestra under the magnetic influence of the occasion played 
in a fashion which steadily increased the exquisite nervous ten¬ 
sion of its hearers. At the opening bars of ” The Flying Dutch¬ 
man ” overture I felt those strange tickling sensations in the 
back which are the physical signs of aesthetic emotion. The 
mysterious effects of orchestral colour contrast dazed and 
dazzled Frank’s willing ears till he existed simply as a ” receiver ” 
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—receiver of a microphone or other phonetic instrument. . . . 
The waves of sound swallowed him up, and at the end he emerged, 
like a courageous child from the surf of a summer sea, dripping 
wet, breathless, and enraptured. 

Tuesday, February i6th. 

When I saw Miriam Clements as the Princess of Pannonia in My 
Friend the Prince ” at the Garrick to-night, I realized for the 
first time that the story of Helen of Troy was potentially if not 
actually true. For the first few nioments I was inclined to 
think the report of her extraordinary beauty somewhat ex¬ 
aggerated. Then I began to appreciate. Then shortly I could 
think of nothing else but her face ai d figure. She was dressed 
in a regal outdoor costume of blue v'elvet, with a large waving 
hat. Her dark hair, carried down fi )m the forehead in a slight 
curve so as to cover most of the ear, ualf hid the most wonderful 
woman's face I have ever seen—not a face with regular classic 
features, but one finely, baffiingly ii regular, full of lovely lines 
and firmly marked character, and ti e eyes with a strange, sad, 
imperious expression. . . . The sight of her gave me an under¬ 
standing sympathy with the man who goes mad " about a 
woman, dishonours himself to possess her, and continues to 
worship her, let her be as contemptuous or as vile as she may. 
Previously I had only a sneer for such “ madness 

Saturday, February 20th. 

Another Promenade Wagner concert. At the interval, when the 
Wagner music was finished, Brown and I tortuously picked our 
way to the orchestra room, where he has many acquaintances. 
From a little conversation with Busby, the hornplayer, I learned 
a lot about rehearsals, the personnel of the band, and the con¬ 
ductor's popularity. Then we went into the orchestra and sat 
down by the drums. The serious part of the programme was 
now over, and both conductor and orchestra were larkish for 
the ** Pinafore " Fantasia. The conductor raps, consults each 
leader of a section in turn with a questioning nod and wink, 
and then, lifting both arms, he starts the great machine. The 
mere noise is cosmic ! The booming of the tympani shakes the 
floor, the brass splits your ears, and the heavy, piercing crepita¬ 
tion of the (kettle) drum almost frightens you into running 
away. It seems as if the unfortunate conductor had created 
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suddenly a monster impossible to control. . . . Then someone 
makes an utterly wrong attack, and a loud wave of laughter 
unsubdued runs across the orchestra. One wonders that the 
audience isn't shocked, but the audience can't hear it. Even 
the conductor laughs, winking at the delinquent—this piece is 
only fun. Yet it won't do to be too slack, and one sees the 
men bracing their faces to seriousness. They are at work, 
earning a livelihood. Beneath the mirth of Sullivan's music, 
there is a perceptible under-effect of solid workaday endeavour 
by industrious and capable men. When the end came, with a 
prodigious rattle of kettledrums, a bassoon player said to the 
kettledrummer, ‘'You enjoy yourself, no mistake." 

" I do," was the answer, in great broad tones, " and I work 
hard." 

" No one seemed to know where anybody was that time ! " 
another player said, passing me to leave the orchestra ; he was 
charging a pipe. 

Monday, March ist, 

Sturt said: " Too much importance is attached to intellect. 
None of us have yet recovered from the surprise of discovering 
that we are animals who can think." 

Wednesday, March loth. 

In the noon omnibuses, I notice more and more frequently the 
well-dressed well-bred unattended woman of from 20 to 35. 
She is typically and finely English ; fresh, fair complexion^ clear 
eyes, glossy hair, and (for the most part) comely—at worst—as 
to face; generally quite pretty. Her clothes have been cut to 
fit exactly her neat, firm figure, and they are well made, of 
excellent material, and quiet in style. She is hien gantce, and 
when she happens to lift her skirt, one sees that she is also bien 
chaussie, and carries irreproachable lingerie. She holds her small 
purse easily, and selects a penny from its contents with a most 
businesslike precision; she knows exactly where the bus must 
stop for her, and gives her orders to the conductor with all the 
air of a seasoned commercial traveller at a large railway ter¬ 
minus. In a word, she knows as much about bus-riding as may 
be known ; an escort would merely be a useless embarrassment. 
Sometimes she finds herself without money for the fare, and 
she is by no means nonplussed. Either she offers a stamp, or 
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calmly asks the conductor to wait while she gets financial assist¬ 
ance from a shop where she happens to be known. I have seen 
this occur—and no trace of embarrassment in the lady^s demean¬ 
our either. A man in such a predicament would certainly betray 
his perplexity. 

And yet the very faces of these women, unwrinkled, uncon¬ 
cerned, almost childlike in comparisc n to the men's, indicate 
that they are the carefully-nurtured, sheltered, supposed-to-be- 
fragile creatures their mothers were. ... At least in essentials. 

I judge from the mere faces of these vomen that the woman's 
emancipation " etc. movement has y- t penetrated but slightly 
into the ranks of the middle-class. These women are unac¬ 
quainted with the realities of existen e. Someone—never seen 
in that bus where she is, but rather ii the underground railway 
carriage at 9.30 and 6, someone who wears a silk hat and comes 
home at night self-important for dir aer—protects the woman 
in the bus apparently so free—protect; her, commands her, gives 
her money to spend, bullies her, spods her, perhaps ruins her 
happiness. . . . 

A different style of woman is to be seen in the bus going 
townwards at night. As I was on my way to the first night of 
‘‘ Saucy Sally " ^ at the Comedy this evening, a woman got in 
the bus (empty save for myself), went quickly past me and sat 
down at the far end, with her face carefully turned from the 
door. Curious, I took an opportunity to change my seat for 
one that enabled me to see her face. I glanced furtively at her 
over my newspaper. Soon she caught my eye, and returned 
the glance with a cold, questioning stare, as who should say : 
‘'Now do you mean business or not ? " I looked at her again, 
and again her eye was a half-inviting question. As other passen¬ 
gers arrived, she edged up the bus, till she was sitting exactly 
opposite to me, and our eyes almost carried on a conversation. 
She was a woman over 30, with a face pretty enough (unless 
seen in profile when a long crease in the cheek cast an unpleasant 
shadow) and the full, only slightly-accentuated bosom which 
many light women seem to affect. Had it not been for the cold 
calculation expressed occasionally in her glance, I should have 
judged her not much spoilt—as to disposition—by her profession. 
After a time she gathered that my intentions were not serious, 
and ignored me. 

^ By F. C. Burnand. 
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Among the other occupants of the bus were two young girls, 
stagily pretty, with large lustrous eyes, darkened eyebrows and 
doll’s mouths. They wore large waving hats and talked in 
crudest cockney to a man who looked like a scene-shifter. As 
one watched their unreserved demeanour, one instinctively con¬ 
trasted them with the women who had filled that bus a few 
hours earlier in the day. No doubt they were chorus girls, and 
without stain, but no one had sheltered, protected them. They 
knew as much as most men. They knew what the woman 
opposite me was; they detected her instantly and furtively, 
whispered to each other, smiling, and then dismissing the matter. 

Thursday, March i8/A. 

There can be no knowledge without emotion. We may be aware 
of a truth, yet until we have felt its force, it is not ours. To the 
cognition of the brain must be added the experience of the soul. 
Because her instinct has told her, or because she has been reliably 
informed, the faded virgin knows that the supreme joys are not 
for her; she knows, by a process of the intellect; but she can 
feel her deprivation no more than the young mother can feel 
the hardship of the virgin’s lot. Of all the inhabitants of the 
Inferno, none but Lucifer knows that hell is hell, and the secret 
function of purgatory is to make of heaven an effective reality. 

But to the artist is sometimes granted a sudden, transient 
insight which serves in this matter for experience. A flash, and 
where previously the brain held a dead fact, the soul grasps a 
living truth ! At moments we are all artists. 

Thursday, May 20th. 

Bicycle accident. Sunday morning, 21 Mch. 

Dislocation of the elbow. 

Chloroform operation 22 Mch. 

I carried my arm in splints for a month, and in a sling for 
six weeks. For three weeks I dictated all articles and letters. 

The orderliness of my existence was never so deranged before. 
Since the middle of March neither of my books now in progress 
has been touched. 

At the Press Club yesterday I met Eden Phillpotts, a man of 
35, quiet, restrained, with a kind face and voice, and a peculiarly 
flattened yet sturdy nose. With him, J. N. Dunn, the new 
editor of the Morning Post, older, just as quiet, as kind, and as 
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unassuming. Also H. D. Lowry, evidently a man of moods 
concerning whom the other two told funny stories of his foibles 
and cranks in the matter of food and health. All three, im¬ 
mensely attractive Bohemians of the higher kind. 

Tuesdayy June 

Never since first I came to London his the West End been so 
crowded with sightseers, so congested the business of pleasure : 
lines of women, gay and perspiring 3 a the hot sun, recklessly 
ruffling their light thin frocks in scrambles for seats on the tops 
of buses; straw-hatted and waistcoat less men continually dis¬ 
cussing the prices of seats to view the procession,^ and the 
fortunes made and lost thereby ; the t horoughfares packed with 
vehicles six and eight deep, and the drivers in their grey felt 
hats as imperturbable as ever, save f >r a, stronger tendency to 
quarrel cynically among themselves for right of way. On all 
sides the sound of hammers on wood and the sight of aproned 
carpenters working with the leisure!} content of men earning 
eighteenpence an hour. In all the gutters poles springing up, 
decorated with muslins and streamers and gilt apexes, and here 
and there patches, daily growing bigger, of red and blue draperies 
covering the yellow wood of jubilee stands. Everything, taken 
separately, ugly and crude, yet in combination, by sheer im¬ 
mensity and bold crudity, certain in the end to produce a great 
spectacular effect. 

Imagine, for instance, the view of that part of Fleet Street 
which includes St. Clement Dane's Church, upon whose walls, 
right to the summit, are hung pendant stands for hundreds of 
people, the highest seemingly half-way to heaven. 

No one has talked of anything but Jubilee tiU this morning, 
when the suicide of Barney Barnato brought about a diversion 
which a bad railway accident, a treacherous mutiny in India, 
and an earthquake in Calcutta, had all failed to accomplish. ^ 

This afternoon I had closed my office windows and drawn the 
blinds in order to review books in quiet and cool, when some 
one came in to say that a man who was fixing an electric wire 

1 On the occasion of Queen Victoria's Diamond Jubilee. 

* The South African mining magnate threw himself overboard on the 
return voyage from Cape Town; an excursion train left the rails at 
Oswestry on June ii, causing ii deaths; 22 officers and men had been 
killed in a Waziri rising; the Calcutta earthquake had caused over 
1,500 deaths. 
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had fallen out of the second-floor window (next below me) on 
his head on the pavement. I was so busy that I scarcely noticed 
what was said. Then another came to say that the man had 
been cetrried away on an ambulance to the hospital, with a hole 
in his forehead into which one could put three fingers. And 
then later came the report that he was slowly sinking, and in 
a very short while would certainly be dead. The thing had 
happened within a few feet of me, and I had not troubled even 
to open my window and look out into the street. Only the 
catch in Miss Evors's ^ voice as she spoke to me gave warning 
that not everyone was unmoved. 

I had finished my work, and I ran out into Fleet Street to 
get a bus home. The crowds were still increasing; there was 
a pleasant thrill and rumour of excited expectancy in the air. 
Soon I forgot the man in the hospital, who a couple of hours 
before had been full of skilled strength and had had his own 
private hopes and expectations. The streets this evening 
were full of dowdy matrons, wives of toil, both of London and 
the country, going about with the naive child-look of surprise 
which the housewife cooped up in kitchen and parlour for months 
together always exhibits on her infrequent outings. This in¬ 
spection of the mere preliminaries of a great festival was their 
high holiday ; they enjoyed the same sensations as the man 
free to roam will enjoy in witnessing all the splendid magnificence 
of Jubilee Day itself. 

Stands seem to have been flung round some of the churches 
like a scarf, swathing them from tower to lowest buttress with 
almost the curves of drapery, clinging to the stonework like 
drapery pressed against it by a strong wind. 

Felixstowe, Friday, June iBth. 

We rode out of Ipswich at dusk, with rain coming on, a high 
wind whistling behind us in the telegraph wires, and every sign 
of a stormy night. We had scarcely climbed the hill from the 
town, when an incoming cyclist warned us of bad roads; and 
indeed the roads proved worse than his account of them. Never¬ 
theless we rode every foot of the twelve miles to this place. 
Soon after 9.30 it was quite dark, the rain was coming down 
steadily, the wind (fortunately at our backs) had increased, and 
we were riding warily across a wild, naked country on a road of 
^ Miss Edith Evors, his secretary at the offices of Woman. 
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which the narrow cart-ruts formed the only rideable surface; 
all else was loose sand, sticky and dangerous with rain. 

For miles we rode on hardened strips of the road scarcely a 
foot wide, the wheels of the bicycles continually grating amongst 
sand and pebbles as we groped our way forward. The rain 
gradually penetrated our clothing and settled in our shoes, till 
my feet at least were stone cold. At t very few yards we started 
a rabbit or a stoat or some unrecognizable creature of the night. 
There were no houses or cultivateti ground till we passed 
through a village only two miles from Felixstowe. After this 
we lost our way, having left Felixsto^ s on the right. My lamp 
went out, and on dismounting I found that my invalid right 
arm was useless, and so we walked tue last mile to a hotel in 
the pouring rain. 

Marriott vowed he enjoyed the ride thoroughly. I was 
anxious, uncomfortable in my saddle, ind nervous. Clearly my 
nerves had not yet recovered from r:iy accident in March. I 
imagined every possible sort of accident, in each case following 
out a train of circumstances to the direst possible climax. In 
particular, I dreaded a puncture, and that I might take a cold, 
to be followed by rheumatic fever. Yet, underneath this sur¬ 
face discontent, discomfort, and sick imagination, there was a 
sense of deep satisfaction, the satisfaction of facing and over¬ 
coming difficulties, of slowly achieving a desired end, in spite 
of obstacles. 

We did the twelve miles and a detour of a mile or so, caused 
by losing our way, in a little less than two hours. 

Ipswich, Sunday, June 20th. 

With what reluctance one leaves the sea! 

Ipswich is a closely-knit town, reminding one in its contours 
and large masses of the eighteenth-century parts of Bruges. 
Many of the streets were crudely decorated with the primary 
colours of flags, and the continual clashing of church bells indi¬ 
cated that this was the Day of Thanksgiving for the Queen's 
long reign. 

To-night we lie " at the Great White Horse, Pickwick's inn, 
and by good fortune have been allotted the Pickwick bedroom. 
No. 36, an immense apartment, accommodating three, and 
labelled outside '' Pickwick On the walls an extremely bad 
oil painting of a Pickwick banquet. “ A facsimile of this hotel 
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was erected at the World's Fair, Chicago, as one of the cele¬ 
brated old inns of this country." In many ways it has been 
modernized, but still it keeps the air of the ancient hostelry. 

Jubilee Day, June 22nd. 

At Homan's hill-top house, Claygate, where preparations had 
been made for a bonfire and the customary rites appertaining. 
At 9.30 as the last glories of a magnificent sunset were expiring, 
someone commencing to fire a salute of 21 maroons, and the 
sound attracted the whole village of Claygate to the hill-top. 
We lighted the Chinese lanterns hung among the trees in the 
Avenue, and also a great, roaring " Wells " light on the lawn. 

Tuesday, June 2 (yth. 

I wonder if women realize the acute pleasure which men derive 
from the sight of them in their fresh, cool, clean, summer toilettes 
—openwork stockings, diaphanous sleeves, and general impres¬ 
sion of musliness. 

Saturday, July 'yrd. 

At Earl's Court Exhibition.^ It is good to bear in mind that 
all these vast vulgarized crowds of people are being subjected 
to the same influences which one feels oneself—the influences 
of bright colour and music, al fresco gaiety, and sex ; that 
all the men enjoy more or less the close presence of these 
thousands of girls in their summer attire and white shoes, the 
smiles and light laughter coming from behind veils of spotted 
muslin ; that this assemblage has not got itself together simply 
to provide a pleasurable humanizing sensation for you, but that 
each unit of it revels in just that same sensation and will go 
away the better and the happier for it. 

Sunday, July 11th. 

I rode up to the Tower Bridge starting at 6.30 a.m. The streets, 
not yet cleansed, had a sallow look in the strong hot sunlight. 
In the course of an hour the description of the occupants of 
stray hansoms changes from people who have obviously been 
awake all night to people who are away on some excursion with 
all the fresh energy of morning. 

1 The Victorian Era Exhibition, promoted by Imry Kiralfy. 
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In Piccadilly; two Rothschild servants starting out for a 
bicycle ride ; the older, a woman of 45, brisk, alert, who smiled 
profusely and self-consciously on the policeman at the comer, 
the other a young thin girl. 

Woman cleaner unlocking a church door. 

In Newgate St. ; the night guard of soldiers returning from 
the Bank to their quarters. 

Soho, with all its side alleys and knes was quite deserted; 
littered with the refuse of Saturday right. 

By seven o’clock there were plentv of people about with 
provision baskets and hampers setting forth for a day on the 
river and elsewhere. 

Monday, July 12th, 

At Her Majesty’s Theatre— 

Mademoiselle de Belle-Isle ”, by I) imas p^re, advertised as 
” The Silver Key”, by Sydney Grundy. At the Haymarket 
opposite, another of Dumas’s plays ” Un Mariage de Conven- 
ance ”, also translated by Sydney Grundy, is in the midst of 
a successful run. It is the character of Gabrielle in ” The Silver 
Key ” which shows Dumas at his best. Gabrielle is worthy to 
stand by Diane de Meridor, Olympe de Cleves, and Marguerite 
de Valois; and she is worthy to stand by the Shaksperean 
women—even the best. She has the royal bearing, the freedom 
from any sort of littleness, which mark all Dumas’s characters, 
and which make his kings so kingly. She is above nature. 
Dumas knew better than nature. So did Wagner. And between 
these two came no one with the same large strong knowledge. 
It was curious to watch an audience of over-civilized weaklings 
weakly enjoying the work of this immense creator who was 
never civilized, who worked and ate and slept like a savage, and 
always was a savage—a ” noble savage ”—the only ” noble 
savage ”. This evening was the triumph of sheer innate force 
over delicate refined skill without force. Gabrielle made one 
forget all the creations of Dumas JUs, of Donnay, of Ibsen, of 
Pinero. At the beginning of the second act, Dumas in ten 
sentences paints a woman more adorable than any of his succes¬ 
sors could paint in ten acts, and he does it roughly, curtly, 
ignoring base verisimilitude and all the trickery of art. Evelyn 
Millard appreciated her part to a nicety, acting in the true 
Dumas vein and spirit. 

VOL. I. 
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Tuesday, July I3^A. 

I lunched at the Rainbow,^ a type of City restaurant which 
is passing away. A large dark room, sombrely furnished in 
mahogany, and gaslighted, even in the sunshine of a hot July 
day. In the centre a table at which a stout carver in white cap, 
coat and apron, carves the saddle of mutton and the sirloin of 
beef—dishes which are never varied, and of which the customers 
seem never to tire. Here come lawyers and other hommes 
d'affaires of middle-age to whom luncheon is a serious meal, not 
to be ordered without minute instructions to the obsequious 
waiter. Do you call this underdone ? ” a portly customer 
asks sharply. “ Yes, sir.*' '' Well, I don’t. Take it back.” 
” Yes, sir.” Here one drinks either stout from a tankard, or 
some sound wine; but if one orders wine, one gives the waiter 
directions as to the temperature. It is de rigueur. The door 
leading into the dining-room is labelled ” coffee room ”, and 
there is a significant notice ” Ladies’ dining room upstairs.” 
Ladies are not willingly admitted to the ground floor, and those 
women, if any, who dared to pass that door labelled ” coffee 
room ” would be requested to leave, or at least pointed at as 
unwomanly. This is one of the last strongholds of the conserva¬ 
tive male. Yet here we males respect ourselves; we have a 
regard for the decencies. ” Gentlemen are requested not to 
smoke pipes in this establishment.” 

Friday, July i 6 th, 

Mrs. H. H. Penrose, 2 with whom I have for a long time corre¬ 
sponded, called to see me with her husband. She looked older 
than her age and her photograph, and he^ face seemed careworn. 
Otherwise I had judged her accurately from her writing: sen¬ 
sible, witty, very serious on some subjects, tolerant, self-re- 
strained. Her voice had the curious, low, vibrating intensity 
which I have before noticed in men and women accustomed to 
much solitude. She said that in their Irish mountain cottage, 
the nearest reasonable neighbour had been 20 miles distant, and 
that in Florida they had not been much richer in society. 

Mrs. Penrose gave me a lovely scrap of a conversation which 
had passed between an aunt of hers and Marie Corelli. 

M.C. Do you like tennis ? 

^ In Fleet Street. It has since been altered. 

* Author of ** The Modem Gospel ’* and a number of other novels. 
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The aunt makes a perfunctory answer. 

M.C, The only tennis I like is Tennyson. 

Pause. 

M.C. The dear old man sent me a beautiful letter once. 

I tried to look said the excellent aunt afterwards, as 
if Tennyson had been in the habit of sending me a letter every 
day.^' 

Friday, July 31SL 

I started with Sharpe and Alcock to cycle to Halifax. 

Saturday, August 1st. 

Watson, the late registrar of the Roy J College of Music, went 
to get shaved in a provincial town. '' How easy it would be 
for me to cut your throat, sir!sa d the barber as he was 
stropping the razor. Watson consid* red a moment and fled. 
The next day the barber did cut a cu tomer's throat. He had 
become a homicidal maniac. 

Lincolnshire, Sunday, August 2nd. 

Riding through the heart of England, the general impression is 
one of decent prosperity and content. One sees nothing of that 
agricultural distress of which one reads so much in towns. It 
is an endless succession of picturesque and cleanly rural activities 
punctuated by neat towns, where old-fashioned inns seem to 
dominate and represent the municipal architecture. The worst 
roads are passable, and every village has the air of being well- 
tended. But then one rides only in summer and fair weather. 

Doncaster, Sunday, August 2nd. Evening. 

The landlord of the Reindeer told us at length of his difficulties 
with the swell-rough in race-weeks, and it appeared that at these 
times a loaded revolver always formed part of his personal outfit. 
'' This place is simply hell,” he said. We have two policemen 
continually at the foot of the stairs, and at any moment eight 
more can be summoned in 15 seconds.” 

Ouistreham,^ Thursday, September 2nd. 

A pile of letters and papers which had been following me about 
France arrived to-day. Among them were two from my mother, 

^ On the coast of Calvados, at the head of the deep-water canal from 
Caen. 
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which I saved till the end of my reading. The last one was as 
follows— 

Barmouth, 

9 Marine Terrace, 

August 30/ '97. 

10.30 ^,m. 

My Dear Arnold, 

However am I to tell you of the dreadful calamity that 
has come over us: after breakfast on Sunday morning the 
four boys went out to bathe, and poor Billy ^ has not returned : 
how we managed to live through it I can't tell: Billy the 
strongest swimmer of the four: I knew one was missing, 
but I was sure it was our Frank, indeed we all thought the 
same: but Frank came out the third: and the fourth has 
gone ; poor Billy : Sep and Frank Boulton came on Saturday 
afternoon: we are hoping the body will come in with the 
tide : there is a very high sea on the last day or two ; they 
walked out on the sands for a long way, the water scarcely 
up to their waists : and they must suddenly have got into the 
current, which is very strong : but why don't they put notices 
up to say it is dangerous ? Oh why ? Pa rushed for a boat, 
but they are a long way off: and all day yesterday we were 
waiting, waiting, waiting : hoping to hear something : we could 
not telegraph to Boultons yesterday, but Pa wrote a letter 
to Mr. Dodds, our minister, to ask him to go in first thing 
this morning, and break it to his father and mother: so far 
we have not had a telegram from them : so we are waiting, 
waiting, waiting again. You can't have any idea what fear¬ 
fully hard work it is : killing work : Tertia takes it bravely : 
she and Florrie were out on the beach when he disappeared: 
Pa was there too, he went out with the boys and stood by their 
mackintoshes, etc: they bathed from the beach, as no vans 
were out at the time: Pa rushed for a boat when he knew 
something was wrong, but he thought it was our Frank that 
was in danger. Tertia was hysterical after she came in from 
the beach: several times when we have missed her from the 
room she has been found lying on Willie's bed hugging the 
clothes that he took off just before bathing ; and the cap that 
he used to wear, a brown check one, never leaves her hands, 
she clasps it to her tightly and paces backwards and forwards 
^ Willie Boulton, who was engaged to Arnold Bennett's sister, Tertia. 
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in the room: scarcely any sleep for anybody: no appetite 
though the meals are served as usual, and go away practically 
untasted. Our Frank feels it fearfully: he was the last to 
speak to him : the three were fearfully exhausted: one gentle¬ 
man took Sep in the next house to his, Sep would have fallen 
going up the steps, but the gentleman caught him ; gave him 
a big dose of brandy and came he: e and put him in bed: 
another one brought Frank Boulton in, took him to his bed¬ 
room, rubbed him well down, and put his feet in hot water: 
everybody was very good: the peoi le in this house as well: 
but alas ! he is gone, he is gone : p 'or Billy ! Poor Tertia ! 
Whatever sort of a house is there at Grange Cottage ? 

I have not heard anything from \ ou except Sissie's p.c. 

Your very sorrowful mother. 

We don’t know how soon we can ^ et from here, I suppose 
we shall have to wait longer: they ay if he doesn’t turn up 
by to-morrow, it may be a week. 

I can’t read the letter through, please excuse mistakes. 

I threw the letter over to Kennerley to read, and walked 
away to the lock. Presently Kennerley came up, and putting 
the letter into my hand whispered, Thank you.” 

Shall you go home to-night ? ” he asked. 

” Oh no,” I said. ” What’s the use ? ” 

In a few minutes it occurred to me that of course I was going 
by the Newhaven steamer that night. Nothing else was possible. 

* * * >iC 

As the time approached for the appearance of the steamer, 
little groups of people collected round the darkness of the lock, 
in which small craft had already encamped. At some distance 
on the other side of the channel, were a few electric lights where 
some earthworks had begun to be thrown up. Save for these 
and one or two other scattered lamps, all was mysterious gloom. 
At last the hoot of the steamer came eerily down the canal, and 
as the vessel rounded the last comer its electric headlight, like 
a great eye dropping a tear in the still water, illuminated the 
vista of the canal, and though it was yet a mile away, threw 
a deep black shadow behind our figures. 

Then suddenly I felt that this passage of a channel steamer 
through Ouistreham lock was going to be an impressive trans¬ 
action. 
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I was filled with the presence of an inexorable power. With 
tremendous majesty the great ship crept gradually forward to 
the accompaniment of hoarse calls and hoots, and so at last 
into the lock. It was an hour before the water of the lock 
had subsided and her bulwarks were level with the sides of the 
lock. She moved out silently, save for the pilot's call, and 
with the same dignity as she appeared, disappeared with us 
into the wind and blackness of the sea. 

Such scenes as this are the poetic apotheosis of machinery. 
The spectacle accorded with and soothed my feelings. 

Friday, September yd. 

I went into the breakfast-room at home, scene of a thousand 
love-makings. Tertia, dressed in black, sat in the easy chair 
in front of the fire. It was cold. She got up. 

Poor old girl! " I said, as I kissed her. She cried a moment. 
Then we others began to talk of common affairs. Tertia sat 
silent. 

Afterwards in the dining-room Pater recounted his version of 
the accident; how Sep had struggled out of the water, and 
running towards him had shouted something which the high 
wind carried away. “ Pa, if you don't get a boat quick you'll 
never see our Frank again " ; Pater's run of over 500 yards of 
loose sand to the nearest boat, and the long-drawn delay of 
launching; the appearance of Tertia and Florrie on the beach, 
and the altercation between him and Tertia as to whether it was 
Frank or Willie who was in danger—an altercation of dreadful 
pathos; how all the boys had remained cool throughout, and 
how Willie had struck out strongly, after our Frank had told 
the others to leave him to float on the current till a boat could 
overtake him ; how Frank had somehow contrived to reach land, 
and how he thought till long afterwards that Willie was safe, 
taking it for granted. ... 

Friday, September 10th. 

During this week, when I have been taking early morning walks 
with Tertia, and when I have been traversing the district after 
dark, the grim and original beauty of certain aspects of the 
Potteries, to which I have referred in the introduction to Anna 
Tellwright ", has fully revealed itself for the first time. Before 
breakfast, on the heights of Sneyd Green, where the air blows 
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as fresh and pure (seemingly) as at the seaside, one gets glimpses 
of Burslem and of the lands between Burslem and Norton, 
which have the very strangest charm. The stretch of road on 
which one stands, used by men and young women on their way 
to work, is sufficiently rural and untouched to be intrinsically 
attractive. It winds through pretty curves and imdulations; 
it is of a good earthy colour and its borders are green and bushy. 
Down below is Burslem, nestled in tiie hollow between several 
hiUs, and showing a vague picturesque mass of bricks through 
its heavy pall of smoke. If it were an (Id Flemish town, beautiful 
in detail and antiquely interesting, o: e would say its situation 
was ideal. It is not beautiful in detail, but the smoke transforms 
its ugliness into a beauty transcending the work of architects 
and of time. Though a very old towi;, it bears no sign of great 
age—the eye is never reminded of its t omance and history—but 
instead it thrills and reverberates with the romance of machinery 
and manufacture, the romance of ou; fight against nature, of 
the gradual taming of the earth's secret forces. And surrounding 
the town on every side are the long straight smoke and steam 
wreaths, the dull red flames, and all the visible evidences of the 
immense secular struggle for existence, the continual striving 
towards a higher standard of comfort. 

This romance, this feeling which permeates the district, is 
quite as wonderfully inspiring as any historic memory could be. 

And if the effects of morning are impressive, what shall be 
said of the night scenes—of the flame-ht expanses bearing witness 
to a never-ceasing activity; the sky-effects of fire and cloud; 
and the huge dark ring of hills surrounding this tremendous arena. 

Monday, September 

We were all seated in the chapel. A dozen apprentice boys had 
carried in armfuls of wreaths and piled them about the com¬ 
munion-rail. Then entered the great oak coffin, borne shoulder 
high by four men from Boulton's works, and on it two solitary 
wreaths, Tertia's and that of the Boulton family. The solitari¬ 
ness of these wreaths would have made me cry had I continued 
to look at them. Yet I had placed them there myself while 
the coffin was yet on the bier in the chapel yard. 

Of all the thousands of people congregated in the streets to 
witness the funeral procession, I saw two only who removed 
their hats as we passed. 
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Tuesdayy September 

This affair is now over. The Goncourt brothers would in my 
place have noted every item of it, and particularly watched 
themselves. I had intended to do as much, but the various 
incidental distractions proved too strong for my resolution. 

Thursdayy September z^th. 

This morning John Lane gave a definite undertaking to publish 
my novel '' A Man from the Northon or before the ist of 
February next. 

As an excuse for delay, he said that the past season had been 
incredibly bad for publishers, and that he had been obliged to 
postpone publication of so many volumes that everything was 
in arrears. 

Speaking of his approaching marriage, he said: "'I want it 
to come ; I want it to be soon ; I must settle down ; one needs 
a woman in the house. I am tired of my present life, have been 
tired of it for a long time.'' 

This from a bachelor aged circa 40. 

Tuesdayy October $th. 

To wake up at midnight, after an hour's sleep, with a headache, 
shght but certainly indicative of the coming attack; to hear 
the clock strike, every note drilling a separate hole into your 
skull; to spend the rest of the night uneasily between sleeping 
and waking, always turning over the pillow, and tormented 
intermittently by idiotic nightmares, crowded with action, which 
fatigue the brain : this is a disturbed liver. Towards morning 
comes the hope, caused by the irregularity of the pain, that the 
headache will pass away on getting up. But it never does so. 
Then one comes downstairs, eyes as it were in red-hot sockets, 
and gulps some effervescing saline. One rises from breakfast 
with a mouth full of reminiscences—butter, cocoa, porridge, and 
the headache remains. One walks to the ofi&ce in the fresh 
autumn air ; the headache remains. Towards noon, one seeks 
the last remedy, a draught which weakens the action of the 
heart. It is effective, and after half an hour's sonmolence in 
a chair, one recovers, half-dazed, but without the headache; 
weak, silly, nerveless, but without the headache. The impulse 
to work is alive again, and one accomplishes an hour. But 
after lunch and dinner one has a consciousness that a new head- 
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ache is lying in wait, and, one’s resolves worn away by the 
constant sense of fatigue in the eyes and of rapid pulsation 
round the back of the head, one weakly lapses into idleness, 
trusting that to-morrow will be different. 

I foimd myself at the Wagner Promenade concert. It seems 
to me that Henry J. Wood lacks the repose and reticence of a 
great conductor. He continually endeavours to express the 
music to his band in curves of the ann, sudden contractions of 
all the muscles, frowns and smiles. 1 f such procedure is to be 
effective, it can only be effective at rehearsal. At the perform¬ 
ance, the conductor knowing what t] e band can do, and the 
band knowing what the conductor d^ sires, gestures should be 
unnecessary. At the performance the band needs, not an inter¬ 
pretation of the music, but merely c( ntrol and reminders. 

Steindl,^ the pianist aged 6 or 7, pla5^-id a Schubert Impromptu 
(No. 4) and Raff’s Fabian He is lot more than 7, and has 
the pale face and vast skull of the typical precocious genius. 
He runs on to the platform, takes his s at, and then stares dowm 
at the audience with calm reproachful expression. Then he 
turns to his father for the signal to begin. He is not lost in his 
performance, but rather (as it were) preoccupied with something 
else, seldom looking at the keyboard and constantly directing 
upon the audience that reproachful stare. During the perform¬ 
ance his father exchanged looks of pride and pleasure with 
members of the orchestra, every man in which followed the 
child’s movements with a sort of paternal wistfulness. At the 
end, when Steindl stood bowing and bobbing to the applause, 
my body shook and my eyes filled with tears, in spite of myself. 

Wednesday, October 6 th, 

At times, and in some fortunate aspects, London will look as 
quaint, picturesque, and mediaeval, as any old-world continental 
city. But it must be regarded with a “ fresh ” eye, an eye 
unprejudiced by custom and associations. When I catch the 
town in such an aspect, I understand how the inhabitants of 
these old-world continental cities can be oblivious to the attrac¬ 
tiveness which surrounds them, as they certainly are, and I 
suddenly see eye to eye with the appreciative foreigner in London. 

This morning, as I walked through the Green Park in an 

^ The appearance of Bruno Steindl, the prodigy-pianist, aged 7 , created 
a stir in the musical world. 
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October mist, it occurred to me that the sheep grazing there, 
and the soldiers practising flag-signals, would, if seen by me in 
an unfamiliar city, have constituted for me a memorable picture 
of pure quaintness. Then, walking in the ^rand as the sun 
overpowered the fog, what mellow picturesque was there in the 
vista of churches, backed by the roofs of the Law Courts and 
further away a tower for all the world like the Beffroi at Bruges. 
Observed five hundred miles away, a scene less striking than 
this would be one to talk about and grow enthusiastic over, one 
to buy photographs of . . . But it happens to be in London. 

Thursday, October jth. 

On Tuesday my father called on me at Fetter Lane,^ and after¬ 
wards a lady inquired from me whether he was my brother, 
thus carrying on the tradition of youthfulness to which his 
appearance long ago gave rise. But to-day I noticed, I think 
for the first time, the approaches of middle-age upon him. I 
felt acutely that he and I were of different generations; that 
parent and child, be they never so willing, can never come 
intellectually together, simply because one time of life differs 
crudely and harshly from another. He has now the physical 
and mental deliberativeness which characterizes the ageing. I 
chafe under this slowness, but I need not do so : it is a sign not 
of decay, but of natural development. He balances argument 
against counter-argument with an evident pleasure in the process 
of balancing, not as a means to an end, but for the sake of so 
balancing. The other day he said sarcastically to Emily, 
“ How my children do patronize me! And a few weeks ago 
when I laughingly referred to my '' aged parents he seized 
the phrase, repeated it, and recounted it to callers in the evening— 
jokingly, but I could see that it occupied his thoughts. 

Criterion Theatre. Whenever I see Charles Wyndham in a 
new part, 21 come away from the theatre full of a desire to con¬ 
duct my life as invariably he conducts his, on the stage : with 
good humour, kind cynicism, adaptability, and at back of these 
a strain of real faith in the ** ultimate decency of things ; but 
perhaps most of all I envy his savoir faire, his equality to any 
contretemps that may arise, and his unfailing presence of mind. 

^ The offices of Woman, lo-ii Fetter Lane. 

* He was playing Sir Christopher Deering in H. A. Jones's The Liars ", 
produced at the Criterion, October 6. 
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Whatever his dramatists may have intended, Charles Wyndham 
always plays exactly the same character, a character which has 
the qualities I have named and which sets me buzzing with 
insane aspirations. 

Mondayy October nth. 

At the S3maonds\ As I listened to this mother and daughter 
recounting their deeds and wanderings since I last saw them, I 
was struck by their faculty for extractii g from life pleasure and 
amusement. They read everything th&t appears, travel during 
several months in the year, gamble sob rly when gambling is to 
be had, and generally make it a duty t« go through life with as 
much pleasantness and change as will ot fatigue them. Both 
are witty, and neither is afraid of crit nzing her friends, or of 
getting fun out of idols. The daughter writes clever novels, and 
exhibits a good-humoured, railing tolermce for all '' missions ", 
including her own. 

Tuesday, October i<^th. 

I called on Gardner at the Avenue Theatre ^ to pay a visit of 
sympathy. His brief venture there closed abruptly last night 
because (immediately) the gas company had cut off the gas. 

At the stage door I had to wait while the commissionaire 
satisfied himself that I was not a lawyer's clerk, and took Gard¬ 
ner’s pleasure as to seeing me. A little group of minor stage- 
folk were round the door asking for various officials and being 
put off by the commissionaire. Occasionally some one appeared, 
out of a maze of scenery, from the interior and said, " Morning, 
old boy, what can I do for you ? " Then followed a colloquy, 
a pat on the back, and the applicant departed, temporarily 
appeased. 

Gardner received me in the salon of the theatre, which I 
reached through dark very narrow passages varied by sudden 
short flights of steps ; I had to light myself with a match. The 
end of a cigarette stuck to his lower lip throughout the interview. 
As we talked I could see now and then the cold pallid interior 
of the theatre with the stage set. 

He told me a wonderful story of the failure of backers to back, 
of the hostility or stupidity of the Press, of the prosperity that 
was coming at the very moment when he was compelled to 
' In ^Northumberland Avenue. 
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close. Can’t be helped/’ he said at the end, Fortune of 
war.” The expenses of the production had been at the rate of 
;^400 a week, and the takings at the rate of £70. 

Thursday y October 21st, 

Lunch with Eden Phillpotts, H. D. Lowry, Bayly and another. 
The conversation came round to author’s receipts. Phillpotts 
said that he, one of the original band of contributors, was suing 
the Idler for (I think) twelve guineas, and that he had recently 
lost fifteen guineas due from the Minster Magazine^ The fifth 
man told how G. A. Sala had got him to work for six months 
without paying a penny. 

Referring to defaulting journals, I told them that I had only 
lost money once. For years the Star has owed me 3/6 for a 
paragraph, which I have never been able to obtain. 

Friday, October 22nd. 

Rankin, formerly American journalist, now college professor 
and connoisseur of early Italian art, told me some stories of the 
imscrupulousness which characterizes American journalism. He 
said that the New York Journal was once nearly extinguished 
by its rivals through the agency of the Associated Press of New 
York. The latter, by arrangement, refused on any terms to 
supply the Journal with the ordinary service of news, and the 
Journal, in order to avert complete stoppage and disaster, took 
the only course open; namely, bought up, at enormous cost, 
another newspaper which had a contract for the news service. 

Apropos ; when Cleo de Merode was dancing recently in New 
York, she one day told her managers that on that night she 
should change her coiffure, abandoning for the time her method 
of brushing the hair straight down from the centre of the forehead 
over the ears. Posters were immediately issued: 


TO-NIGHT 
CLtO DE MERODE 
WILL SHOW 
HER EARS. 


^ This magazine ceased publication in March, 1896 . 
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PariSt Saturday, October 23rd. 

As the train swaggered through Dulwich, we ^ caught a glimpse 
of a platform full of city men and city clerks and a few girls, 
waiting for an up-local. It was impossible not to feel uplifted 
by a feeling of superiority. In the minds of how many on that 
platform is not the continental train, as it thunders past every 
morning, the visible symbol of pleasure, adventure and romance ! 
... I remembered my emotions yeais ago at Hornsey, as I 
stood on the platform there and saw the Edinburgh express 
sweep swiftly and smoothly by . . . And the Edinburgh 
express was not the Continental boat train, though it moved 
more proudly, with its gorgeous Pulln.an in the centre of it. 

Dover and Calais. What mean, am )rphous entrance portals 
to great kingdoms! Mere grimy unte ided back-doors! 

As we left Dover harbour, the lines of grepsh-yellow official 
buildings on the grey-green hillside spread out clear, and then 
disappeared in the vague distance. The sea was rough. I 
closed my eyes and prepared to be uncomfortable. 

Paris train: The carriage was full of silent Frenchmen, and 
as we flew along through a ^ying sea of yellow leaves glinting 
in the sunlight, I remembered tales of the sociability of French¬ 
men—how, unlike Englishmen, they beguiled their journeys by 
courteous and cheerful dialogue. Perhaps on this line the 
native public has suffered by the example of our insular manners. 

For many miles the landscape was bare, greyish and un¬ 
interesting. Then, as we increased our distance from the sea 
southwards a change of temperature and of atmosphere became 
more and more perceptible, until the warmth and brightness 
made almost an English summer. Presently the character of the 
landscape altered. Water was everywhere in large quiet pools 
bordered by trees delightfully tinted, and we passed by pic¬ 
turesque towns with fine churches and wonderful crooked white 
streets. 

We entered Paris, as one enters London, by boring a way into 
the city through ravines with windowed walls. On the right 
was a single impressive feature, the hill of Montmartre sur¬ 
mounted by a great cathedral under scaffolding. 2 


^ Arnold Bennett was accompanied to Paris by his friend, Edwin 
Rickards. 

* The Sacr 6 Coeur on Montmartre was begun in 1875 , 
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It was dusk as we drove to the hotel through traffic less 
crowded than that of London, but noisier, more gesticulating, 
and far more bewilderingly mazy. 

On my first evening in Paris, it was proper that I should see 
‘‘ Faust'' at the Opera. We arrived 20 minutes before the 
curtain, and found a vast interior honeycombed with corridors 
in which people, by comparison insignificant as ants, were 
rushing wildly about, arguing, gesticulating and quarrelling with 
the harpy-like ouvreuses. 

This was the 1099th performance of Faust ** at the Op^ra,^ 
and it was listened to with, all the rapt attention of a premiere. 
It is true that '' Faust still draws an average of over 20,000 
francs per performance, and is still the most popular work in the 
repertoire, but this was a special occasion, and the audience 
larger and more interested even than usual. 

I followed the performance, like the rest, with intent approval 
—and this though I had long ago bound myself by oaths never 
to sit out another Faust'' evening. But no '' Faust could 
approach this for perfect ensemble. In some ways it has become 
highly conventionalized by repetition, yet the conventionality 
does not annoy. Specious and meretricious as it must appear 
to those who can appreciate Wagner, nevertheless this house 
forces you to accept it for a classic. 

As we came out of the Opera, men were crying the Journal, 
with the first feuilleton of Zola*s '' Paris Zola and the Journal 
and Steinlen's poster thereof seem just now to flame in the fore¬ 
head of the City. 

Saturday, October 2^th. 

Walking from the Trocadero to the Bois de Boulogne, and so to 
the Arc de Triomphe and down the Champs Elys^es, I search 
for the formula which should express Paris—in vain. The great 
central difference—the phrase which is to disclose the gulf 
between the Latin and the Teutonic, eludes and evades the 
effort of the mind to seize it; only the obvious, the palpable, 
the little discrepancies show forth: the grandeur of the streets, 
the large vision of the architects who made them, monopolize 
attention and thought and with the tail of the eye one notes 
slight peculiarities,—ribboned costumes of nursemaids, coach¬ 
men's hats, toy balloons of children, cyclists' cowbells, and a 

1 " Faust was first produced at the Th64tre Lyrique in 1859 . 
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thousand other trifles. One tries to get behind and below 
them, but without success. 

Strange, how in a foreign city, one will take trouble to see 
things not deemed worth seeing at home ! I went to the Folies- 
Berg^res with the expressed intention of stud3dng the audience. 
The main part of the performance was a weak imitation of the 
Empire, with two well-known Empiie stars, Loie Fuller and 
Cinquevalli, to give distinction. Yet I stood on tiptoe most of 
the evening in the midst of a tightly pressed crowd in order to 
get a mere occasional glimpse of the stage. 

Monday^ October 2^th. 

Ascended the tower of Notre Dame ii, order to see the Devils, 
which surpassed expectations. It stn;ck me that these twelfth 
century devils gazed over Zola's Pai;s with a certain benign 
satisfaction. 

Gardens of the Luxembourg. It is }.ere that Bohemian Paris 
takes the air. This part of the city has an effective significance 
which is misaing in the neighbourhc>od of the cosmopolitan 
Boulevard des Italiens. Here is some Doing. People are less 
self-conscious and more purposeful; more truly lighthearted and 
yet more earnest. ... A beautiful afternoon, absolutely cloud¬ 
less sky, gentlest breeze just moving out of the perpendicular 
the high fountain-spray in front of the Palace. ... A large, 
apparently but not really shapeless space, gravelled and sown 
with brown trees and yellow chairs, and untidy with autumn 
leaves. 

As to the people: 

Nursemaids, whose large white or blue aprons and white caps 
seem to strike the note of the scene; scores of children, many 
just able to walk, others learning to skip or clumsily trundling 
hoops, others in arms ; the last seemed always to be receiving 
clean napkins from their plump, comfortable nurses. 

Students in fine black hats and vast neckties, walking about 
or sitting in groups. 

The chairwoman, a buxom young woman, capless, with a 
large black apron. She goes to a group of young students who 
are talking and laughing among themselves. Without appar¬ 
ently noticing her, they throw her a few words, still laughing, 
a colloquy ensues, and then for some reason she goes away 
without exacting pennies from them. 
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Young women, carelessly chic, some powdered, all talkative, 
sitting about in pairs, with looks on their faces of invitation. 

Here and.there a iew sedater groups, well-dressed; papa, 
mama et bebS, or perhaps several old women full of volubility 
and gesture. 

A few inquisitive dogs. 

In the distance, the tooting of tram cars, and the vague roar 
of traffic. 

The traveller, however virginal and enthusiastic, does not 
enjoy an unbroken ecstasy. He has periods of gloom, periods 
when he asks himself the object of all these exertions, and puts 
the question whether or not he is really experiencing pleasure. 
At such times he suspects that he is not seeing the right things, 
that the characteristic, the right aspects of these strange scenes 
are escaping him. He looks forward dully to the days of his 
holiday yet to pass, and wonders how he will dispose of them. 
He is disgusted because his money is not more, his command of 
the language so slight, and his capacity for enjoyment so limited. 
His mind goes forward to speculate as to his future career, 
which seems one of but narrow possibilities, and he foresees 
failure. The newness of things grows monotonous ; he desires 
the known, the expected. 

Tuesday, October 26th. 

Com^die Fran^aise. Lever du rideau, 

D^pit Amoureux piece in one act by Moli^re. During this 
short play, the classicaUty of the Theatre frangais made itself 
distinctly felt. But after the dullness of the first act of “ Mdlle 
de la Seigli^re and what with the close atmosphere of the 
hges and R's continual cough, we were moved to come 
away—to leave the sacred Fran9aise in the middle of our first 
visit. 

There was a full and interested house for a stock programme 
put on at the last moment d cause d*indisposition. 

The exterior—solid, grave and severe—apposite to the tradi¬ 
tions of the theatre. 

Curious, the frequency of maisons d*accouchement of vast size 
with large gilt signs in a city whose population is said to be, if 
not actually falling, stationary. 

One house had a pictorial sign, showing a young girl, in modem 
costume, looking at an opening bush from which rises a baby. 
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Wednesday, October 2yth. 

With infinite labour and fatigue I casually inspected one little 
comer, perhaps the fiftieth part, of the Louvre: Italian and 
Flemish pictures; and came forth again exhausted. 

Mus^e Cluny : the Musee Plantin over again, but less complete 
in detail and less realistic as a redintegration of renaissance 
life. 

Luxembourg Gallery. I was a little disappointed with Watts, 
Stevens, Sisley, Manet and Monet. It seems to me that the 
last two have been extinguished by several painters of the 
present generation. 

The Journal stated to-day that :ast Saturday one hundred 
voitures-reclames visited every place within 20 kilometres of the 
fortifications, to distribute Steinlen'^ affiche of Zola's “ Paris " ; 
also that 30 voitures-reclames had b en circulating continuously 
for 10 days previously; also that the cost of launching the 
novel had been 150,000 francs. 

I walked the length of the Chair ps Elys^es and back again 
to-night between 10 and ii. The immense thoroughfare had a 
depressing deserted appearance. In the side alleys imder the 
trees a light mist hung low, and through this the forms of empty 
chairs were made spectrally visible by the gas-lamps. Down 
the road at intervals passed cyclists with Chinese lanterns, 
swiftly overtaking the few fiacres. Occasionally the light of a 
flying lantern lit up the face of a girl pedalling hardily in her neat 
knickerbockers over the perfect surface of the gloomy thorough¬ 
fare. 

At the beginning of the Place de la Concorde I trod on a dead 
cat, its limbs all spread abroad and its cheek on the roadway. 
In the rue de Rivoli and the me de la Paix all was obscure, save 
for a few small bright squares of illumination, marking shops 
which vended obscenities for the convenience of travelling 
Englishmen. 

Thursday, October z^th. 

To-night, owing to the inaccuracy of a map, I walked straight 
out of Paris, in search of the Casino. Up one long street with 
no turning, the me S. Martin, miles of gaslit resounding mon¬ 
otony. There were caf^s all the way, thickly strewn on both 
sides the way; at first large and lofty and richly decorated, 
with vast glazed facades, and manned by waiters in black and 
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white; then gradually growing smaller and less busy; the 
black and white waiters gave place to men in blouses, and men 
in blouses gave place to women and girls, short, fat women and 
girls, who chattered among themselves and to customers; once 
I passed a caf^ quite deserted save for the waiter and the waitress, 
who sat, head on arms, side by side over a table, asleep. I saw 
deserted cafd concerts only open on Sundays and fete days. 
The shops got smaller and busier; they were filled apparently 
by the families of the proprietors. At length I crossed over a 
canal, and here the street widened out to an immense width, and 
it was quiet and deserted under the gas-lamps. I went under, 
railway bridges, and saw in the distance great termini, silent in 
their blue hazes of electric light. Then came the city barriers 
and the octroi, and I knew then that the map was wrong about 
the location of the Casino of Paris. But the straight street, 
darker now, still stretched in front of me, and I followed it a 
little while for curiosity, till I passed another octroi and was 
in a township outside Paris. At last I turned back, and as soon 
as I was again within the barriers, I called a fiacre : 

'' Cocher. Le Casino de Paris.'* 

At the Post Office in the Avenue de TOpera, where I was 
sending off a telegram, two men came in and wrote a letter in 
consultation Ch&re Amie —^no —ma chere petite amie . . . 
mille haisers. ... Ton Albert,'* , . . Every word of the 
assignation was minutely discussed before being set down. An 
incident, I thought, characteristically French. 

Friday, October 2^th. 

The Pantheon. 

Aux grands hommes. La Patrie reconnaisante. 

This legend, stretching its gold letters across the face of the 
building, has in it something wonderfully moving. It breathes 
piety in the true sense. 

R. is wonderfully addicted to talking in the early hours of 
the morning. He came into my room to-night at 12.45 a.m. 
and gave a monologue on modem architecture, from which I 
learnt that Norman Shaw^ is one of the immortal British archi¬ 
tects, and that one named Philip Webb, very little known at 
present, stands near to him. 

^ R. N. Shaw is, perhaps, best known as the architect of New Scotland 
Yard. He died in 1912 . 
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Saturday, October ^oth, 

Montmartre. Cabaret, du Conservatoire (Ancienne abbaye de 
la Butte— I2th cent.). “ 

There was an attractiveness in the simple exterior of this caf^ 
of the Boulevard Rochechouart. When we went in, the salle 
du concert was not yet opened. While waiting we ordered 
cognacs, and looked at the very clever pencilled portraits which 
covered the walls. The caf^ propei, or outer court, was a long 
low narrow room, narrowing still ir ore at the back to the door 
giving on the salle du concert. There were perhaps a dozen 
consommateurs, none of them apparently different from the 
consommateurs of any other cafe. At about 9.30 it was quietly 
annoimced that the concert would commence at once, and we 
went forward, rather surprised at the charge of 2 francs for 
entrance to the show. The salle v/i 5 a room of irregular shape, 
roughly painted to represent a crypt with a groined roof. Down 
the middle of it were three narrow trestle-tables with seats at 
either side of them. In one comer a clumsy tapestry arrange¬ 
ment of a proscenium, very small and toy-like, and near this 
a piano. At the back were several toy loges, a comical imitation 
of a theatre. The walls were hung wdth copies of ancient stand¬ 
ards and with old brass musical instruments, and here and 
there they were frescoed. 

The pianist came and moved his fingers lightly over the key¬ 
board, and drifted into a march. Then the proprietor at the 
back announced “ mon bon camarade ” So-and-so. A dark little 
man of about 35 with a keen pleasant face, dressed in blue 
serge, came forward, and leaning negligently on the piano, sang 
very prettily, in a thin voice, a sentimental song about Venice. 
His tone suited the small room (which 80 people filled) to per¬ 
fection. Then another “ bon camarade was announced, an 
older heavier man, very dark and self-contained, and with a face 
something like Verlaine's in its torpor and pallor. He sang a 
humorous song, and in the last verse, after 3 verses of utter 
impassivity, disclosed a twdnkle and a smile to show that he 
also was enjoying the joke. The applause was immense. This 
man sang twice, and each time hoisted himself on to the low 
platform by clinging to the piano. Others followed him, all 
roughly dressed—one man had brown gloves sticking up from 
the breast pocket of an old frock coat, and among them two 
women ma bonne camarade ”) both charmingly unaffected and 
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good-natured and clever, dressed in black or dark blue, with 
none of the conventional stage airs. Before the entertainment 
had proceeded ten minutes, the artistic feeling which permeated 
it was most apparent. The audience was of the lower middle 
class, seemingly quite ordinary, but nevertheless appreciating 
what was set before them. One woman, not at all fashionably 
dressed, wore an exquisitely embroidered stomacher in blues and 
purples. 

The songs were varied by some scenes from the little theatre 
de Vombre, in which cardboard figures throw a shadow against a 
background thrown from a magic lantern. Then, after more 
songs, came the piece of the evening, for theatre de Vomhre, piece 
en dix tableaux, entitled “ La marche a Tetoile The lights 
were turned down, and the auteur-compositeur, looking like an 
intelligent carpenter, came forward to sing the lyric accompani¬ 
ment to his shadow-drama. The play proved to be a rendering 
of the story of the Cross, and, as rendered, it was remarkably 
effective, even moving ; certainly the theme was treated with 
singular poetic breadth. I could not judge either the words or 
the music, but there could not be a doubt that the intelligent 
carpenter was some sort of an artist. . . . After this, we left, 
agreed that this was the most artistic show that we had encoun¬ 
tered in Paris. We wondered how the affair was based as 
regards finance. At most the room held £$, and very little 
drink was sold, and that at quite a cheap rate. The chansonniers 
could not possibly have been adequately paid, and moreover 
they had not the look of professional performers; yet they 
surely would not sing regularly night after night con amore. 

As we went home past the Moulin Rouge and met crowds of 
carriages going towards it, each told the other that he had no 
desire to go there, and each lied. However, we did not call at 
the Moulin Rouge, but only for cognac at a caf^ in the Boulevard 
des Itahens. 

Sunday, October 315/. 

I left Paris. None of my deepest impressions about it seems to 
have been set down at all. 

Saturday, November i^th, 

A fortnight of industry. Hence nothing noted. Lately I have 
been depressed by apprehensions as to the future—the future 
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of the paper, and of my scheme for renting a house at Fulham. 
I have imagined all possible misfortunes and calamities. 

Thursday, November iSth. 

Dr. Farrar once told me that my heart and lungs were abso¬ 
lutely perfect, but that my stomach would always be a trouble 
to me. 

Monday, November 22nd. 

At the Grieg Concert, St. James's Kail. A crowded house, 
mainly filled with hordes of those idle, well-dressed, supercilious, 
unintelligent women who inhabit the West End and the more 
expensive suburbs; their hats, thoug i it is Autumn, made a 
garden. 

Grieg came on in a short jacket of I lack velvet which serves 
to decrease still further his short statu e. He has a large head 
with white hair and a bald patch, and ‘he shrewd wrinkled face 
of a thinker. A restless man, weary smd yet the victim of an 
incurable vivacity. The concussion o: his hands on the keys 
jerked back his head at every loud chord. Between the move¬ 
ments of a sonata he bowed almost imperceptibly and wiped his 
face every time with the same mechanical movement. He 
looked like one who has exhausted the joys of fame and of being 
adored. 

In the orchestra, full of hero-worshippers, I noticed particu¬ 
larly two girls, friends, who must have stood hours at the door 
to gain their unique position in the first row. One smiled 
ecstatically and showed her teeth (I think she was American) 
throughout the concert. The other had a fixed and mournful 
face. She never stirred and seldom spoke; she did not join 
in the applause, which was frantic in those seats. Her thin lips 
were set, and her dark eyes set. She was the Serious Student, 
never happy, never even passably content, always reaching for 
the unattainable; without doubt she had little talent, but an 
immense purpose and energy. I fancied I could see her in her 
daily existence, secretive, self-contained, and occasionally, only 
occasionally, opening the gates of her soul to some companion 
in a sudden abandonment. 

Round about me a group of newspaper critics exchanged the 
childish babble of daily journalism. 

As I went out, I thought that in another hour or so a thousand 
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pianos in a thousand suburban homes would echo to the chords 
of that Grieg Sonata and suite. 

Thursday, November 2$th, 

Last night, as I sat alone in the house, reviewing there was a 
strange knock. I went to the door, and saw old Mr. Boulton in 
the fog; a hansom was just driving away. He came in, and 
sat down in my easy chair: a tall, slightly bent figure, with a 
creased benevolent large face, and the whitest, silkiest hair and 
long beard: the most venerable and dignified person that has 
ever sat in this room of mine. I felt proud of the slight connec¬ 
tion between us. He began to talk to me about the technique 
of writing, making naive, original observations—the thoughts of 
a gifted child; you could see the strong working of the mind 
that by means of machinery has revolutionized an entire craft. 

I don*t know anything about writing,'* he said, but give me 
a bit of machinery, and I could go to bed with it." 

I told him I had just bought a folio Bible printed at Burslem 
by John Tregortha, and asked if he would like to see it. “ Ay," 
he said, " I should. It's a book I'm rather partial to." So he 
got it over his knees, and putting his spectacles on, spelt out 
the interminable title page. I directed him to the family register 
which had been kept according to custom between the Old and 
the New Testaments. When he came to the date 1786 he said 
" My father was alive then," and at 1826 " I was born just a 
year before that." Afterwards he examined with the same 
minuteness my Tregortha Hymn Book and Herbal. 

At a quarter to ten he must go. He said he always went to 
bed between 10.30 and 10.45, and answered 20 or 30 letters 
before breakfast. I asked him how he proposed to get to 
Bloomsbury. " Oh," he said, " I shall go up this street, turn 
to the right, and pick up what I can—cab or bus." I had a 
mind to set him on his way, but he seemed so alert, so equipped, 
with his 71 years and his magnificent white hair and his tall 
stooping figure, that to offer to do so would have been an insult. 

Afterwards, I wondered to myself if he had taken the trouble 
to sum me up quickly. I felt always with him that he spoke 
about the hundredth part of what he thought, and I have 
noticed that he never contradicts. 

A lone and wonderful genius, if ever there was one, existing 
in the world of his own brain, and passing over the earth as if 
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in a dream. Yet shrewd in earthly things and never to be 
fooled. . . . The force of his character radiates from him a 
certain fine influence sensible enough to those delicate enough 
to see it. . . . I regarded his visit as an event in my life, 
though he had not come to see me but Tertia, and was disap¬ 
pointed at missing her. 

Saturday, November 27th. 

Indirectly I heard news of Simeon S )lomon through a picture 
dealer in Regent Street, via Marriott. Simeon Solomon was 
once one of the lights of the Pre-Raj haelite School, the friend 
of Rossetti and of Burne-Jones, who b* th had sincere admiration 
for his work.i dealer said that he was now in a lunatic 

asylum. At one time he said, '' i gave him £2 a week and 
took his sketches. The money wa.^ paid daily, for he was 
always penniless.” Marriott asked where Solomon lived in 
those days. ” He didn’t live anywhere,” the dealer said; 
“ he had no home. If he could afforc it, he slept at a common 
lodging-house ; if not, on the Embiuikment." 

Marriott said that Solomon had really been mad for years, 
and that many years ago, it was stated that he was reduced to 
doing sketches for pots of beer. 

Sunday, November 2%ih. 

Talking about things uncanny, Webster said that the weirdest 
thing of all was the vibrating cry of the snipe on the moors at 
night—a cry which you hear, faint and wavering, in the distance, 
and which the next second has shot past your ears in the dark¬ 
ness. This bird is also called the bog-bleater ; Webster said 
that its cry had been termed ” the wail of a lost soul ”, and 
that the name was justified. There is nothing more horribly 
scaring, and the awfulness of it cannot be conceived by those 
who have not heard it. He described it effectively as ” the last 
cry on earth ”, and related how, as a child, he had been lost all 
night on the Westmorland moors; his terror of the invisible 
snipes shooting across the waste with their awful cries ; and his 
terror of stepping into a bog. 

Then he told me of his sole experience of ghosts. On a hill 
near Milnthorpe is a ruined cottage, said to be haunted. A 

^ Solomon’s best work was done between 1858 and 1872 , when he ceased 
to exhibit. He died in 1905 . 
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man and his wife had lived there, and one night the man being 
called away gave a gun into his wife's hands for her protection, 
and told her to shoot anything that appeared. Before he had 
proceeded far, he recollected that he had left something behind 
him, and returning to his cottage was shot by his wife. Hence 
the ghost. 

It seems that Webster was walking late in a dark lane near 
the ruin—a lane with a dreadful reputation for spirits—when 
he saw a sombre figure in front of him. [It advanced to within 
a few paces of him, and then grew large and wide, till it towered 
above him. Then it collapsed and Webster was standing in the 
middle of it. At last it edged away from him, face upwards, 
with a curious backward motion on hands and feet. As soon as 
it had moved Webster turned and ran two miles to the nearest 
humanity. ... He was a child, and thinks now the appearance 
was merely a subjective hallucination, but at the time nothing 
could have been more real to him. 

Webster related these stories with extraordinary graphic 
effectiveness. As he spoke of the terrors of the bog-bleater and 
his night on the moor, I had one of those periodical glimpses 
which are vouchsafed to me occasionally, of the vast crowd of 
wonderful sensations and experiences that a dweller in towns, 
like myself, is debarred from. ... A night on the moors, 
alone, with the snipe winging and crying about one. . . . The 
townsman can scarcely imagine it! 

Monday, December 6th, 

On Saturday night I finished my second book, The Art of 
Journalism for Women ". This afternoon, reading in the New 
Review (which this month ceases to exist) the conclusion of 
Joseph Conrad’s superb book, The Nigger of the Narcissus ", 
I had a mind to go on at once with my Staffordshire novel, treat¬ 
ing it in the Conrad manner, which after all is my own, on a 
grander scale. 

Tuesday, December yth. 

At Louis Parker’s new play " The Happy Life " at the Duke of 
York’s. During passages of rank sentimentality at the theatre, 
I am affected like a puritanic provincial lady when first she sees 
a woman in tights. I am obliged to look away, at the ceiling, 
at the boxes, einywhere but on the stage. 
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Now and then during the evening Tertia and I could not help 
smiling at the naive comments and appreciation of pseudo- 
tenderness, of two middle-aged people who sat behind us. I 
thought they must be well-to-do farmer people in town for the 
Agricultural Show. As we went out, I caught sight of them— 
Genevieve Ward and W. H. Vernon.^ I have noticed before 
that no amount of being behind the scenes dulls the actor’s 
appetite for the simple emotions of the stage. 

Saturday, December nth. 

At the smoking concert of the Roya’ Academy Students* Club. 
The scene reminded me at once of th^*. Boulevard St. Michel and 
itscaf^s. R., who with Lanchester ^ and another man has just 
won the open competition for the er ction of Assize Courts and 
Municipal Buildings at Cardiff, to c )st £360,000, explained to 
me how one man—Waterhouse R.i\.,® came to influence the 
character of nearly all modem put ic buildings. As most of 
these are put up to competition am )ng architects,—as Water- 
house is usually chosen as assessor,- -the crack men who make 
a speciality of such competitions ha\ e learnt Waterhouse’s pre¬ 
ferences and prejudices and are careful to study and stoop to 
them. R. said that he and his friends themselves, though 
strongly opposed to many of Waterhouse’s ideas, could not do 
less than make concessions in this respect. 

Waterhouse’s fee for deciding the Cardiff competition—an 
affair of five days—was 300 guineas, 

Wednesday, December i^th. 

I was talking to a woman who for a number of years has been 
a working journalist, attached to the staff of a reputable ladies’ 
paper, and producing an average of 4 or 5 or 6,000 words per 
week. She said to me : 

“ Tell me, Mr. Bennett, what is the way to learn to write 
properly. I am absolutely ignorant of the subject.” 

Characteristic of the woman-journalist of to-day, whom I have 
lashed with scorpions in my just-finished book on journalism ! 

' A well-known Victorian actor; he died in 1905. 

^ Rickards and Lanchester subsequently designed the Central Hall, 
Westminster. See p. 346. 

* Alfred Waterhouse (1830-1905) ; he designed the Natural History 
Museum, S. Kensington. 
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Thursday, December lUh. 

At my dentist's, a strangely Bohemian cockney, who called me 
'' Mate " at the second interview, and referred intimately to the 
missus and the kids. Nevertheless a good dentist. In his own 
jargon he said : '' I have put in two uppers and a lower to-day." 
He told me also of a curious domestic custom : " My missis ", he 
said, " has extraction money and toothpowder money for 'er 
perks." 

Friday, December 

I had imagined that leader-writers on the morning dailies re¬ 
ceived munificent salaries. But at lunch to-day, discussing 
with Lowry the murder of Terris,^ on which the previous evening 
he had written a column leader in 70 minutes, I learnt otherwise. 
Lowry is on the Morning Post, and he is paid by the piece, 
receiving 2 guineas for a column, i guinea for half a column, 
and half a guinea for a quarter column. 

Sunday, December i(jth, 

A story told to me to-day reminded me of a confidence of my 
Aunt's, made some years ago, concerning my maternal grand¬ 
father. It was given in the horrified tones of a daughter whose 
Puritan susceptibihties had been lacerated. My grandfather, it 
appears, at the age of seventy and odd, and after having been 
a long time a widower, began to pursue servant girls upon the 
outskirts of Burslem; and not all the shocked remonstrances 
of his daughters could bring him back to the narrow path. He 
never succeeded in enchanting any of these girls, but the inten¬ 
tion was, I was told, only too obvious. It is curious that at 
such a time of life, the long-repressed instincts of a man who 
had lived as a strict Wesleyan-Methodist, should at last have 
become unmanageable. Shortly after the episodes of the servant 
girls he mauried a buxom woman forty years his junior, a plump¬ 
faced pleasant woman who had the greatest difficulty not to 
caU me Mr, Arnold." 

Tuesday, December 2ist, 

The constant unsleeping watchfulness for verbal mistakes and 
slips and clumsiness in composition, necessitated by my post as 

^ William Terris, the actor, was fatally stabbed by a discharged “ super " 
as he was entering the stagiHl|B^^ Adelphi Theatre, December i6, 
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editor of women's journalism, has sharpened and exasperated 
my susceptibilities to such a point that only by a great effort 
can I read anything now without noting such slips, however 
trifling. In spite of myself, my mind registers them as they 
occur, in no matter what writer’s work. Such preposterous 
attention to the superficialities of style seriously interferes with 
the enjoyment of literature. There is scarcely an author— 
unless it be Henry James—whom I find flawless, and whom, 
therefore, I can read in perfect comtort. 
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Tuesday, January iith. 

During the period of unproductiveness which has followed the 
completion of my book on journalism for women, I have been 
thinking about a history of the English novel in the nineteenth 
century. I believe in the course of a few years I could write 
such a history as would cast a new light on English fiction con¬ 
sidered strictly from the craftsman's standpoint. As regards 
fiction, it seems to me that only within the last few years have 
we absorbed from France that passion for the artistic shapely 
presentation of truth, and that feeling for words as words, 
which animated Flaubert, the de Goncourts, and de Maupassant, 
and which is so exactly described and defined in de Maupassant's 
introduction to the collected works of Flaubert. None of the 
(so-called) great masters of English nineteenth-century fiction, 
had (if I am right) a deep artistic interest in form and treat¬ 
ment ; they were absorbed in '' subject "—just as the “ anec¬ 
dote "—painters of the Royal Academy are absorbed in subject, 
and in my view they are open to the same reproach as these. 
Certainly they had not the feeling for words to any large degree, 
though one sees traces of it sometimes in the Brontes,—never 
in George Eliot, or Jane Austen, or Dickens, or even Thackeray 
or Scott. 

Yet that this feeling for words existed independently in Eng¬ 
land is proved by the prose of Charles Lamb and John Ruskin. 
The novelists cared little for form, the science of construction, 
— Composition, They had not artistic taste; they lacked this 
just as Millais lacked it. Millais may have been a great painter ; 
these novelists may have been great writers, but neither (to use 
de Maupassant's distinction) were great artists in the sense in 
which I xmderstand the word. An artist must be interested 
primarily in presentment, not in the thing presented. He must 
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have a passion for technique, a deep love for form. . . . And 
so on. 

Wednesdayy January 'L 2 th, 

In accordance with an urgent message from Lane, I called this 
morning to see him about my second book, '' Journalism for 
Women : a Practical Guide He vas imwell and in bed, and 
the interview passed in his bedroom. He beamed on me, made 
attentive inquiries about my affairs and sent for cigarettes. 
Then he showed me the glowing report made by Miss Evelyn 
Sharpe upon my book, and said that tie wanted to publish it at 
once—within three weeks. He offered me a lo per cent, royalty ; 
I suggested 15 per cent., and he agn ed at once. Title, shape, 
type, paper, and price were settled th re and then and Chapman 
received instructions to draw the c ntracts. In another five 
minutes the contracts were signed and exchanged, and the 
manuscript was made up to go to tl 3 printers that morning— 
within the hour. 

How different the reception of triis book from the frigid 
welcome given to “ A Man from the North ''! The latter, a 
serious and laborious work, has waited, after acceptance, nearly 
two years for publication. “ Journalism for Women'' thrown 
off in about eight weeks, is to be printed and published in less 
than a month. 

Phillpotts to-day told me that my paragraph criticism of his 

Lying Prophets '' had given him more pleasure than any other 
criticism upon the book; and was in fact, the best he had had. 
He urged me to write exhaustive critical articles upon some of 
the classics. I said I wanted to deal thoroughly with Turgenev, 
and he approved. 

Wednesday, January 

At lunch I met Robert Barr the novelist, and his brother James 
Barr, of the Pall Mall Gazette, Robert Barr is a short sturdy 
greyish Yankee who has conquered Yankee prejudices but not 
the Yankee accent. His freckled bluff features and his short 
beard indicate a man who has seen most things and has learnt to 
tolerate most things ; plenty of rough, very dry wit; an honest 
and plain-spoken man. I do not suppose that Barr has much, 
if any at all, feeling for literature, but he is an admirable speci¬ 
men of the man of talent who makes of letters an honest trade ; 
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has no self-complacences, and does not pose. A man one could 
soon like very much indeed! 

Sunday, January 2yd, 

After an interval of about nine months I sit down again 10 the 
composition of serious fiction ; and though I make slow progress, 
finding myself out of practice, I experience a satisfaction deeper 
than I can get from any other sort of labour. 

At Lowry and Eckhardt's studio for tea. As I went down 
their street I perceived Lowry and a rather pretty girl buying 
muffins from a muffin-man. It was dusk and a mist rising. 
Several men in the studio, which is large, with a good collection 
of antique furniture, Japanese prints and French posters; the 
posters are even visible in the obscurity of the ceiling. Eck- 
hardt, with all the appearance of a simple good-natured unaffected 
schoolboy, was at work in his shirt-sleeves on a black and white 
sketch. The girl presently re-appeared and began to prepare 
afternoon tea. Everyone called her Marie. A girl about 25, 
dressed in black; red-gold hair, large expressive eyes ; and a 
certain intense ecstatic expression which was matched by the 
low voice ; obviously a favourite model of Eckhardt’s. 

After tea, Lowry being laid flat on the floor in front of the 
stove, she made the grave moody leader-writer of the Morning 
Post, go through his tricks of matching and throwing a cushion 
with his feet. 

Sunday, January 

Marriott said that to enjoy the earth there was nothing like 
following a plough at early morning. The smell of the newly 
turned soil was fresh, fragrant and piquant beyond imagination. 

Tuesday, February 1st, 

“ The Silver Fox ”, by Martin Ross and E. (E. Somerville is, 
within its limit, a perfect novel. The style exhibits a meticulous 
care not surpassed by that of Henry James. It actually repays 
a technical analysis. It is as carefully worded as good verse. 
There is a reason for every comma, and the place of every pre¬ 
position and conjunction. All prose which pretends to be 
artistic should be as meticulous as this. Yet in fact the quality 
is almost unknown. Except in Henry James and Pater, I 
know of no modem prose of which it can be said that the choice 
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and position of every word and stop has been the subject of 
separate consideration. 

Tuesday, February 

The preoccupation of removing to a new house (9 Fulham Park 
Gardens) is now almost over, and after three days of incessant 
manual work, arranging books, clothes, furniture, and pictures. 
A householder for the first time, I find myself wandering without 
aim through the house, staring at finhhed rooms, and especially 
at the terra cotta effects of my new j tudy, with a vague satis¬ 
faction. But stronger, more insistent than this satisfaction, is 
the feeling of graver and complicated r esponsibilities, and a sort 
of anxiety for the future. 

And I wonder, at the age of 30, v hether the great game is 
worth the candle. I return with rerretful fancy to the time 
when, with the lighter cares and the hi best hopes that ignorance 
could induce, I lived in Raphael Strt et, and in Cowley Street, 
on about 15s. a week. 

To-night I have set to work on a long criticism of George 
Moore. 

Wednesday, February 1.6th. 

As I opened the front door this morning to leave for the office, 
the postman put a parcel in my hand. It was from John Lane, 
and it contained the first copy of my first book.^ I untied it 
hastily, and after glancing at the cover, gave it to Tertia to 
read. To-night I looked through the tale, picking out my 
favourite bits. The style seemed better than I had hoped for. 

Sunday, February 20th. 

Mrs. Clozier, charwoman, who seeks a separation from her hus¬ 
band, is a rather shrivelled creature. She said to Mrs. Marriott: 

When I first came to London, I had fat red cheeks, and my 
bosoms (making a large round movement with her hands) stuck 
out like that. I tell ye I was a fine woman in those days.*' 

The contingency of a war with France ^ has worried me yes¬ 
terday and to-day, just as if it were a personal matter, I have 
wakened up to puzzle out all its possible unpleasantness and 
bother and material loss. 

^ A Man from the North 
* Over Far Eastern difficulties. 
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Wednesdayy February 2'yrd, 

Sitting with me in his dark little office at Black and White after 
lunch, Eden Phillpotts, heavily wrapped up and pale after a 
long attack of influenza, told me something of his life. After 
leaving school at 17, he came to London and entered an insurance 
office. His first idea was to be an actor. He studied elocution 
etc. at the School of Dramatic Art, and after two years found he 
was unfitted entirely for acting. Then, having already written 
a little, he turned to literature with seriousness. For eight years 
he wrote from 6 to 9 in the evening. At the end of that time 
he could earn £^00 a year by his pen. He left the Insurance 
office, married, and lived by his pen comfortably till Black and 
White offered him, through his agent, the post of assistant 
editor. As this meant an assured revenue, he accepted it. He 
works three days a week, machine-writing, free from respon¬ 
sibility, and the rest of his time he gives to novels and short 
stories. 

To-day is published my first book, ** A Man from the 
North I have seen it mentioned in several papers among 
“ Books received Beyond that, I have scarcely thought of 
it. The fact has not at the moment interested me. But during 
the last few days I have been several times naively surprised 
that some of my friends are not more awake knd lively to the 
fact than they seem to be. 

Sunday, February 2 jth, 

My housewarming. When supper is nearly over, and at the 
third bottle of champagne, Marriott gets up and begins a speech 
by pulling out of his sleeve a huge pantomime cuff on which 
are written the notes of his oration. For 25 minutes he keeps us 
wildly laughing, and winds up with a series of comic couplets 
setting forth my vices and virtues. I laughed all through, but 
after it was over I felt horribly self-conscious, and opened a 
bottle with an air of awful gravity. 

Tuesday, March 1 st, 

A lady who wished to write a palmistry column for Woman read 
my hands. She was very accurate in describing my character, 
and told me several facts about my past. She said that I should 
live long, make money, and enjoy much domestic happiness; 
that Friday was a lucky day for me; that I should marry 
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'' soonbut not till after some difficulty as regards the lady 
had been smoothed over; that I should have a prescience of 
coming disaster or good fortune. Also—most remarkable—that 
I had not long since suffered a shock through some female 
relative. She seemed a clever and capable woman, and it was 
difficult for me not to believe that her predictions had not some 
reasonable foimdation. She gave me some particulars, mar¬ 
vellous enough, about the healing of nervous diseases by will¬ 
power, in which subject she is interested, and invited me to 
investigate one case. 

Tea at an A.B.C. shop in Westminst<ir, where the waitresses 
offer an inexhaustible field for the sti.dy of character. They 
are so naive, unveiling the secrets of their natures in every 
trifling action. 

Wednesday, March 2nd, 

Dunn brought to lunch Charles Robinsc :i, who has designed the 
cover of '' Journalism for Women : i very young unkempt 
pale nervous man, with tremulous eyes. One could see that not 
long since he had been more nervous than he is to-day. Contact 
with the world was making him less like a startled faun. He 
told me that his design for my book had been so much liked 
that it had resulted in orders for twenty other covers. 

Phillpotts was extremely enthusiastic about the merits of 

A Man from the North It seemed strange and unreal to 
be treated by this finely serious novelist as an artist of the same 
calibre with himself. 

Wednesday, March (jth. 

At lunch Dunn and Bayly suddenly began to talk about the 
chances of war. I was astonished at their eagerness for it, and 
the certainty with which they predicted where and between 
whom it would occur. They said England would engage France 
and Russia, while Germany and U.S.A. would remain absolutely 
neutral. We might have the help of Japan, possibly also of 
Italy. The war would be whoUy naval, and would occur round 
our own coasts. It would be over in ten days. Every month 
of delay, they said, lessened our chances. We ought to have 
fought the U.S.A. a year or two ago, when they wanted a war. 
We should have thrashed them easily, and that would have 
cleared the air of the war cloud. 
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Saturday, March X2th. 

On my way to seeing Mrs. L. I called at a bread-shop in Holbom. 
To judge from the exterior one could desire no place of refresh¬ 
ment more fastidiously neat and dainty. But when I was inside 
I found the shop and the room at the back occupied by women 
and girls in various conditions of deshabille. The place was 
being cleaned, and the hour being only ii a.m. customers were 
clearly not expected. The girls all looked up surprised, and 
with a show of indifference I picked my way amongst kneeling 
figures into the inner room. When I had sat down, I heard a 
rummaging noise imder the table, and presently a fat young 
girl appeared therefrom. She hurried away laughing, but came 
back shortly and produced from under the table a tin bowl of 
dirty water which she carried away, with a giggle. I ordered 
a glass of milk and a sandwich, and then waited. A girl, tall, 
thin and vacuous, ran upstairs and came down soon afterwards 
pinning on an apron at the back. She brought me my food. I 
ate it, while looking at a dirty newspaper placed to protect the 
newly-washed floor, and at the crimson petticoat showing 
through the placket-hole of a girl who was washing the floor 
behind the counter. I could feel about me the atmosphere of 
femininity. The dirt and untidiness spoilt the taste of my 
food, and I thought: This is a bad omen for the result of my 
interview with Mrs. L.*' 

The room into which I was shown in Gower Street was, I 
think, the ugliest, the most banal I have seen. From the twisted 
columns of the furniture to the green rep of the upholstering, 
everything expressed Bloomsbury in its highest power. This 
was a boarding-house. My hopes sank, and they were not 
raised by the appearance of Mrs. L. who combines the profession 
of a landlady with that of a mental healer She looks the 
typical landlady, shabbily dressed, middle-aged, and with that 
hardened, permanently soured expression of eyes and lips which 
all landladies seem to acquire. She fitted with and completed 
the room. 

She asked me about my stammering and my health generally, 
talking in a quiet, firm, authoritative voice. I noticed the 
fatigue of her drooping eyelids and the terrific fiLrmness of her 
thin lips. She told me how she had been cured of nervousness 
by Dr. Patterson of America, and gave a number of instances of 
his success and her own in “ mentally treating " nervous and 
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physical disorders. Some of them were so incredible that I 
asked myself what I, notorious as a sane level-headed man, was 
doing in that galley. However, as Mrs. L. talked I was rather 
impressed by her sincerity, her strong quietude, and her sagacity. 
I asked what the patient had to do. “ Nothing,'* she said. I 
explained my attitude towards mental healing"—that I 
neither believed or disbelieved in it, t’lat certainly I could not 
promise her the assistance of my * faith'. 

'' Can you cure me of my stammering ? " 

I am quite sure I can," she answered with quiet assurance, 
" but it will take some time. This is t case of a lifelong habit, 
not of a passing ailment." 

" Shall you want to see me often ? " 

" I shall not want to see you at all; but if you feel that you 
want to see me, of course you can do st . I shall look after your 
general health too. If you have a I ad headache, or a liver 
attack, send me a word and I will h ip you." 

I nodded acquiescence but I was nv}arly laughing loud, and 
telling her that I preferred to dispense with these mysterious 
services. As I was arranging terms with her, I marvelled that 
I should be assisting at such an interview. And yet—supposing 
there were after all something in it! I was not without hope. 
She had distinctly impressed me, especially by odd phrases 
here and there which seemed to indicate a certain depth of 
character in her. I went away smiling—half believing that the 
whole business was a clever fraud, and half expecting some 
happy result. 

To-night I sent her a cheque. I wondered, as I wrote it out, 
whether twelve months hence I should be wanting to burn these 
pages which recorded my credulity, or whether with all the 
enthusiasm of my nature I should be spreading abroad the 
report of Mrs. L's powers. 

Friday, March 25th, 

During the past fortnight I have been overworked at the office, 
and very busy at home with a long article on George Moore. 
And so several impressions have been lost. 

Monday, April 18th, 

What with a long article of 8,000 on George Moore, a short 
story for Black and White, the Easter holidays, and a serious fire 
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at our printers resulting in the loss of all " copyproofs and 
blocks, I have been too much occupied to attend to this book 
for some weeks past. 

To-day as I walked among all the nursemaids and mothers and 
babies and loungers by the riverside in Bishop's Park—^it was a 
beautiful sunny afternoon—I was specially struck by the im¬ 
mense quantity of fine material which the novelist must ignore 
or only peep at, in order to develop and utilize effectively his 
own particular chosen little titbit. 

I had intended to take up my novel Anna Tellwright ” 
again, but left it for a critical article on '' Our Illiterate Novel¬ 
ists ", which needed less brain-energy. 

Wednesday, April 20th, 

Phillpotts, talking of his early ambition to be an actor, told me 
how he studied elocution and worked himself into any company 
of amateur players that would receive him. He reached the 
height of his histrionic career when he played Corporal N}^!. 
He described to me with what prodigious labour and thought 
he studied the r 61 e, and then assured me that his was the worst 
Corporal Nym ever seen on any stage. When he made the dis¬ 
covery, at last, that he could not act, he still retained his fondness 
for the theatre, schemed to visit it every night, and had visions 
of becoming a dramatist. Then gradually, the taste for the 
theatre left him entirely. 

Sunday, April 2^ih, 

To-night Sharpe played and sang through " Das Rheingold ". 
Afterwards he gave us some reminiscences of Wagner which he 
had recently had from Wagner's friend Dannreuther. 

Wagner told Dannreuther that before he had begun to write 
" Tristan " he had seen the complete score as it were, in a vision 
before him. The writing cost him no trouble. 

One of Wagner's greatest faculties was his reading of Shak- 
spere, which Dannreuther said was better than any acting of 
Shakspere that he had ever seen. In this connection Dann¬ 
reuther referred to Wagner's habit during rehearsals of running 
on to the stage and showing the singers how to act their parts. 
He said that Wagner's acting was transcendently fine. 

As to Wagner's piano-playing, it was " damned bad ", 
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Tuesday, May lo/A. 

Phillpotts, who has just finished a novel, ** The Children of the 
Mist ", told me that his publisher was moaning about the length 
of it—180,000 words. He said that he had cut a lot out of the 
typewritten copy, and should probably cut more from the slip 
proofs. He appeared to see nothing extraordinary in this. To 
me it was very extraordinary. Havin:^ finished a novel I could 
not cut it down, because I should ha\'e satisfied myself that it 
contained nothing inessential. Phillpc its admitted that he was 
uncertain whether some parts of the 1 ook were not redundant. 
If I cut out I should be obliged to jewrite. The notion that 
an5d:hing can be taken from a finis).ed work of art without 
leaving a gap seems to me monstrous. 

Some details of Kitchener the Sircar, from Ren6 Bull, war 
artist of Black and White, just ret imed from the Soudan. 
Kitchener is deeply disliked both b} generals and his army. 
His severity is terrible and for days at a time during 
the recent campaign he spoke to no one. Yet he always 
saw well after himself; none of tlie Spartan soldier about 
him. 

Touching the notorious dash and courage of General Gatacre, 
I was told that once on campaign, having undergone an opera¬ 
tion which prevented him from sitting down, he rode twenty 
miles standing in his stirrups in order to take part in some 
skirmish. 

Sunday, May i^th. 

Sharpe played the last two acts of Siegfried ". 

In another fortnight, he will have played and sung through 
the whole of the " Ring 

It occurred to me that the reason of Nietsche's defection 
from Wagner was that he expected a different kind of beauty 
in the " Ringfrom what he found there. Only that. The 
philosophic account of the defection could have amounted to 
nothing but that. The worst of critics is that they will not 
allow artists to choose their own kind of beauty. Those critics 
are excessively rare who have learnt that the kind of beauty is 
immaterial, and who have had the wit and restraint not to 
pledge themselves to any particular kind. Critics who have so 
pledged themselves, and who are excellent critics of their chosen 
kind of beauty, are common enough. 
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Wednesday, June W%. 

Apropos of the marriage of G. B. Shaw and Miss Pa3me Towns- 
shend, Nolan ^ told me that every few years some prominent 
member of the Fabian Society contrived to marry an heiress 
whose wealth and energies were subsequently devoted wholly to 
the cause. Thus Sidney Webb married Beatrice Potter ; B. F. 
Costelloe married Miss Pearsall Smith; and J. R. MacDonald 
married Miss M. E, Gladstone. 

Thursday, June ()th» 

While reading George Moore's new novel Evelyn Innes ", I 
was struck by the magnificence of the career of a prima donna 
as a theme for fiction. In Moore's book the vocal side of the 
prima donna, her triumphs etc, is scarcely more than incidental. 
I would make it central. There is nothing more marvellous, 
more all-compelling, more inscrutable in the world than a great 
soprano voice. And the emotions of the prima donna in the 
hour when she dominates her audience must be unique. Prob¬ 
ably I shall never be able to write such a novel—from lack of 
material. But if I could wander about Covent Garden stage 
during a season, and could have a few afternoon teas with a 
prima donna, I would attempt the book. The old age of the 
prima donna and her death might make a superbly cruel con¬ 
trast to the rest of the story—astringent, chilling, unbearably 
hopeless and bitter with reminiscence. 

Saturday, June xith. 

Aunt Longson said to Tertia: " I can't do with young A—. 
The very day after his father died suddenly of heart disease, 
he was going his father's rounds in a cab, and he stopped at a 
house opposite us, and as he was getting into the cab again 
—you know it was Sunday—I saw him buy a Pink Un, a Sporting 
Times ! Now, Tertia, should jyow like to be attended by a young 
man who bought the Pink Un m the street the day after his 
father's death—and Sunday too ? " 

Friday, June 2^th. 

When Lewis Hind ^ gave me George Moore's '* Evel5m Innes " to 
review for the Academy I was careful to explain to him my 

1 J. S. Nolan, journalist and editor, at that time assistant editor of 
Hearth and Home, subsequently editor of Woman. 

• C. Lewis Hind ( 1862 - 1927 ) was editor of the Academy 1896 - 1903 . 
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attitude of admiration towards George Moore, and he told me 
to write exactly what I thought, without considering him. He 
explicitly gave me carte blanche. For once, therefore, I expressed 
myself as regards fiction in general and George Moore in par- 
ticuleir. I sent in the article ii days ago. To-day Hind writes 
me that while fully acknowledging the excellence'' of the 
article he will not use it, though he will pay for it! The timidity 
of people in the matter of George Mocre's work is almost incred¬ 
ible. My article was indeed an excellent one, and I was intensely 
annoyed that it should be lost to th< public. For the sake of 
English fiction such articles are sadlv needed. 

Talking to Webster about sex in fi* tion to-night, I convinced 
him and myself that no serious atten pt had yet been made by 
a man to present essential feminini'.y; also that the chasm 
between male and female was infinite ly wider and deeper than 
we commonly realized—in fact an absolutely unpracticable 
chasm. 

A woman might draw, and probab'.y has drawn, woman with 
justice and accuracy for her own sex But a woman's portrait 
of a woman is not of much use to a man. Either it is mean¬ 
ingless to him—a hieroglyphic—or it tells him only things which 
he knew, A woman is too close to woman to observe her with 
aloofness and yet with perfect insight—as we should do if we 
had the insight. Observation can only be conducted from the 
outside. A woman cannot possibly be aware of the things in 
herself which puzzle us ; and our explanations of our difficulties 
would simply worry her. The two sexes must for ever remain 
distant, antagonistic, and mutually inexplicable. 

Monday, September 12th. 

It is so long since I wrote anything here that I have forgotten 
the circumstances under which I abandoned this book for a 
while. But no doubt the habit of writing in it—always irksome 
to some extent—was interfered with by some temporary pressure 
of work, and then the summer and the heat and the holiday feel¬ 
ing conspired against its resumption. 

In the meantime, partly owing to the influence of Phillpotts, 
I have decided very seriously to take up fiction for a livelihood. 
A certain chronic poverty had forced upon me the fact that I 
was giving no attention to money-making, beyond my editor¬ 
ship, and so the resolution came about. Till the end of 1899 I 
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propose to give myself absolutely to writing the sort of fiction 
that sells itself. My serious novel Anna Tellwright'' with 
which I have made some progress is put aside indefinitely—or 
rather until I have seen what I can do. To write popular 
fiction is offensive to me, but it is far more agreeable than being 
tied daily to an office and editing a lady’s paper; and perhaps 
it is less ignoble, and less of a strain on the conscience. To 
edit a lady’s paper, even a relatively advanced one, is to foster 
conventionality and hinder progress regularly once a week. 
Moreover I think that fiction will pay better, and in order to be 
happy I must have a fair supply of money. 

Also I have decided very seriously to aim at living in the 
country, to the entire abandonment of London. A year ago I 
could not have contemplated the idea of leaving London, but I 
have developed since then. 

Saturday, September zjth. 

Young, Kennerley ^ and I rode from Farnham to Witley to 
inspect the house which Young and I are to rent for the next 
three years. About four centuries old, this house for the last 
hundred years had been called The Fowl House, until it was 
named by its present occupants Godspeace. These occupants 
are four: C. E. Dawson, a young artist; Morris, a journalist 
who writes on the connection between Whitman and archi¬ 
tecture ; Gertrude Dix, the novelist, and Esther Wood, a writer 
on art. I saw all but Gertrude Dix. They are vegetarians and 
teetotallers—and they wear sandals. They have an air of 
living the higher life. All of us were pleased with Esther 
Wood. 

Sunday, September i8/A. 

Last night I dreamt that I wore sandals and was ashamed. 
Since seeing the house at Witley I have been quite depressed in 
anticipation of the time which must elapse before I can leave 
London permanently for the country. It is as though the next 
year or two in London will be unbearable. 

^ Personal friends of Arnold Bennett. C. Young was manager of 
Messrs. Lamley & Co., booksellers and publishers, who published some 
of Bennett's early books ; Kennerley was later connected with him by 
marriage. 
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Saturday, October 22nd. 

This is my idea of fame : 

At an entertainment on board H.M.S. Majestic, Rudyard 
Kipling, one of the guests, read “ Soldier and Sailor Too ”, and 
was encored. He then read ” The Flag of England At the 
conclusion a body of subalterns swept him off the stage, and 
chaired him round the quarter-deck while ” For he's a jolly 
good fellow ” was played by the mas.^ed bands of the Fleet and 
sung by 200 officers assembled. 

Tuesday, November 8th, 

Last Wednesday I was arguing with 1 'hillpotts, that it would be 
simpler and more lucrative for him to do serials than short 
stories, as hitherto. Before we parte I he decided to do one by 
way of experiment. To-day I asked him : ” Well, what about 
that serial ? ” 

'' I've written 12,000 words of it ” he said; '' started on 
Friday, and have done 3,000 words a day. It's disgustingly 
easy. I've no trouble with plots, you know, and the rest is 
mere writing.'' He then explained the plot for me, and it was 
decidedly a proper ” popular'' plot. 

” And what is the denouement I asked. 

” Haven't the least idea. But there's a brass ornament with 
mysterious signs on it that I expect will do great things towards 
the end.'' 

Later he said, ” I shall finish it in a month—70,000 words. 
And if anyone would make it worth my while, I wouldn't mind 
betting that I could do twelve such serials in a year—easily.” 

Telling me about his early life, he mentioned that though he 
was 36, his mother was only 53. She married an Indian Army 
officer at 16, and went out with him on a transport. Eden was 
bom exactly ten months after the marriage. She was left a 
widow at 21, with three children. 

Wednesday, November <^th, 

” What do you suppose George R. Sims's income is ? ” Webster 
asked me. Webster is in the Income Tax department at Som¬ 
erset House. 

” Certainly over £15,000,” I said. 

” Just what I think. Well, his assessment has recently been 
raised from £3,000 to £5,000, and he is kicking up an awful row 
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about it. He comes up to the office himself several times a 
week, and argues and swears he will not pay.** 

Apropos of the Parisian claque system, I learnt to-day that 
the Prince of Wales*s Theatre regularly employed 20 boys, ten 
in the pit and ten in the gallery, to clap, pa5dng them is, (>d, 
each per performance. 
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Sunday, January isL 

During the last quarter of 1898 I prod iced about twice as much 
work as in any previous similar peri( d. I wrote two-thirds of 
a serial story, four or five short stori( a lot of reviews for the 
Academy, and all my usual stuff foi Woman and Hearth and 
Home, 

Mrs. Kennerley was here to-day t( have tea with Ma. She 
said, speaking of the diseases of chile ren : We never used to 
think of having the doctor for measles. I had all my children 
down at once. We kept them in the sitting-room during the 
day, and carried them upstairs at night. They went on quite 
well. It is different now. People seem to be more afraid, but 
we never used to think of the doctor in those days."' 

Those dayswould be 15 or 16 years ago. 

Monday, January 2nd, 

If I gained nothing else last year, I gained facility. In the 
writing of sensational fiction I made great strides during the 
last few months, and with ordinary luck I could now turn out 
a complete instalment (about 4,000 words) after 3 o*clock in 
an afternoon. For critical work too, I have become much faster 
and more adroit. 

“ Tannhauser ", the opening night of the reconstructed Carl 
Rosa Opera Co. at the Lyceum. Jacobi,^ late of the Alhambra. 
I was more impressed by the music than ever before, and more 
disgusted by the performance itself. A rough orchestra, a 
nervous chorus, nervous principals, and a general atmosphere 
of provincialism enveloping everything. I was specially amazed 
by the Venus, as grossly and unvoluptuously fat as Tannhauser 
Venuses, by sacred tradition, invariably are. She was as fat 
^-Georges Jacobi, conductor and composer. He died in 1906 . 
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as Adini. The whole show depressed me. But it must have 
reached a very fair level of excellence. The fact is that the 
Covent Garden orchestra and principals have spoilt us for any 
opera less good in these respects. Although the season of grand 
opera at Covent Garden lasts only ten weeks, it makes other 
operas impossible during the remainder of the year. Any other 
operatic enterprise is bound to fail unless it resolves to shine 
where Covent Garden is dull; say by an intelligently chosen 
repertoire with good novelties, or by a well-trained chorus, or 
by fine stage management. Without undue expense, the Carl 
Rosa might do, say, “ The Marriage of Figaro ", as it is done 
at Munich, and cover themselves with glory. 

Tuesday, January ^rd. 

At the Burne-Jones Exhibition; I was much impressed by the 
whole thing, and especially by the superb richness and spirituality 
of the early " Annunciation " (two panels) and " The Adoration 
of the Magi all three pictures being dated i86i. In some 
ways these surpass, or at least equal, any subsequent work. 

The sight of Burne-Jones*s aloofness, of his continual pre¬ 
occupation with the spiritual, to the ignoring of everyday facts, 
served to complete in me a modification of view which has 
been proceeding now for a year or two. The day of my en¬ 
thusiasm for " realism ", for " naturalism ", has passed. I can 
perceive that a modem work of fiction dealing with modem 
life may ignore realism and yet be great. To find beauty, 
which is always hidden; that is the aim. If beauty is found, 
then superficial facts are of small importance. But they are 
of some importance. And although I concede that in the past 
I have attached too high a value to realism, nevertheless I see 
no reason why it should be dispensed with. My desire is to 
depict the deeper beauty while abiding by the envelope of facts. 
At the worst, the facts should not be ignored. They might, 
for the sake of more clearly disclosing the beauty, suffer a certain 
distortion —I can't think of a better word. Indeed they cannot 
be ignored in the future. The achievements of the finest French 
writers, with Turgenev and Tolstoy, have set a standard for aU 
coming masters of fiction. 

What the artist has to grasp is that there is no such thing 

^ These pictures are now in St. Paul's Church, Brighton, and the 
Birmingham Art Gallery respectively. 
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as ugliness in the world. This I believe to be true, but perhaps 
the sa3dng would sound less difficult in another form: All 
ugliness has an aspect of beauty. The business of the artist is 
to find that aspect. 

Thursday, January 

You can find a certain wide romance even in the January Sales 
at the draper's shop. My mother bought some very large un¬ 
bleached linen sheets to-day for our :ottage at Milford. They 
cost IS. ii^d. each, and are 3J yards in length. She was told 
that these sheets are woven by Russian peasants by hand. 
They are sold to the French War Offi^ e, used during the annual 
military manoeuvres, and after the woar of a month or so, are 
sold by the French Government t( English traders. So it 
comes that I may sleep between line:^ that has passed through 
the hands of the most miserable and unhappy people in Europe 
^—Russian peasants and French consoripts. 

Friday, January ^ih. 

To-day during breakfast, I happened to collect some ideas for 
that book on modem fiction which I am to do when I have time. 
I would call it Our Novelists There would be chapters on 
‘‘ conscious pleasure in technique ", which was apparently un¬ 
known to the earlier generation; illiteracy among our leading 
writers; the real position of Dickens, Thackeray, George Eliot 
and others whom everyone has (ridiculously) agreed are above 
criticism; Turgenev, and the relation of EngUsh to continental 
fiction ; the courageous exploitation of the author's personality 
in fiction, with special reference to George Moore ; an essay 
on Eden Phillpotts, the greatest of our younger writers, yet 
very imperfectly recognized at present; the conjuncture of 
realism with idealism. 

Monday, January ^th. 

The " beach " (for it is not a wharf) on the Surrey side of the 
Thames at Putney Bridge presents one of the most genuinely 
picturesque sights in London. Moored side by side in rows 
are a number of barges with their immense brown mainsails 
furled on the masts. Their rigging, seen as I see it against the 
panorama of a simset sky, makes a forest of cordage, above 
which the little coloured pennants flutter. At aU states of the 
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tide the barges are being busily unloaded of their cargoes of 
yellow bricks and road metal. Shovelfuls of stones and little 
cubes of bricks pass ceaselessly from the enormous holds into 
the, by comparison, tiny carts, and as each cart is fitted a tip- 
horse attaches itself to it, and with cracking of whips the animals 
dash up the steep incline to the street. 

This seems to go on all day and every day. At high tides 
the water is over the hubs of the wheels and washing against 
the chests of the motionless horses. ... It is a scene of rapid 
and healthy activity, and the blue smoke from the cabins of 
the sailing barges suggests other activities than those seen 
from the bridge. 

In time no doubt all this building and road material will 
reach Putney by railway or by steamer; at any rate a wharf 
will be built and served by a steam crane ; and then this singular 
survival of an old activity will pass away in its turn, and we 
shall tell young people that we remember it. 

Monday, January i6^A. 

A Russian proverb: ''If everyone washed his own doorstep, 
how clean the town would be! 

Looking through some short stories in old volumes of a weekly 
paper to-day, I was astonished at the old-fashioned air of them. 
Mediocre work must age very rjapidly. These tales appeared in 
1893, and they were positively antique. 

Tuesday, January lyth, 

Roche ^ told me to-day some stories of James Gordon Bennett 
of the New York Herald ; he used to be on the staff of that 
paper. Most of the points depended on the exact slang used, 
and this I forget. 

Bennett one day had dismissed his financial editor—all the 
staff were liable to instant dismissal and might leave without 
notice—and he was sitting in the reporters' room when one of 
the reporters entered; he had a hooked nose. 

" What's your name ? " asked Bennett. 

" So-and-so." 

" You're a Jew, aren't you ? " 

" Yes, sir." 

" AVhat salary d'you get ? " 

' A journalist friend, at that time obituary-writer to a daily paper. 
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'' Fifty dollars a week/' 

" I'll give you a hundred and twenty-five dollars. All Jews 
know about money. Go on to Wall Street and do the finance 
report." 

Tuesday, January 2^th. 

Last night I finished my sensational novel, " The Curse of 
Love 50,000 words in exactly thnee months, with aU my 
other work. The writing of it has e normously increased my 
facility, and I believe that now I co ild do a similar novel in 
a month. It is, of the kind, good stuff, well written and well 
contrived, and some of the later chapters are really imagined 
and, in a way, l3n*ical. I found the business, after I had got 
fairly into it, easy enough, and I rather enjoyed it. I could 
comfortably write 2,500 words in half a day. It has only been 
written once, and on revision I have sc arcely touched the original 
draft. Now I want to do two shon sensational stories—and 
then to my big novel. 

Thursday, January 26/A. 

Seen early in the year in Regent-St. 

The shops exhibited luxuries from all the ends of the earth, 
and, in the fine frosty afternoon, hundreds of people who had 
more than they needed, walked or drove up and down the 
fashionable street in search of something, anything, which they 
did not already possess. It was a beautiful sight for the 
sandwich men. 

Apropos of Irving and the Lyceum being formed into a limited 
company with a capital of £100,000, I was told to-day—whether 
it is true I know not—that Irving was on the verge of insolvency. 

Friday, January 27/A. 

A few nights ago—we had been to the Empire, Sharpe, Mater, 
Sep and I—there was a gale. In the usual midnight ^tercation 
at Piccadilly Circus for the inside seats of omnibuses we had 
suffered defeat; we sat on the inclement top of the vehicle, 
a disconsolate row of four, cowering behind the waterproof 
aprons (which were not waterproof), and exchanging fragments 
of pessimistic philosophy. 

We knew we were taking cold; at first we were annoyed, 

^ Subsequently called “ For i:x>ve and Life ”, see pp. 90 , 91 , 114 , 174 . 
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but with increasing numbness came resignation. We grew 
calm enough to take an interest in the imperturbable driver, 
who nonchalantly and with perfect technique steered his 
dogged horses through the tortuous mazes of traffic, never 
speaking, never stirring, only answering like an automaton to 
the conductor's bell. Some drivers will gossip, but this one 
had apparently his own preoccupations. We could see only 
his hat, some grey hairs, his rotund cape, and his enormous 
gloved hands, and perhaps we began to wonder what sort of 
man he was. For mile after mile he drove forward in a Trappist 
silence till we were verging upon Putney, and the rain-washed 
thoroughfares reflected only the gaslights and the forbidding 
fa9ades of the houses. Then at last, but without moving his 
head, he suddenly joined the conversation. 

I've been out in worse," he said, " Yes, we gets used to it. 
But we gets so that we has to live out of doors. If I got a 
indoor job I should die. I have to go out for a walk afore I 
can eat my breakfast." 

A pause, and then : 

"I've driven these roads for eight-and-twenty year, and 
the only pal I've found is Cod Liver Oil. From September to 
March I takes it, and I never has rheumatism and I never has 
colds nor nothing o' that sort. I give it my children ever since 
they was bom, and now I'm- blest if they don't cry for it." 

He finished; he had imparted his wisdom, dehvered his 
message, and with the fine instinct denied to so many literary 
artists, he knew when to be silent. We asked him to stop, 
and he did so without a word. " Good night," we said; but 
he had done with speech for that evening, and gave us no reply. 
We alighted. The bus rolled away into the mirror-like vista 
of the street. 

Saturday, January 2%th, 

The hypnotized audience, crowded tier above tier of the 
dark theatre, held itself strained and intent in its anxiety not 
to miss one gyration, one least movement, of the great dancer ^— 
that dancer who had enslaved not only New York and St. 
Petersburg but Paris itself. Swaying incorporeal, as it were 
within a fluent dazzling envelope of endless drapery, she revealed 
to them new and more disturbing visions of beauty in the union 

1 Adeline Gen6e. 
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of colour and motion. She hid herself in a lab5rrinth of curves 
which was also a tremor of strange tints, a tantalizing veil, a 
mist of iridescent light. Gradually her form emerged from the 
riddle, triumphant, provocative, and for an instant she rested 
like an incredible living jewel in the deep gloom of the stage. 
Then she was blotted out, and the defeated eye sought in vain 
to penetrate the blackness where but now she had been. . . . 

It was a marvellous and enchanting performance. Even the 
glare of the electric clusters and the gr< ss plush of the descend¬ 
ing curtain could not rob us all at on :e of the sense of far-off 
immaterial things which it had evoked in our hearts. We 
applauded with fury, with frenzy; w« besieged the floor with 
sticks and heels, and clapped till our arms ached. ... At 
length she came before the footlights and bowed and smiled 
and kissed her hands. We could see si e was a woman of thirty 
or more, rather short, not beautiful. But what dominion in 
the face, what assurance of supreme jower! It was the face 
of one surfeited with adoration, cloyec* with praise. 

While she v/as humouring us with her fatigued imperial 
smiles, I happened to look at a glazed door separating the 
auditorium from the corridor. There, pressed against the glass, 
was another face, the face of a barmaid, who, drawn from her 
counter by the rumour of this wonderful novelty, had crept 
down to get a glimpse of the star's triumph. 

Of course I was struck by the obvious contrast between 
these two creatures. In a moment the barmaid had departed, 
but the wistfulness of her gaze remained with me as I listened 
to legends of the dancer—her whims, her diamonds, her ex¬ 
travagances, her tyrannies, her wealth. I could not banish 
that pale face; I could not withhold from it my sentimental 
pity. 

Later, I went up into the immense gold refectory. En¬ 
trenched behind a magnificent counter of carved cedar flanked 
on either side by mirrors and the neat apparatus of bottles and 
bon bons, the barmaid stood neghgently at ease, her cheek 
resting in the palm of one smcJl hand as she leaned on the 
counter. I noticed that she had the feeble prettiness, the 
voluptuous figure, the tight black bodice inexorably demanded 
of barmaids. In front of her were three rakish youths whom 
I guessed to be of the fringe of journalism and the stage. They 
talked low to her as they sipped their liqueurs, frankly admiring, 
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frankly enjoying this brief intimacy. As for her, confident of 
her charms, she was distantly gracious; she offered a smile 
with a full sense of its value; she permitted; she endured. 
These youths were to understand that such adulation was to 
her an everyday affair. 

In the accustomed exercise of assured power her face had 
lost its wistfulness, it was the satiated face of the dancer over 
again, and so I ventured quietly to withdraw my sentimental 
pity. 

Thursday, February 2nd, 

It is curious how authors arrive at pseudonyms. Phillpotts 
having finished the sensational serial which he did partly at 
my suggestion, desires a pseudonym. A couple of months ago 
he told me he thought the name '' ought to have ' wolf' in it 
Now I hear from him that he has fixed on Wolfe PoUexfen 
He writes that ** The Golden Fetishis 80,000 words long, 
and took him 30 days. 

Wednesday, February 22nd. 

On Friday I went down to Torquay to spend the week-end with 
Eden Phillpotts. 

I found him settled in a decently large house (with several 
rooms about 20 feet square), with a charming wife, and two 
children, with whom he must play every evening in the nursery 
from 6 to 7, inventing new games etc. 

On Saturday Phillpotts and I went for a walk in the February 
mist. In a country lane, seeing some primrose roots lying in 
the road, he got suddenly angry with a person unknown, and 
carefully replanted the roots under the hedge. Both he and 
his brother ask nothing better than to potter about garden 
and greenhouse, diagnosing the case of every plant, noting 
minute changes, and discussing methods of treatment. For 
two days a rumour that a camellia was growing in the hedge of 
a certain garden in a certain street excited them until they 
proved to themselves satisfactorily that the rumour was wrong 
and the camellia only a rhododendron. 

To-day Tillotsons offered me £60 for the serial rights of For 
Love and LifeI have asked them for £80, but £60 was the 
price I had m3rself thought of. 

I left Phillpotts full of a desire to live in the country in a 
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large house with plenty of servants, as he does, not working 
too hard, but working when and how one likes, at good rates. 
It can only be done by means of fiction. Perhaps the sale of 
this my first serial may be considered as a step in the desired 
direction. 

Thursday, March 2nd, 

I accepted from Tillotsons for the serial, and have adopted 
the pseudonym, Sampson King 

It is ten years ago to-day since I came to London. To-night 
I had a large party, 26 people, to c( lebrate the anniversary. 
And my first play, a little duologue called The Music Lesson ", 
was performed by Mr. and Mrs. Hazed. Intense and genuine 
enthusiasm and applause about it. 

Tuesday, April i^th, 

I finished the draft of Anna Tellwri^ht " just before Easter 
—having written it at the rate of eight or ten thousand words 
a week—and till that was done I had no leisure for keeping a 
journal or spare energies for observation. I went home at 
Easter in order to collect facts useful for the novel, and I got 
what I wanted. The novel however is to rest till after Whitsun¬ 
tide. In the meantime I am doing a one act farce, " The 
Arrival", and some short stories—one called " Marooned in 
London ", and a great deal of work for the Academy. 

As the draft of my novel progressed I got thoroughly interested 
in it, and I finished it with good hopes of the excellence of the 
complete thing. It was with difficulty that I resisted the 
temptation to proceed with the second writing immediately 
after Easter. 

To-day I sat on a Coroner's Jury at Fulham and heard four 
cases, including one suicide through religious mania. I was 
struck by several things: 

The decency of people in general. 

The common sense and highly-trained skill of the coroner. 

The dramatic quality of sober fact. In two instances, the 
deceased persons had died from causes absolutely unconnected 
with the superficial symptoms. Thus a woman who had brought 
on a miscarriage and died, had died from heart disease. 

The sinister influence of the ugliness amid which the lower 
classes carry on their lives. 
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The enormous (as it were) underground activity of the various 
charitable and philanthropic agencies which spread themselves 
like a network over London. It would seem that nothing 
could happen, among a certain class of society, without the 
cognizance of some philanthropic agency. 

The dullness and the conscientiousness of a jury. 

The absolute thoroughness with which suspicious deaths are 
inquired into. 

Tuesday y May ^oth. 

I went to the Ysaye concert this afternoon. Ysaye, aged 
apparently about 45, has the unkempt, bleary look of a well- 
seasoned music-hall comedian. From my distance, I could not 
detect any sign of distinction in his head or face. His hair 
was neither long nor short; there were queer little locks, over 
the ears, which waved constantly to and fro as he played. 
To me he was the greatest of all violinists. 

Balzac thoroughly enjoyed building up the social atmosphere 
of a place—and taking his full time over the business. Witness 
“ Ursule Mironet in which a third and more of the book is 

preparation The Country Doctor '' contains, strictly 
speaking, no story''; the sole concern is a change of 
atmosphere. 

Monday, July 'yrd. 

The Academy sent me the MS. of an article by Ehzabeth Robins ^ 
on Ibsen, to which I am to write a companion article. I was 
struck by the lack of literari-nesswhich the MS. disclosed: 
large, slow caligraphy, uncertainty in spelling and punctuation, 
and a hundred little things which mark the beginner. Yet 
she has written several books, one of them quite first rate and 
notable. 

I have bought the hundred books which BeUs allow you to 
select from the six hundred volumes of Bohn's Libraries. They 
stand in a long beautiful row, houseless on the top of my shelves. 
Arriving late last night from Witley, eager to view them—they 
had been delivered in my absence—I cut several of them and 
looked through Juvenal, Suetonius, and da Vinci. I found 
that the celebrated and marvellous passage in Beaumont and 

1 The well-known actress and author, who has made an especial 
study of Ibsen. 
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Fletcher’s “ Philaster ”, about manying " a mountain girl ”, 
in which occurs lines 

And bear at her big breasts 
My large coarse issue 

must certainly be based on a passage in Juvenal's Sixth 
Satire.^ 

To-day I began to read Benvenuto CelliniHe seems to 
have been less absolutely reprobate than I had imagined. The 
mark of the truly great man is on every page. I was enchanted 
with a phrase attributed to Benvenuto's father. Benvenuto 
was in trouble with the magistrates, and his father was defending 
him with moral support. '' My father, in answer to these 
menaces, said, * You t^l do what God p^jrmits you, and nothing 
more.' The magistrate replied that :iOthing could be more 
certain than that God had thus order d matters. My father 
then said boldly to him, ' My comfort is that you are a stranger 
to the decrees of Providence !' ** 

What strikes me, regarding the book technically, is its literary 
naivete and lack of art. It must have been written without 
any prearranged plan, currente calamo. Evidently much of 
primary interest has been left out—some by design, but more 
by accident. 

Thursday, August loth, 

I have just remembered a saying of Mrs. Dunmer, our new 
housekeeper at Witley. She said to me: ** There's a lot of 
old maids in this village, sir, as wants men. There was three 
of 'em after a curate as we had here, a very nice young gentleman 
he was, sir. No matter how often the church was opened those 
women would be there, sir, even if it was five times a day. It's 
a sign of a hard winter, sir, when the hay begins to run after 
the horse." 

Eden Phillpotts' new book, " The Human Boy", school 
stories, deliberately eschews all verbal beauty—that rich mag¬ 
nificence of words which Phillpotts knows so well how to pro¬ 
duce. But it is the work of a great man. The mere fertility 
of invention which it displays is amazing. He invents incident 
with the ease of a Dumas p^re. The imagination often runs 
on conventional lines, but it is strong, deeply-based, genuine. 

• Sed potanda fevens inf antibus ubera magnis, Juvenal, Satire VI, line 9 . 
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Saturday, August 12th, 

Two ideas for books: 

The City Clerk natural history and psychology. 

I could do this well. 

A novel with, for hero, an artist moulded after the character 
of Benvenuto Cellini. Such a character is magnificently,suited 
to evoke drama in fiction. Moreover, in Cellini's “ Memoirs ", 
the character is drawn ready to hand. 

Monday, August 21st. 

I rode up from Witley to Hindhead with Ravenshaw on his 
motor-car. He said that he did not have pneumatic t5Tes on 
his wheels because a set cost £40 and would only last 3,000 
miles. The cost for tyres alone would therefore be over 
mile. In 20 years this fact will acquire quaintness. 

Tuesday, August 22nd, 

Finished " Memoirs of CelliniWhat it leaves most clearly 
on my mind is an impression of the intense interest which 
princes and people showed in the fine arts in the sixteenth 
century. Of course Cellini sees nothing extraordinary in this 
interest. 

Thursday, August 2 ^th. 

In an article of mine on d'Annunzio in last week's Academy, 
there is a passage which seems to me, now, such beautiful 
English that I can't help repeating it over and over, in my mind. 
Perhaps in ten years’ time I may come to despise it in favour of 
a more severe, ascetic style. Here it is: 

" These rare creatures, sad with the melancholy of a race 
about to decay, radiant with the final splendour which precedes 
dissolution, wistful by reason of a destiny never to be satisfied, 
move through the drama with a feminine perfection of bodily 
and spiritual elegance seldom equalled and certainly never 
surpassed in any previous prose fiction." 

Wednesday, October 18/A. 

To-day I made an arrangement with Bayly by which I am only 
to attend at the office four half days and one whole day in the 
week. As I never count ofl&ce work as real work, this means 
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that I can do five full days of my own work at home, excluding 
Sunday/ It is a great stroke of business, well managed by me, 
and I feel like a man suddenly enriched who is not quite ready 
with a scheme for spending. I hope to devote at least three 
whole days a week to Anna Tellwright and to resume this 
Journal with regularity, I shall cease now to work at such 
high pressure as I have been driving at during the last six 
months. 

Saturday, October 21s/. 

This morning, leisurely reading up for a 3,000-word article 
with which I am to celebrate for the Academy the approaching 
completion of Mrs. Garnett’s translation of the works of 
Turgenev, I spent four hours in what seemed to me almost an 
ideal way. I was not hurried ; I had books heaped about me ; 
and I allowed ideas slowly to germin ite in my head. It was 
calmer, less exciting than creative composition. To-night, for 
a change, I composed the crudest funny song which Marriott 
is to sing at Christmas to make us laugh at Burslem—a lyric 
about Sissie’s baby. 

Tuesday, October 2 \th. 

Richter Concert. I sat in the orchestra, between the kettle¬ 
drums and the side-drum. You can’t be too close to an orchestra. 
The sound is quite different, more voluptuous, more significant, 
when you are in the middle of it. Everything takes on a new 
aspect. The orchestra becomes a set of individuals delicately 
inter-related, instead of one huge machine. 

Richter has all the air of a great man. He seems to exist 
in an inner world of his own, from which, however, he can 
recall himself instantly at will. He shows perfect confidence 
in his orchestra, and guides them by little intimate signs, hints, 
suggestions. When pleased he shows it in a gay half-childlike 
manner; smiling, nodding and a curious short wave of the 
fore-arm from the elbow. Having started his men, he allowed 
them to go through the second movement of Tchaikowsky’s 
“ Path^tique ” Symphony without conducting at all (I under¬ 
stand this is his custom with this movement). They played 
it superbly. At the end he clapped delightedly, and then 
turned to the audience with a large gesture of the arms to 
indicate that really he had had nothing to do with that affair. 
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Friday, October 2yth. 

I V7ent down to Torquay to spend a week-end with Phillpotts. 
I had not been long with him before I found my own creative 
ideas begin to flow under the impulsion of his companionship. 

Talking of work, Phillpotts said that he worked at his serious 
stuff from 10.30 or ii to i, and sometimes in the afternoon 
again for an hour or so, after going for a walk. This was really 
all he did. Every month he interrupted the big work, to write 
a short story, which would take 2 or 3 or 4 days. He showed 
me a diary of work showing quantities. Up to date this year 
his total was 360,000 words. He had hoped to write 600,000 
words in the year, but has no chance of doing it. 

Saturday, October 2%th. 

We walked by the coast to Teignmouth, and thence up the 
Teign to Newton Abbot, and back to Torquay by train. I was 
struck by PhiUpotts's minute botanical knowledge, and his 
imfailing eye for a rare flower. Talking of dreams he said that 
he had once kept a dream diary, with probable causes of the 
dream in opposite pages. But it was useless. He agreed with 
me that dreams, as works of art, were an utter failure. He had 
only had one dream that was of the least , use to him. 

Saturday, October 2 (^th. 

Every night we have had long hterary talks, in which I did 
rather more than half of the talking, while Mrs. Phillpotts sat 
between us, quiet but apparently interested. Phillpotts often 
spoke of these ** shoppy talks with the greatest pleasure. He 
said they were a sharp stimulant—a stimulant he seldom got. 
He said, among dozens of other little personal statements, that 
as regards style De Quincey had influenced him most. XVhat 
he chiefly admired was stateliness, the stately management of 
a long sentence. He remarked how few men cared to attempt 
a long and elaborate sentence. He admitted, as a defect in 
himself, that he could not tolerate the romantic convention:— 
he could not tolerate it, it was so false. He went on to contrast 
the heroine of the usual historical novel (even Scott) with the 
actual coarse, ignorant, crude-thinking, rough-mouthed maiden 
of past times. He said he had been influenced by Hardy 
(“ Talking about your god, are you ? ” said his wife, coming 
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m); and, distantly, by Fielding, for whom he has an intense 
admiration. 

The hero of my next book he said ('* The Pagan '*), “ has 
better ideas about Dartmoor than any person I ever met. He 
seems to me to have the proper ideas, the only right attitude. 
He knows much more of Dartmoor than I do, and has taught me 
a lot.*' This, almost seriously, of a creature of his own brain. 

Looking through Mrs. Phillpotts's collection of autographs, 
I was a little surprised at the warmnh and spontaneity of the 
tributes sent by well-known men. A letter from James Payn 
about Lying Prophets**, and anotl er from R. D. Blackmore 
about " Children of the Mist **, pL ased me particularly, so 
natural and large-hearted and fine. I had no idea that well- 
known men put themselves out to ('d these things. 

Monday, October ^oth. 

Phillpotts took me to Compton, thre; miles off, a httle village 
with an old fortified manor house, lyiri,: in a hollow near Ipplepen, 
which he has chosen for the scene ol his next novel but one— 

Sons of the Morning **.i 

After we had come home and had lunch, Phillpotts began 
to talk of his early life. He said that he had originally been 
intended for the church. At thirteen he was living with a 
very rich High Church parson who taught him Latin and Greek 
and whose hobby was a private Oratory. Phillpotts said his 
life there was excessively cheerless and dull. The one bright 
spot m it was Sundays, when as a sort of acolyte, he had to 
dress up and swing a censer and so forth at a special service in 
the toy Oratory. Attached to the place was a sisterhood of 
“ Holy Women **. Once Phillpotts was detected in the act 
of snaring a robin in the garden. The parson “ punished '* him 
by saying: I had meant to hear your confession to-morrow, 
but I will not hear it for a fortnight.** This was in the EngHsh 
Church. After some time Phillpotts said he had thought it 
over and would not join the church. 

Tuesday, October 31s/. 

Mr. and Mrs. Phillpotts and I walked down into Torquay. 
Mild, with flowers blooming everywhere. It seemed to me to 
be a place of retired military ofi&cers, rich and stiff dowagers, 

^ Published in September, 1900 . 
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and spoiled overfed dogs led about by servant maids. Phillpotte 
said that for its size, it was the second richest place in England, 
Tunbridge Wells being first. There were scarcely any poor. 
Nearly every house stood in its own garden. There were very 
few children, as the inhabitants were mainly retired and old. 
Also, but few young men. If a young man above the trades¬ 
man's class grew up in Torquay, he could not stay there, because 
there was nothing for him to do. The whole town consisted of 
rich households and the people who fed them and waited on 
them. 

I left Torquay in the afternoon for London. 

At Exeter I heard of the British defeat in the Transvaal.^ 


Thursday, November 2 nd. 

To-day I wrote five articles; two reviews, two articles on 
The Black Tulip ” play,^ and my weekly “ household notes 


Saturday, November ^th. 

I have just remembered that Phillpotts told me an authentic 
story about an old man of ninety. For thirty years one or 
other of his aged daughters had always been at the old man*s 
side. He had never been left. One day both daughters 
I happened, under very special circumstances, to be away together 
for a quarter of an hour. They, left the old man apparently 
quite well, but he took advantage of their absence to die. When 
"^hey returned he had passed away. 


Sunday, November ^th. 

I have now decided, acting on Phillpotts's advice, to write a 
short story every month. I finished my November story this 
morning: The Phantom Sneeze ”, a humorous ghost tale, 

4,500 words. 


Tuesday, November yth. 

Yesterday and to-day I have been reading through the draft 
of ” Anna Tellwright ”. It came fresh to me. Some involutions 
of the plot I had quite forgotten. On the whole I was pleased 
with it. Much of it impressed me to a surprising extent, but 
the end will have to be approached more slowly; it needs to 

^ At Nicholson’s Nek. 

* Then appearing at the Haymarket Theatre. 
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be ‘ prepared'; and when it comes it must be described with 
much greater detail. 

I tried very hard to make a satisfactory beginning of the 
final writing of Anna Tellwright ” this afternoon, and could do 
absolutely nothing, couldn't get a sentence that wasn't drivel. 

Friday, November loth. 

After cogitating off and on all through the night I decided 
upon what will probably be the first sentence of my novel: 

Bursley, the ancient home of the poster, has an antiquity of 
a thousand years "—and also upon the arrangement of the first 
long paragraph describing the Potteries.^ 

This evening, at his request, I called to have a chat " with; 
Cyril Maude at the Haymarket Thearre.^ I saw him in his 
dressing-room, a small place with the v alls all sketched over by 
popular artists. Round the room was a dado-border of prints 
of Nicholson's animal drawings. Alth )ugh the curtain would 
not rise for over half an hour Maude was made-up and dressed. 
He was very kind and goodnatured about my one-act play 
'' The Stepmother ", without overflowing into that gush which 
nearly all actors give off on all occasions of politeness. He said 
that he and Harrison would certainly consider seriously any 
3 or 4 act play of mine. He advised me against doing any 
more curtain-raisers. He suggested that any man, not perfectly 
familiar with the stage, who wished to write a play, should 
study Dumas and—Boucicault. 

Speaking of Phillpotts, he asked me if he was doing well. 

" Very well indeed for a novelist," I said, " but a novelist 
never makes much money compared with you folks." 

" Except ", interrupted Maude, " when he writes a good play. 
I have a vivid recollection of sending Barrie a cheque for over 
£i,ooo for the first six weeks of the provincial tour of ' The 
Little Minister 

As I was leaving, he said: " Shall you begin the play at 
once } " 

" I can't," I said; " I've too much on hand, but I shall do 
it within a year from now. Good-bye." 

" And let us see it ? " he called out anxiously. If it was 

^ This idea is not actually used in “ Anna of the Five Towns " until 
Chapter VIIL 

* Where “ The Black Tulip ** was on. 
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acting it was incredibly fine acting. If it wasn't, he is really 
anxious to consider a piece of mine. 

" Rather! " I replied, “ I should think so—after your kind¬ 
ness." 

Thursday, November i6/A. 

To-day is published my third book, Polite Farces ". (Lamley 
& Co, 2/6 net.) And to-night, by a coincidence, I made 
the first real start of the final writing of " Anna Tellwright 
I worked from 5 to 12 p.m. and wrote 1,000 words, first-rate stuff. 

Thursday, December i^th, 

^ jLm.^ Xather^ Balzac's " Illusions Perdues " 

(but I have not yet read the part dealing with Lucien de 
Rubempr^ in Paris). This highly-praised and renowned work 
seems to me rather second rate in imaginative power, and often 
tedious. 

In the whole range of literature familiar to me, the one thing 
that recurs most frequently to my mind, and on which I dwell 
with the most constant and equable pleasure, is Baudelaire's 
sonnet " La G^ante ". 

A. E. Housman's " A Shropshire Lad " contains verse which 
must be immortal. I am entranced by it. 

Sunday, December 

Thomas Arrowsmith called on John Beardmore for a sub¬ 
scription to the Burslem Wesleyan Chapel. Beardmore declined 
to contribute, and explained how he was losing money on all 
hands and had in fact had a very bad year. He went to such 
lengths of pessimism that Arrowsmith at last interrupted : 

" If things are so bad as that, Mr. Beardmore," he said, 
" we'll have a word of prayer," and without an instant's hesitation 
he fell on his knees. 

Beardmore began to stamp up and down the room. 

" None o' that nonsense," he shouted. " None o' that 
nonsense. Here's half a sovereign for ye." 

Sunday, December ^ist 

This year I have written 335,340 words, grand total. 228 
articles and stories (including 4 instalments of a serial of 30,000— 
7,500 words each) have actually been published. 
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Also my book of plays—" Polite Farces ", 

I have written six or eight short stories not yet published or 
sold. 

Also the greater part of 55,000 word serial—'' Love and 
Life—for Tillotsons, which begins publication about April 
next year. 

Also the whole draft (80,000 words) of my Staffordshire 
novel Anna Tellwright 

My total earnings were £^^2 3s. irf , of which sum I have yet 
to receive {/jz los. 
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Friday, January 

[My father, in a mood of reminiscence, told us of an incident 
which, he said, happened when he was about 8. (He seemed 
fairly sure about the date, but I should say he would more prob¬ 
ably be 10 or I2 ; anyhow he still wore pinafores.) At the 
time, being highly precocious, he taught in a sort of night school 
and earned 2d. a night for so doing. One day he was fetched 
out of day-school by an older boy, who had just begun to work 
in the office of Sneyd Colliery. This boy had embezzled certain 
small sums—my father did not know this till afterwards—and 
was itching to spend. They took train to Stone, and there 
bought a lop-eared rabbit. Returning to Burslem, they walked 
with a third boy (George Wigley) to Mow Cop, and bought there 
a donkey for I2s. The Sneyd boy drove the donkey home, while 
Pater and Wigley carried the lop-eared rabbit in a basket. 

Pater reached home about midnight. My grandmother had 
sent the Town Crier round to cry '' him. By a lie he managed 
to escape immediate consequences. But on the third day my 
grandfather entered his bedroom carrying a pair of braces. In 
the meantime the whole adventure had revealeid itself. My 
grandfather set himself specially against the lying. First of all 
he knelt down and prayed, and then he thrashed the Pater with 
the braces till neither of them could very well stand. My father 
remembers how his mother afterwards, with tears, displayed his 
bruised back for the commiseration of a neighbour. At that time 
my father was accustomed daily to strip everything but his 
trousers and wash in the yard at the rear of the house. The 
Bennetts then lived in Pitt Street. 

Saturday, January tth. 

Finished Balzac's “ A Start in Life." Though the first half is an 
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amazing example of Balzac superb digressiveness—the descrip¬ 
tion of the coaching system is impudent in its utter impertinence 
—^the story as a whole must be put among his best, and it con¬ 
tains more laughter than most. Some of the coaching stuff 
was like Hardy in “ AFew Crusted Characters where the same 
machinery of a carrier’s vehicle is use^l . . . like, but of course 
/ehemently different. 

Tuesday, January gth. 

finished Balzac’s A Second Hom*i ” in the middle of last 
night, being sleepless, and thought it imong his very best short 
stories, though absurd here and there ^vith its Byronic flavours— 
" The Stranger “ The Unknown ”, md the whole attitude of 
Roger de Granville towards his mistress. The last two pages 
are great—a superb example of Balza :’s instinctive knowledge 
of how to leave out everything but essentials. The relations 
between the Comte and his children ai e not explained at all, but 
the first words between father and '>on in the former’s room 
explain what these relations have been in an instant. . . . One 
phrase struck me as comic: ” The babe awoke and craved its 
limpid nourishment.” 

Friday, February ()th. 

Last week I wrote my best short story up to now, ” A Feud in 
the Five Towns ” : a Staffordshire story, and I propose to stick 
to Staffs, at the rate of one story per month. 

Yesterday I finished the first act and the outlines of Acts 2, 
3 and 4, of ” The Chancellor ”, the play which I am writing at 
Cyril Maude, in collaboration with Arthur Hooley. 

, Sunday, February irth. 

At Maldon (Essex). We stood on the bridge over the Black- 
water at the bottom of the town. There was snow everywhere, 
a very keen frost, and a bright moon approaching the full. On 
either side the river, the wharves and warehouses were silhouetted 
in deep tones. The tide was coming in, and we could hear a 
faint continuous crackling, or mysterious rustling as the ice, 
constantly forming, was crunched and crumbled gently against 
the projecting piles of the wharves. We stood quite still in the 
silent town and listened to this strange soft soimd. Then we 
threw tiny pebbles over the bridge and they slid along the surface 
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of the river. The water froze in broad areas as it passed under 
the bridge. . . . We saw a very fat and aged woman walking 
home, very carefully. The road was extremely slippery, and a 
fall would have been serious to one of her age and weight. To me 
she seemed rather a pathetic figure, balancing herself along . . . 
And yet, if I have learnt anything, it is not to be spendthrift of 
pity. She would be all right. 

Tuesday, February 20th. 

At their request I went up to see Harrison and Maude at the 
Haymarket Theatre as to the draft of our play, '' The Chan¬ 
cellor Maude said he did not “ see himself in the principal 
part, and that he had done with making love on the stage— 
especially with his wife. They both said, with apparent sin¬ 
cerity, that we had shown more talent for and grasp of the stage- 
technique than many pla5rwrights of long experience. In the 
end I said I would consider the possibility of writing in 
another part for Maude. Harrison asked me to ** have a shot 
at a short play which they were immediately in need of. I was 
distinctly impressed by Harrison's suave and courtly kindliness.^ 

Monday, February 26th. 

I finished Renan's drame philosophique L’eail de Jouvence ". 
To me it is a new thing in drama, though quite undramatic. 
The dialogue is often exquisitely beautiful, and some of the 
philosophic discourses of the various characters are character¬ 
istically and delightfully Renanesque. The closing scene, with 
the fine suicide of Prospero, makes a great impression. The 
introduction of the two young nuns, so frankly libertine, pro¬ 
duces a most piquant and pretty effect. 

Tuesday, February 2yth, 

I saw Harrison and Maude at the Haymarket Theatre to-night 
at 9.30, and subject to two alterations, they accepted my curtain- 
raiser, “ The Post Mistress," for production before Easter. It 
was the very hour when Lord Dundonald entered Ladysmith. 

Sunday, March ^th. 

At the musical evening at Marriott's last night, Sharpe led a 
great demonstration of patriotism, apropos of Ladysmith;— 

^ The play was eventuaUy taken by Julia Neilson, see p, no. 
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flag-waving, portrait of Bnller, reading aloud of a leading article 
from the Telegraph, cheering, singing of " Rule Britannia It 
was distinctly an exhibition of insularity. I must say that I 
have been quite unable to join with any sincerity in the frantic 
and hysterical outburst of patriotic enthusiasm of the last few 
days. Such praise of ourselves as a nation, such gorgeous self- 
satisfaction and boastfulness are to me painful. 

Tuesday, March 6th, 

This evening I arranged finally with Harrison and Maude for 
the production of “ The Post Mistress at the Haymarket. 

Monday, April 2nd, 

I had an interval with Harrison and M aude at the Haymarket. 
They said they could not run my play with '' The Rivals ", and 
they were full of contrition. We aixiinged terms upon which 
it should be held over. 

Tuesday, April loth, 

I discussed with the Pater last night the advisability of my 
leaving Woman, He was thoroughly in favour of my doing so, 
and the stroke was then and there finally decided. 

[From this date Arnold Bennett ceased to make any further 
entries in his journal during 1900, but resumed the entries with 
the coming of the New Year. During the period for which 
no entries exist he gave up his editorial work on Woman, 
and went to live with his father and mother at Hockliffe.—• 
Editor.] 
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Trinity Hall Farm, 
Hockliffe, Bedfordshire. 

Tuesday, January Tst. 

Last year I wrote three plays. 

The Postmistress (i act). 

Children of the Mist (4 acts—in collaboration with Eden 
Phillpotts). 

The Chancellor (4 acts—^in collaboration with Arthur 
Hooley). 

Also a serial '' The Grand Babylon Hotelof 70,000 words. 

Also the draft of my Staffordshire novel, Anna Tellwright 
80,000 words, and part of the final writing. 

Also half a dozen short stories. 

I also wrote and published 196 articles of various length. 

I also collected, revised, and wrote a preface for a series of my 
articles from the Academy, to be called ** Fame and Fiction, an 
inquiry into certain popularities.'" ^ 

I also edited Woman till 30th Sept.—when I resigned, and 
came to live in the country with Pater, Mater, and Tertia. 

I also advised Pearsons on 50 MSS. books. 

From April till the third week in December I was working 
almost continuously at very high pressure, and had no energy!; 
to spare for this journal. Since I came here I wrote both Chil-j: 
dren of the Mist " and The Chancellor " in collaboration ; andj; 
I was, moreover, very much preoccupied and fretted in the\ 
superintendence of the repairs to this house. 

On the completion of The Chancellor ", I vowed never again 
to work so hard, but in future to find time to read poetry regularly, 
to gather materials for a work on the fiction of nineteenth century, 
and—?—to study Latin. 

^Published in September, 1901 . 
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I made £620 last year; more than ever I made in any previous 
year. This year, unless something goes wrong with ‘‘The 
ChancellorI hope to make much more. 

Thursday, January ^rd. 

As we drove through Battlesdon Park this misty moist morning, 
Kennerley and Tertia in front, and Sharpe and I cramped and 
pinched behind, I had a sense of a constantly-unrolling panorama 
of large rounded meadows, studded vith immense bare cedars, 
also of a formal and balanced shape ; bulls and sheep aU of fine 
breeds wandered vaguely about; son etimes a house; often a 
gate to be opened, and Spot gallivanting tirelessly around the 
trap; in one distant clump of trees, we saw a rook perched on 
an invisible twig on the top of a high e. m ; in the mist he seemed 
enormous, an incredible motionless fo^vl; at length he stretched 
his wings slowly, sank gently forwar«‘, and beat heavily away 
into the distance. Everything was i vague green and dark 
grey in the fog—everything except th0 red hips and the staring 
white of Spot's coat. 

On the way home we called for a dead snipe that had been 
given to us: the first snipe I had ever seen; I was naively 
astonished at its small proportions, and the impossible length of 
its thin bill. 

Friday, January nth, 

j It was a misty morning, and I walked across the fields behind the 
house, to see what they looked like in a fog. In the middle of 
the first big field I gradually descried the bald-headed youth, 
Giffen, perched on a haystack cutting fodder and dropping it 
into a cart underneath him. The composition was very effective* 
and the sense of isolation caused by the mist added to it a sort 
of lone drama. 

“ Hello," I said to him. “ How's that cow getting on ? " 

“ Adams's ? " he queried. 

“Yes," I said. “ She's dead, isn't she ? " 

“ I think so," he admitted, with habitual caution. “ You 
see, she slipped calf a month or two ago, and never got over it." 
The cow, as a matter of fact, dropped dead in the road yesterday, 
and Giffen knew it quite well. 

I walked on and came into another large field, that seemed to 
be too carefully tended to belong to Adams. Only a very narrow 
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path was left under the hedge, and the dogs had to follow me in 
Indian file. An old man and a boy were ploughing the field. 
'' Who's field is this ? " I shouted at the man. Hey ? " he 
called, and called “ Wo I " to the horses, and the ponderous 
affair pulled up. It never occurred to me before how great is the 
inertia of a plough and horses, and that to start and stop it is 
not like starting a pony-trap. 

" Is this Adams's field ? " I asked. 

" No," the man said, " that's one of Adams's fields other side 
the hedge." 

" Wliose is this ? " 

He seemed to answer reluctantly : " This is Gwynett's." 

" What are you going to put here ? " I asked. 

" Oats, I think," he said, with still more reluctance. 

Then, as I turned away, he called out, as if repentant, in a 
sociable tone : " Rather a heavy morning." The plough tvent 
on again. 

Saturday, January 12th. 

I was out again this morning in a thick mist. The appearance 
of two teams ploughing a large field, and looming vaguely with 
large, slow, dignified movements, was as picturesque as that of 
vessels coming into harbour early on a misty morning. I think 
that never before have I regarded a land-movement as being 
equal in picturesqueness to a sea-movement. 

Monday, January 14/A. 

Balzac is said to have had a feeling for the art of music. But 
it is doubtful whether he had much genuine musical taste. In 
" Gambara ", a story overloaded with references to the keys in 
which various compositions are written, he speaks with^ solemn 
awe of Beethoven's C minor symphony, but it is also plain that 
he thinks Meyerbeer's " Robert Le Diable " a superb work of 
art. 

WiUison, the man who combines the function of tailor and 
horsedealer, told me a story of old Adams, now over eighty, and 
still a ' character'. It was an early-morning dialogue between 
Adams and an old farm-hand : 

Adams. What's this mean, Dick ? It's a quarter past six, 
and you but just come. 
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Man. Yes, but I was late last night; it was nigh on eight 
before I left this yard last night. 

Adams, Oh! Ah! But it's a quarter past six, Dick. I 
won't have this. You can go home, Dick. 

Man {surprised). Go home ? 

Adams, You can go back home, I)ick, Go to hell, Dick. 

Man [recovering himself). If I do go to heU, damned if I 
don't tell your old father how badly } ou're farming his land. 

I can't recall the exact phrase of the last sentence which 
Willison used in telling me. I can only preserve the point. 

Friday, January lith. 

Last night I read and re-read a lot of I >r. John Brown's Horae 
Subsecivae ", and was much impresse I by it. The pictures of 
Scottish character give one to see why the Scots prevail every¬ 
where ; and what a number of great n:en there are in the world 
who never achieve wide fame. The ' Letter to Dr. Cairns " is 
one of the best biographical sketches I have ever read; the 
records in it of fine scholarship in humble places are amazing, 
and humiliating to one who has been forced into the habit of 
taking seriously the facile reputations of literary London. Dr. 
Brown himself was a passably big man, but his father, grand¬ 
father, great-grandfather, uncle and great-imcle were at least 
as big, if not bigger. He is the best known of all the family, by 
reason of these essays and sketches which have been popular 
for 30 or 40 years, but perhaps he marks the beginning of the 
decline of a great family; he was a light litterateur, an amuser 
and diverter. 

What a difference between that and his father's immense and 
erudite work " On Civil Obedience "—of which I had never 
heard before ! 

With the history of the Browns fresh in my mind this morning, 
I was able to estimate at its proper unimportance the circular 
which the Graphic people have issued about my serial " The 
Grand Babylon Hotel", to appear in the Golden Penny, which 
they sent me this morning, and which in a whirl of adjectives 
describes the thing as " the most original, amusing and thrilling " 
serial written this decade—the best thing of the sort since " The 
Mystery of a Hansom Cab Fancy writing a story as good as 

The Mystery of a Hansom Cab " ! 

^ Fergus Hume's famous story appeared in 1896 . 
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Sundayy January 2jth, 

To-day I heard from R. G. Legge finally accepting ** The Chan¬ 
cellor '' on behalf of Julia Neilson and Coy, for production. In 
the first year of our play-writing partnership Arthur Hooley 
and I have got two plays accepted for production by first-class 
managers, and have received £220 in actual cash, 

Saturdayy February 2nd, 

This morning I saw what I could, over the heads of a vast crowd, 
of the funeral procession of the Queen. ^ The people were not, 
on the whole, deeply moved, whatever joumahsts may say, but 
rather serene and cheerful. 

Afterwards, Legge, Fred Terry, and Hooley, lunched with me 
at the Golden Cross Hotel, and all was very agreeable and merry. 
Terry explained that they wished the third act of “ The Chan¬ 
cellor '' aitering somewhat, but not at all radically. 

Wednesdayy February 2Qth, 

As I was walking down Watling Street to-day a man accosted 
me with the words: ** Can I show you some horse recipes this 
morning, sir ? Fve got a very good recipe for quietening a 
horse, sir, and that's always useful." 

Tuesdayy February 26th. 

The latter half of " The Queen's Necklace " is one of the 
finest examples of Dumas's skill, supreme skill, in hand¬ 
ling a purely artificial intrigue. The complexity of it is only 
equalled by its perfect clearness, its diversity only by its 
unity and coherence. Beginning with a Dromio-like similarity 
of face between Marie Antoinette and a country girl of loose 
morals, he gradually builds up a dazzling erection of misunder¬ 
standing, and, what is more, his sheer creative power is such 
that he forces you to beheve in the gigantic impossibility. 

I have been reading Gaboriau's " Lecoq" and its sequel 
(which is not a sequel but the solution of the problem) for the 
Academy, It struck me as among the best of all detective 
stories. And the sequel had a touch of Dumas at his most 
melodramatic and " plotty ". 

^ Queen Victoria died January 22 , 
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Monday, May 13A, 

We were talking of the neighbourhood of Macclesfield, and 
apropos of the visit of Gregory Hill. My mother said: We '' 
(that is herself, sister and brother) " were all baptized at Mellor 
Church, near Marple. Grandfather had a farm there. Father 
and his three brothers were all bom there, and he brought each 
of us over from Glossop to be baptize d at the church. There 
were four Longson brothers, James, J‘ hn, Robert and Henry." 

All dead, I suppose ? " I said. 

** Eh, bless ye, yes. Long and long igo.” 

This evocation by my mother of these farming. Puritanical 
ancestors, dust now, was rather tone) ing, in a way. It gave 
me larger ideas of the institution of * the family". When I 
thought also of my mother's mother's side (the Claytons), my 
father's father's side (the Bennetts, de scended illegitimately, as 
my Uncle John once told me, from ‘ Schemer " Brindley the 
engineer and my father's mother's side (the Vernons, of whom 
several I believe are hving now in Bursiem ignored by my father 
and us)—when I thought of all these four stocks gathered together 
and combined to produce me ... a writer, an artist pure and 
simple, yet with strong mercantile instincts, living on a farm 
after two generations of town life, I wondered. It is strange 
that though all my grandparents worked with their hands— 
weavers, potters, farmers, etc.—I have a positive aversion for 
any manual labour; the sole relic of all that manual dexterity, 
left in me, is a marked gift for juggling with balls. 

Friday, May ijth, 

I finished " Anna Tellwright " Anna of the Five Towns "] 
this morning at 2.45 a.m., after 17 hours' continuous work, 
save for meals, on the last 5,000 words. I was very pleased with 
it; slept well for 4 hours, got up with a frightful headache, and 
cycled through Kernel Hempstead to St. Albans, lunched at the 
George, and home—^42 miles. " A.T." is 74,000 in length. 

Wednesday, May 22nd. 

Rickards and I, in the evening, went over the vast, unfinished 
Roman Catholic Cathedral in Victoria Street, and found it 
distinguished, impressive, a work of great and monumental art. 
Bentley, the architect, was wandering under the dome, examining 

^ The famous engineer of the Bridgewater and Grand Trunk canals. 
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and enjo3dng his mighty production, the realization of a con¬ 
ception which must live for many centuries. It was an impres¬ 
sive sight to see him, an impressive thought to think that one 
has seen him so, this magnificent artist, who started life as a 
stonemason, and is now slowly dying of cancer on the tongue.^ 
He wore a frock-coat and silk hat, but a necktie of black silk 
tied in a loose bow. 

Sundayf May 26th, 

Talking about the Potteries with me, Billy Bennett told me that 
his father had once pointed out to him, that no potting firm, 
except Wedgwoods, had survived to the third generation. 
The first generation was of the people, industrial, simple; the 
second, though raised in the social grade, was still plodding and 
energetic and kept the business together ; the third was a gener¬ 
ation of wastrels coming to grief. He said that the usual con¬ 
demnatory phrase of potters for bad clay was Nowt but moss- 
muck 

[Arnold Bennett now ceased to keep his journal for nearly 
two years, during which time he lived chiefly in Paris.— Editor.] 

^ He died the following year. 
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Monday, September 28tk 

Illustration of the sans-gene of Monti lartre. As I was sitting 
on the terrace of the Cafe de la Place Blanche, a voiture drove 
up containing two men, two women, ,md a white puppy. One 
of the men was clearly an actor or si: ger of some sort, he had 
the face and especially the mouth; )ne of the women, aged 
perhaps 25, short, getting plump, an I dressed with a certain 
rough style, especially as to the chic hat and the jupon, was 
evidently his petite amie ; the other woman was a servant, 
nu 4 ete, and wearing a white apron; the other man had no 
striking characteristic. The two men and the petite amie got 
out and sat near me. The driver turned away. 

OH allez-vous ?the petite amie shouted curtly in a hoarse 
vulgar voice. Whereupon the driver gave a shout of laughter 
and the servant, who was nursing the puppy, laughed too. 
" Oh ! II toume,'' murmured the petite amie, grimly enjoying 
the joke at her expense. The driver was only turning round 
to a quiet comer where he might wait without impeding the 
traffic. Having drawn up his vehicle, he got down and sat in 
the carriage and produced a coloured comic paper, and shared 
his amusement over it with the servant. From time to time 
the petite amie from her table shouted remarks to the servant. 

Afterwards, I dined with the Schwobs.^ First night of Jean 
Aicard’s drama in verse, La L^gende du Coeur at the Theatre 
Sarah Bernhardt in which Mme Schwob ^ plays the hero- 
troubadour. Schwob ill and very pale and extremely gloomy 

^ Marcel Schwob, general writer and bibliographer, wrote much under 
pseudonym of Loyson-Bridet. In 1899 he had prepared the French 
version of “ Hamlet ** in which Sarah Bernhardt acted at the Adelphi 
Theatre. He died in 1905 . 

* Marguerite Moreno, a member of the Com^die Fran 9 aise. 
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and depressed. Neither of them could eat and each grumbled 
at the other for not eating, Before dinner Schwob had de¬ 
scribed to me the fearful depression of spirit accompanied by 
inability to work, which has held him for several months. Every 
morning he got up feeling, “ Well, another day, and I can do 
nothing, I have nothing to look forward to, no future.” And 
speaking of my novel, ” Leonora ”, he said : ” You have' got 
hold of the greatest of all themes, the agony of the older genera¬ 
tion in watching the rise of the younger.” Yet he is probably 
not 40. 

Tuesday, September 29/A. 

Last night, in talking of Kipling’s literary power, Marcel 
Schwob said that an artist could not do as he liked with his 
imagination; it would not stand improper treatment, undue 
fatigue etc. in youth; and that a man who wrote many short 
stories early in life (Schwob seemed to think short-story-writing 
very exhausting to the imaginative power) was bound to decay 
.prematurely. He said that he himself was going through this 
experience. He was in a very black and despondent mood when 
he said this. The observation seemed to me to be interesting, 
but it did not convince me, 

Thursday, October 1st, 

” Leonora ” appeared, my tenth book, and my fifth published 
novel. But Chat to has two novels in hand, “ Love and Life ” ^ 
and ” Teresa ”, which, I hope, never will be published. 

Sunday, October ^th, 

I walked up to Sacr^ Coeur, and took the funicular up to the 
portals of the church. Environs of church; memento shop, 
image shop, church accessory shop. Tickets for entrance to 
crypt, belfry, and tower. The horrible unfinished look of the 
front, with aged hoardings and scaffolding. I was not much 
impressed by the interior. Mass was just finishing. I noticed 
the small-boy-acolyte, dressed up and murmuring at the altar. 
Concentration of lights etc. roimd about main altar. Sparse 
congregation. Woman collecting at door, and regularly shaking 
her bag at two-second intervals. Meanly dressed clerks taking 

^ This was the title of the serial he had written for Tillotsons under 
the pen name of Sampson King, see p. 87 . 
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holy water at door and crossing themselves. Curious dSect, 
both interior and exterior, of church being built of large blocks 
of stone; it looked as if these stones were imitation stones in 
wall-paper, like the old-fashioned wall-paper in halls of small 
houses in England. The effect of the dome was goodish, akin 
to that of St. PauTs, but marred by the new yellowish-cream 
tint of the masonry. 

I then came out and surveyed Paris from the front. I could 
distinguish most of the landmarks—Notre Dame, Panthdon, 
Invalides, Gare dDrleans, St. Sulpice, ar d Louvre. Never before 
had I had such a just idea of the imiiiense size of the Louvre. 
I could also see the Opera, (that centie of Paris qui s'amuse) 
with its green roof (? copper). And it looked so small and 
square and ordinary. And I thought o: the world-famed boule¬ 
vards and resorts l5dng hidden roun I about there. And I 
thought: Is that all it is ? For a mon ent it seemed impossible 
to me that, as the result of a series of complicated conventions 
merely, that collocation of stones, etc. (paving stones and build¬ 
ing stones) could really be what it is- -a synonym and symbol 
for aU that is luxurious, frivolous, gay, vicious, and eirtistic. I 
thought: Really, Paris is not Paris after all; it is only a 

collocation of stones.*' The idea, though obvious enough, was 
very striking for a minute or two. 

In the afternoon Schwob called imexpectedly. We went up 
to the Moulin de la Galette, which he said was the last genuine 
hal of the lower classes left in Paris, and even that genuine only 
on Sunday afternoons. In the evenings it was the resort of 
whores like the other hols, A tremendous climb (we had a 
difficulty in getting a driver to take us). Inside ; stuffy. AU 
the walls seemed to be covered with trellis work on which creepers 
grew very sparsely. Crowded dancing hall, with a sort of aisle 
for drinking on either side. The monde ouvrier was certainly 
there, dancing clumsily and perspiringly, and colliding with 
itself. Not nearly so graceful as the Bal BuUier. Band very 
brassy. Schwob said there were plenty of scoundrels— maquer- 
eaux, thieves, apaches, till-robbers etc. but I doubt it. The 
company looked innocent on the whole, though I thought I saw 
a few wrong *uns (men). Afterwards we climbed up into the 
garden, and I saw the old wooden windmiU (with its date 1295) 
garlanded with electric light apparatus. A solitary gendarme 
up there was glad to talk to Schwob. He began by saying that 
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the weather was turning colder; he did not disguise that he 
was bored, but * On est tranquille,' he said, shrugging his shoul¬ 
ders. He was a rather cynical philosopher, and referred slight¬ 
ingly to the clients of the moulint and dashed the respectability 
of the women with a single grimace. But when the cake¬ 
walk began he descended part of the stairs to get a glimpse 
of it. 

Much the same view of Paris here as at Sacr^ Coeur but better. 
One could see Mont Val^rien, a ' frowning height *, and one had 
also glimpses over the hill of Montmartre to the north—of 
factory chimneys and then hills. 

All this part of Montmartre (north of the boulevard exterieur, 
that is to say) had a character of its own. It was like a place 
by itself, a self-contained village. Not many cabs got up into 
those steep picturesque streets, nor omnibuses. Schwob said 
it was ' old Paris *. 

Monday, October 

You can divide the restaurants of Paris, roughly, into two 
classes, those where the customers eat to live, and those where 
the customers eat to enjoy themselves. The Duvals are the 
great type of the former. Ever5d:hing is stern, business-like, 
sharp, and no extra-food luxuries at all. In the second class 
there is always leisure, and the waiters seem to be in a charming 
conspiracy to anticipate your wishes, and everything is done for 
you (quite apart from eating) that you could desire. In a word, 
the attitude of the restaurant to its customer is: “You are 
here to enjoy yourself. Do so. Command us in anything. We 
will do all we can to produce an atmosphere of gaiety.'* 

Wednesday, October yth. 

The French certainly carry the rites of mourning too far. On 
Monday night the Nouveaut^s (or the Athenee, I forget which,) 
was closed because it was the day of the funeral of the director's 
wife. And last night two of the largest music halls in Paris, 
the Folies-Bergeres and Olympia, were closed, almost without 
notice, because the father of the Fr^res Isola, the proprietors, 
was being buried in Algeria. 

Schwob gave me information on Sunday about the Society 
of Dramatic Authors here. It is all-powerful, though started 
in quite a small way. Every dramatic author who is played, 
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is forced to belong to it, and it collects his fees on a commission 
of 5 per cent. No director can lease a theatre without entering 
into a contract with the society itself to pay a certain percentage 
on gross receipts by way of author's roy^ties. Some theatres 
pay more than others. Ten per cent, throughout is a usual 
percentage. The Theatre Frangais pays 15 per cent. The 
Fran9ais, with a successful piece, holds 8,000 francs. The 
author would thus receive 1,200 francs, or very nearly £50 per 
performance. This is certainly better tl an all but the very best 
in England. 

Sunday, October nth. 

The same thing has happened again tt it has happened many 
times before. Immediately I begin seri )usly on creative work, 
my journal ceases. It seems as if I cannot do both. I have 
nearly written the first of my series of si.\ stories for the Windsor 
Magazine, I started the actual writing )n Thursday, and since 
then I have had no literary ideas bey on ( the scope of the story. 
I must have seen plenty of interesting things, but they have 
not in the least impressed themselves on my mind. 

Monday, October nth, 

I finished '' The Fire of London ", the first of six stories for 
the Windsor Magazine, commissioned. 

Wednesday, October i^th. 

We went to see " Faust " at the Op^ra. A performance ex¬ 
quisitely free from any sort of distinction. But between the 
acts, from the balcony, we had amazingly good views of the 
illumination of the Avenue de TOpera for the King and Queen 
of Italy. It was only a trial illumination and was * out' at 

II p.m. I noted the effect of the masts lighted perpendicularly. 
The only part of the Opera that we enjoyed was the ballet. I 
noted the business-like air and habits of the corps de ballet ; 
how they calmly tested shoes and hair in the middle of the 
stage; and the enormous potential activity of their legs— 
strong, muscular, and elegant, but not exactly pretty, animals. 
And how the whole " convention " of the piece was changed, 
and cleared of aU sentimentality and make-believe, and sickli¬ 
ness, while the ballet lasted. As if the corps said: " Now 
understand, no mistake, no pretence, this is a ballet and nothing 
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else, a thing by itself, complete in itself, and we shall execute 
it regardless of everything except the rules and conventions of 
the ballet. You must forget ‘ Faust ’ for a while."' I was much 
struck with this. 

Friday, October ibth. 

From Sharpe, through Frank, story of the girl with money, 
who was forbidden by her parents to marry a certain man. 
The latter afterwards became engaged to a poor girl. The rich 
girl bought lingerie for the poor girl, and generally looked after 
her trousseau, even to inserting blue ribbon into the neck of 
the bride's nightgown, in order ' that she might look nice for 
him'. Finally the rich girl took a cab to the wedding. 

When George, not loving Eva, is loved by Eva, he finds her 
caresses and endearments nice but rather a bore. He finds 
them rather a tie. But when, by chance, Eva's manner becomes 
cold for a space, he resents (privately) the absence of warmth ; 
he feels its loss, and wants the warmth again. Note this. His 
attitude is fundamentally egotistic. He likes a creature to be 
absolutely wrapped up in him; he likes to be the centre 
of a creature's whole existence, but is always resenting the 
tie; always wanting to be both free and bound at the same 
time. 

Monday, October i^th. 

Yesterday there were two alarms of fire (false) at French theatres. 
The Opera Comique and the Fran9ais. A reporter of the 
Debuts stated that, at the latter, nearly everyone ran for the 
doors, and that when they came back some were still tout emues. 
One lady was sure that the auditorium was full of smoke. Can't 
you see it. Monsieur ? " she said to him. “ You can see it very 
well." Another had seen flames round the chandelier. Yet 
there had been no fire at all. The alarm had been caused 
thus: A spectator, feeling ill, had gone out into the couloir 
of the fourth gallery to take the air. He fainted, fell against 
the door of a loge, and the door being forced open had upset 
some chairs. 

Tuesday, October 20th, 

Talking about wages in Paris, C. said that everyone was badly 
paid and that everyone was "on the make ". She told me that 
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when she was in the chorus at the Vari 6 t 4 s, the fines were simply 
an organized swindle by the regisseur at the expense of the 
choristers. Fines were levied for the most absurd trifles, and 
her month's bill for fines would sometimes amount to 30 francs, 
out of a total of 90 francs wages. 

I began to read Boswell again, sixth vol. and couldn't leave 
it. I also read two acts of Donnay's ‘ L'Autre Danger ", and 
was surprised at the absence of technic J or verbal pretentious¬ 
ness in it, and to find that it did not m )ve entirely in circles of 
the greatest wealth. I was impressed \ y its simplicity and sin¬ 
cerity, and perhaps also by a certain st ffness in the working of 
the first act. Two chance meetings of Id friends separated for 
years seem rather too much of an allov^ance for one act. 

Wednesday, October 2 J.st, 

In the reviews of " Leonora", what trikes me most is the 
inability of the reviewers to perceive t lat the life therein de¬ 
scribed (with its meat teas "—which they always fasten on to) 
is no more vulgar than any other sort of life. The Scotsman 
says: " The smug prosperity of the home, with its six-o'clock 
‘ meat-teas ' and its subservient attitude to the blustering head 
of the house." As if that kind of thing was not tremendously 
prevalent everywhere in England and Scotland. No, what 
really abrades them is not the life described but what the Scots¬ 
man calls " the fearless strength of description " of it. 

C. told me that, by an order of pohce, gas was forbidden on 
the stage in Paris. All fighting must be done by electricity. 
Also that there was a decree against cigarettes or matches in 
the dressing-rooms. When I told her that I had seen smoking 
in dressing-rooms, she said: " Oh, yes, of course. Everyone 
does it. But there is an official search of all dressing-rooms 
etc., once a month by the firemen, and before that, an attendant 
comes round and says to the artists : ‘ Kindly hide your matches 
etc., as the pompiers will be here directly.' " The extraordinary 
humour of this did not seem to occur to her. " C'est bien 
Parisien, 9a ! " I said, and she cynically and bitterly agreed that 
it was. But she could not see the joke. 

Saturday, October 24/A. 

I could not work to-day. I think I find my nerves more sen¬ 
sitive every day, really. I wish letters came just before dinner 
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instead of just after breakfast; then they could not interfere 
with and disarrange the general ' lay' of one's thoughts for the 
day's work. 

Sunday, October 2^th, 

This afternoon, instead of proceeding with fiction, I suddenly 
wrote the 52nd and last of my '' Savoir Faire Papers" for 
T.P/s Weekly —the second of two articles on marriage. 

I went out to intercept Mrs. Devereux on her way from the 
Lamoureux concert, and caught her in a voiture with some 
Italian countess or other to whom I was introduced and who 
then drove off, while we took another cab to Schwobs. We 
found the Schwobs sitting alone together, and Schwob more 
depressed and ill than ever. He had been reading G. B. Shaw's 
plays, and broke out into invective against Shaw and all his 
works. He could see nothing in them at all. He said he could 
see what we saw and took for esprit, and what to us was esprit, 
but to the French mind it was nothing but foolishness. He 
denied that the characters had any reality, even the reality of 
fantasy, and said that Barrie's plays were much better. I was 
much inclined to agree with him, but then I always find French 
criticism of English work very instructive, disconcerting, and tonic. 

^ Mme Schwob told us of a curious and highly obscene theatrical 
venture called the Theatre Naturahste, of a man named Ch., and 
a play in which the characters actually did on the stage all the 
actions described in the dialogue. She would not tell us what 
these were, but one gathered that they were pretty awful. In 
one scene the actors were about to portray something quite 
impossibly awful, and the audience broke out into protests. 
Ch. came forward and said : Ladies and Gentlemen, if you 
make this noise we cannot proceed; we will recommence the 
scene." The scene was recommenced,—same protests at same 
point. Ladies merely got up and left. Madhme Schwob de¬ 
scribed the night as wildly and incredibly mad. In the result 
Ch. was imprisoned—I suppose for an offence against public 
morals and decency. ^ 

Monday, October 26/A. 

I read the last pages of Boswell, and was sorry I had not brought 
over more volumes to re-read. To-night I worked till midnight 
at the second of the Windsor stories. 
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Tuesday, October 27th, 

I worked very late again, though with an incipient headache, 
and much dissatisfaction with the work done. You may per¬ 
ceive intellectually that a sensational story may also be artistic, 
but it does not follow that you can sit down and produce the 
thing, unless you have a natural bent for it. I have been under 
the mistaken idea that, because I saw t;ie possibility of it being 
done, therefore I could do it. 

Thursday, October 2gth. 

The new * revue * at La Cigale. I was ' eally astonished by the 
breadth of some of the double-meaning; that were explained to 
me. On the whole it was not as good ai the last one I saw here. 
But the mounting and stage manageme t and the figures of the 
women at this little Montmartre Theatr are not surpassed any¬ 
where in Paris, and the ' revues* are ce tainly better than any 
other that I have seen. I have not b< en to the Mathurins. 

Friday, October ^oth, 

Op^ra Comique. '' Pelleas and Melisande.** This thing made 
a profound impression on me, as a play. I thought the music 
neither helped nor spoilt the piece; it did not offend me and 
at times it seemed rather good ; it was ‘ always * in the key t 
But the play! I thought that nothing could be more simple 
and more profound in its presentation of the essential quality 
of ' life *. The whole performance was a triumph (and this in 
spite of bad seats). 

Sunday, November 1st, 

Op^ra Comique. '' Carmen.** 2nd Act excellent. And all 
good and shapely. All this last week my whole existence has 
been upset and monopolized by that story and by people ; and 
I seem to have lost the faculty for rigidly planning out my days 
into sections. I have studied no French at all; and this journal 
is reduced again to a mere chronicle. 

Monday, November 2nd, 

I received a long letter from Whitten ^ last Thursday with his 
idea for my new series in T.P,'s Weekly, to be called A Novelist’s 
Notebook **, and to-day I began the first article or rather the 
planning of it. 

' Wilfred Whitten, editor of T.P,*s Weekly. 
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I never study style," Darwin wrote to Mr. J. Scott in 1863, 

all that I do is to try to get the subject as clear as I can 
in my own head, and express it in the commonest language 
that occurs to me. But I generally have to think a good 
deal before the simplest arrangement and words occur to 
me. 

Tuesday, November 

I was told to-day that, as I thought, the most distinguished of 
the music-hall cocottes went to the Casino de Paris; and also 
that they did business comparatively infrequently, but what 
they did was very remunerative. This latter statement I re¬ 
garded with suspicion, as also the following: That a particular 
woman, tall, very distinguished, and well-dressed and well- 
jewelled, whom I had often admired in various resorts, had an 
absolute minimum of 250 francs. It seems she goes about in a 
pair-horse carriage in the evening, by some sort of arrangement 
with the coachman. I was told that many cocottes pay their 
coachmen either partly or wholly in love. This woman, by the 
way, sometimes brings to the Casino her young child, of 7 or 8 
years old perhaps, I have seen them together there, and the 
effect was certainly effective. 

Wednesday, November ^th. 

At the MontmcU*tre Fair, now in progress, I was much struck by 
the charming effect of the roundabout opposite the Moulin 
Rouge: The machine in full swing, the pigs galloping one way 
and the ceiling of the machine going the other brilliantly lit by 
electric light in clusters and in single arc lamps. Two young, 
fair, and pretty cocottes with red hps and white teeth, brilliantly 
dressed, sitting sans gene in one of the cars, in the full glare, 
showing well against red velvet cushions of the car, and throwing 
those peculiarly French coloured paper-streamers into the 
crowd ; these streamers have the effect of fireworks, rockets, in 
the sky—a line of fire. The whole machine is gradually covered 
with them, and becomes a sort of cocoon, and they stream round 
after it in thousands and lie thick in the road. 

I had an idea, for my Hotel Continental novel, of doing the 
Covent Garden Fancy Dress Ball as a carnival scene, and making 
it seem as though nothing could surpass it, in the way of the 
abandon of decadence; and then afterwards doing the Bal des 
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Quatz Arts here, knocking the Covent Garden affair all to 
smithereens. 

Bought Kipling's Five NationsI thought ** Bridge 
Guard " quite excellent. I was not much struck with '' Reces¬ 
sional But a lot of The Islanders " seemed legitimate and 
fine invective. 

Thursday, November 

I had a chill, and all day I failed to cc acentrate my thoughts on 
my third Windsor story. But I had ore good idea in the night. 

In the afternoon I walked down the whole length of the Fete 
de Montmartre as far as La Chapelle and then back on the 
other side of the road, incidentally ins] ecting the immense shop 
of Dufayel. I only saw one episode thxt interested me—a horse 
falling down as it turned too sharply from the boulevard into 
one of the steep streets north. This a cident, like many others 
here, was due to the practice of ba ancing really large and 
heavy carts (the cart was loaded wiLi bricks) on two wheels 
only. The strain on the shaft-horse must sometimes be enor¬ 
mous. The leader had stumbled several times on to his knees 
in the boulevard, but he got round the comer in safety. It 
wa3 the shaft-horse that fell. The teamster gave a little fatalistic 
nod. The horse, after a brief struggle, resigned himself. Of 
course, a crowd gathered immediately; a busy, interfering, 
wishful-to-help crowd. I was much struck by the stink of the 
crowd, the low type of face, the squints, the bullet-heads, the 
misshapen features. The getting up of the horse was mismanaged 
for a long time; but in the end it was accomplished without 
injury to the horse or cart. No gendarme appeared until just 
before the end, and then he stood amiably smiling and watching 
—an oldish man. At least a dozen men gave active assistance, 
and dozens gesticulated and shouted advice. It was rather 
melancholy, this exhibition in the mass of the French man's 
ineptitude. A crowd of French women would have managed it 
better. I was out an hour and a half, and at the end, as I 
came in, the noise of the scores of sham orchestras had got fear¬ 
fully on my nerves. 

Friday, November 6th, 

Dined at the celebrated Cafe Foyot, and found it rather ordinary. 

C. told me that between eight and nine years ago only, at 
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Orleans, she had actually seen a little shrunken old lady arrive 
at the Cathedral there in a sedan chair. She was carried up 
the steps, but dismounted in the portico, and entered the cathe¬ 
dral on foot. 

C. also told me that the front row of the chorus at the big 
music-halls were usually femmes entretenues, and very exig^antes 
with the perruquier and other officials, who dared not cross them. 
She also told me about rehearsals of ballets, and of the rows 
thereat, and how the regisseur would throw up the thing in 
disgust, and retire to his den, and then all the women would 
follow and kiss and cajole him to come back again. Then a 
pause, and one could hear his step descending the stairs, and 
peace was restored. 

I did no work again to-day. Couldn't concentrate. 

Saturday, November yth. 

The domestique says it froze last night. I have a cold, caught 
in the omnibus last night. 

Couldn’t work again to-day. But in the afternoon I was 
determined to do something, and I cleared off all my corre¬ 
spondence, etc., which always accumulates in my periods of 
iffieness; it is only when I am busy that I can find time to 
write letters. This business took nearly 3 hours, and after it 
I felt rather more virtuous. I dined at Mrs. D's and her sister 
Mrs. L. was there. 

They were talking about an old lady who had fallen violently 
in love with a young man, really very violently. He wouldn’t 
marry her, because he was too proud to have it said that he, a 
poor yoimg man, had married a rich old woman for her money. 
On the other hand she wouldn’t have an irregular liaison. So 
they live together platonically in the same house. It was under¬ 
stood that if he left her the desertion would kill her. At the 
moment the old lady is dying, not expected to recover. 

They both said that they could see no more objection to a 
man taking money from a woman than a woman taking it from 
a man. 

Sunday, November 8th, 

To-day I managed to concentrate pretty nearly all day, till 
9.30 p.m. on my story, and I collected a few decent ideas for 
it. I saw no one to speak to except my domestique, in the 
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morning, and the waitresses at my restaurants. Last thing, I 
began to read Don Quixote 

To-day I spent such a day as ought to satisfy a man of letters. 
Having done my correspondence, I went out at 10.15 for a walk, 
and to consider the plot of my story. I strolled about the 
Quartier de TEurope till 11.30, and then lunched at my usual 
restaurant where I am expected, and wl ere my maternal waitress 
advised me in the selection of my lim* h. During lunch I read 
Le Journal, I came home, finished Le Journal, read Don 
Quixote ** and fell asleep. Then at i 30, I amused myself on 
the piano. At 2 I began, in my Bruges chair, to ponder further 
on my story, and the plot seemed t< be coming. At 3.30 I 
made my afternoon tea, and then rea I more Don Quixote ", 
and fell asleep for about a minute. 1 be plot was now coming 
faster and faster, and at 5 I decided t lat I would, at any rate, 
begin to sketch the story. At 6.45 I h d done a complete rough 
draft of the whole story. 

Then I dressed and went to dine at my other restaurant in the 
Place Blanche, where the food and wine are good, and the 
waiters perfect models, and the chasseur charming, where men 
bring their mistresses, and where occasionally a ' mistress * dines 
alone, and where the atmosphere is a curious mixture of discre¬ 
tion and sans gene (the whole place seems to say : "You should 
see what fun we have here between midnight and 3 a.m. with 
our Hungarian music and our improvised dancing, and so on 
and so on "). I dined slowly and weU, while reading Le Temps 
and The Pilot, and also while watching the human life of the 
place. Then I took coffee and a cigar. I returned home at 
8.30, and played the piano. The idea of writing my chronique 
for T,P,*s Weekly a day earlier than usual came into my head, 
the scheme of the article presented itself, and at 9.30 I suddenly 
began to write it, finishing it at 11.35. I then went to bed and 
read " Don Quixote " till 12.15. 

Tuesday, November loth. 

Of course I did not have a very good night. 

Whitten writes me that he is very much pleased with the first 
of the new series of articles for T,P's Weekly, 

Wednesday, November nth, 

I worked all day yesterday, except between 4 and 6 when I paid 
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a call, till one o'clock this morning. I lunched on 2 francs and 
dined on 2 francs at the Duval, and took coffee at the Caf^ 
Terminus St. Lazare, a big place with an orchestra. And I 
noticed how even Donizetti came out strong and alive amongst 
the mass of Gibulkas, M^tras, and other common composers of 
light music. 

Again to-day I worked the whole day, till 10.40, and I finished 
the third Windsor story. " A Bracelet at Bruges " ; 5,100 words 
complete in two days. Already, after a period of slackness I 
have a sort of wild hope of being able to finish the six stories 
by the end of the month. 

To-night I had two letters from Eden, both of them about our 
play and our holiday next spring on the Riviera. He says that 
Jerome has written asking him to collaborate in a big serious 
play! Eden says that my recent letters indicate a tendency to 
C5micism, and that my recent articles in T.F's W. seemed to 

throw distrust, not to say contempt, on love of women He 
goes on: Some natures are self-contained and don't want it 
—^some Ccin't do without it. Golden Rule in the matter: To 
keep the mouth shut and go one's own way," 

Thursday, November 12th, 

I am still reading Don Quixote ", and was much struck with 
the perfect narrative style of the inserted story " The Ill-Advised 
Curiosity ". It is simply charming. And I am with the Ucen- 
tiate who, after censuring the improbabihties, said : " With the 
manner of the telling I have no fault to find." I should like 
sometime to write a few stories in that simple style—pure nar¬ 
ration, very little dialogue, and what there is, arranged con¬ 
ventionally in long speeches. Hardy's “ A Group of Noble 
Dames " must have been composed imder some such influence, 
I imagine. 

" Bostock's Great Animal Arena" at the Hippo. Palace. 
First night. Vast crowd, very badly controlled. The whole 
performance consisted of wild-animal tricks. The principal 
dompteur had some exciting moments in the vast cage with 
lionesses, a tiger, several bears, a hyena, a leopard, two superb 
dogs, and other animals. When a crisis arrived the Frenchmen 
aroimd me were as impressed as children. " Ils ne sont pas 
commodes," " II a du sangfroid ! II a du sangfroid I " And, 
when their nerves were getting strained, " Assez ! Assez ! " in 
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a nervous tone. Some of the crises were apparently somewhat 
dangerous. During a long bout of opposing wills between the 
trainer and the tiger, the tiger chewed up a good part of a wooden 
seat and splintered the gate over which he had to jump. And 
if, at the end of that bout, the trainer was only acting when he 
wiped his brow, he was acting very well. At the beginning the 
crowd was captious and fractious, owing to delays and bad 
arrangements, but the applause was now tremendous. The 
performance was really rather out of i he way, and I appreciated 
more than I have done before the charm of danger in a show, 
real danger. 

Saturdayy November 14th, 

Last night Le Sire de VergyVariates, with the 'artistes ' 
Brasseur, Anna Tariol, Claudius, Max 1 >early etc., I was extremely 
disappointed with the whole thing. I found this fashionable 
theatre (like most of the rest) dirty, cmgy, uncomfortable, dear, 
and badly managed. The first row < f the balcony is 12 francs 
exclusive of booking-fee. Everything began late, and the thing 
was not over till 12.15. Our seats, 2nd row of balcony (10 
francs) were very badly stuffed and very uncomfortable, and 
there was no room. A boulevard swindle. The orchestra was 
vile, but for opera bouffe, I found the music really rather good 
—certainly fresh and clever. It was less the piece than the 
whole thing that I objected to, the general sans gene and brazen¬ 
ness of the swindle. C. told me that this was quite a theatre 
apart, a genre of its own, where there was no discipline, except 
for the chorus-girls. She has performed there. The chorus- 
girls, at rehearsals, have to wait i or 2 hours for the ' artistes 
but if they are 5 minutes late—a fine ! In the green-room drinks 
are ordered ad lib. Speaking of the lateness of everything, and 
the long entr'actes, C. said : " Ici on se moque du public. On 
travaille quand on a le temps” And she referred me to Zola's 
" Nana ", and the various places where the public is kept waiting 
for Nana's pleasure. She said that Zola had given an exact 
description of the green-room of the Vaudeville, and that he must 
have studied his scenes from this theatre. How true this is I 
don't know. But I certainly came away vidth the impression 
that I had seen the worst side of soi-disant high-class theatrical 
entertainment in Paris. 

Yesterday I did nothing but think, very vaguely and loosely, 
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about the plot of my next two Windsor stories. And I want 
to have them both finished by the 22nd 1 

I had an excellent idea for the next two stories this morning, 
one of those big ideas, heroic sort of things, that only come 
now and then. I meant to work it out further this afternoon, 
but while I was asleep after lunch Davray ^ called. I told him 
I wanted to buy some books, so we went off by omnibus to the 
quays to get a Casanova, a dictionary, and other things. He 
took me first into the shop of Honor6 Champion. It was like a 
bookshop in a story by Anatole France, exactly. We were 
greeted first by a young man who spoke well and vivaciously, 
and then in a comer at a desk I saw a venerable and beaming 
white-haired man in a skull-cap. This was the father. He said 
little, but smiled affectionately at all of us. The understanding 
between father and son was rather fine. The large shop was full 
of books that no one but a bibliophile would buy. 

Then we went to another shop close by, where the bookseller 
was a little pinched man, not distinguished—walled in with 
books. Then we went across to the quay (Voltaire) and had a 
learned conversation with one of the stall keepers, who grasped 
exactly what we wanted and said we couldn’t get it secondhand. 

After this Davray lost the scent of books, and remembered 
that he had to go to the Bon Marche for his wife. We reached 
the Bon Marche. He couldn’t get the patterns for his wife, but 
he got some gloves for himself. Then I cried out for tea. We 
walked off. I said it would rain. He said it wouldn’t. I bet 
the price of tea it would rain within five minutes; it rained 
within a minute. We had tea at Foyot’s. 

We were close to the bookshops at the Od^on, at Foyot’s, so 
we ran across, and I bought Casanova, two de Maupassants and 
an Anatole France, and Davray carried off the parcel to have it 
despatched from the office of the Mercure de France, I found 
this periodical established in an old hdtel once belonging to I 
forget what historic family. Fine large rooms, and good wood¬ 
work. I was introduced to the Directeur (who was not sitting 
in his own chair because the cat had taken it) as the * hope of 
English fiction ’. We spent quite a time here, between room 
and room, wasting time. When we got outside it was pouring. 
Davray must go to his bootmakers to order some new boots. 

1 Henri Davray, a close and life-long friend of Arnold Bennett. He 
has written and translated extensively in French and English. 
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We walked there, wet. A nice large, warm shop, with that 
* family' air which all French shops seem to have, as though the 
family of the proprietor or manager led the best part of its 
existence there as a matter of course. 

Sunday, November i^th. 

I sketched out plot of story No. 4 foi Windsor. Lunched and 
dined alone. 

I read over 200 pages of Bel-Ami which I bought yester¬ 
day. iL^us^e it. The opening chapter 

or two I found rather stiff and forced especially as to Duroy's 
first conquests of Rachel and of Litt le Laurine for instance; 
and I seemed to feel a certain absence o’ ease in the ' undulation ' 
of the narrative. But it gradually g )t hold of me and soon 
held me thoroughly. 

People might easily say that in A Man from the North ”, 
I had plagiarized from it: the seen i at the Folies-Berg^res, 
the handing of her purse to Duroy by Clotilde de Marelli at the 
dinner etc., etc. But I am not co iscious, now, of having 
imitated. There are things in it superlatively good: for 
example, Norbert de Varenne's long monologue to Duroy about 
death and about the old age of a bachelor in lodgings (p. 160 
etc. of illustrated edition). And the death scene of Forestier 
at Cannes. The duel is also good. 

I also read the preface to Casanova's '' Memoires ”. 

Monday, November jbth. 

To-day I wrote the whole of my fourth Windsor story, A 
Solution of the Algiers Mystery ”, 5,100 words. I have written 
as many words in a day before, but never a complete short story 
of that length. I began at 9.40 a.m. and finished at 12.40 a.m. 
with about four hours off for meals and sleep. 

Tuesday, November lyth. 

Then I read ” Bel-Ami ” till 1.30. I woke up this morning 
fatigued but well. 

I received a letter from Sharpe about ” Leonora ”. He says, 
inter alia : ” I think Leonora was tired of her husband and 
merely wanted another man; there seems to be no tragedy 
reached.” But on the whole he is immensely enthusiastic. 

” Bel-Ami.” This book stands re-reading very well. There 
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are dozens of sudden fine flashes in it. The scenes after the 
death of the Comte de Vaudrec (beginning with Georges' sensa¬ 
tions when he is told that the Count is d5dng) are superb. And 
the description of Madame Walter's clumsy ways of making 
love is ferociously great. 

But the political part (beginning Chap. 7, Part II.) about the 
conquest of Morocco, and the enrichment of Walter and Co., 
is decidedly clumsy and ill-advised. It doesn't convince because 
it defies history too crudely. It seems to be a feeble imitation 
of one of Balzac's coups with Rentes. 

Wednesday, November 

Last night, when I went into the Duval for dinner, a middle- 
aged woman, inordinately stout and with pendent cheeks, had 
taken the seat opposite to my prescriptive seat. I hesitated, 
as there were plenty of empty places, but my waitress requested 
me to take my usual chair. I did so, and immediately thought: 
" With that thing opposite to me my dinner will be spoilt 1 " 
But the woman was evidently also cross at my filling up her 
table, and she went away, picking up all her belongings, to 
another part of the restaurant, breathing hard. Then she 
abandoned her second choice for a third one. My waitress was 
scornful and angry at this desertion, but laughing also. Soon 
aU the waitresses were privately laughing at the goings-on of 
the fat woman, who was being served by the most beautiful 
waitress I have ever seen in any Duval. The fat woman was 
clearly a crotchet, a ' maniaque', a woman who lived much 
alone. Her cloak (she displayed on taking it off a simply awful 
light puce flannel dress) and her parcels were continu^y the 
object of her attention and she was always arguing with her 
waitress. And the whole restaurant secretly made a butt of 
her. She was repulsive; no one could like her or S3mipathize 
with her. But I thought—^she has been young and slim once. 
And I immediately thought of a long 10 or 15 thousand words 
short story, '' The History of Two Old Women I gave this 
woman a sister, fat as herself. And the first chapter would be 
in the restaurant (both sisters) something like to-night—and 
written rather cruelly. Then I would go back to the infancy 
of these two, and sketch it all. One should have lived ordinarily, 

1 This idea was afterwards developed into ** The Old Wives' Tale," 
see also p. 153 . 
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married prosaically, and become a widow. The other should 
have become a whore and all that; ‘ guilty splendour Both 
are overtaken by fat. And they live together again in old age, 
not too rich, a nuisance to themselves and to others. Neither 
has any imagination. For ' tone * I thought of Ivan Ilytch ", 
and for technical arrangement I thought of that and also of 
" Histoire d'une fiUe de ferme ". The two hves would have to 
intertwine. I saw the whole work quite clearly, and hope to 
do it. But I expect I shall have to do my humorous novel 
' A Great Man * first, not to mention other things. 

Thursday, November T.<)th, 

Yesterday I had a nervous dyspepti -headache, due to the 
labours of Monday. I did nothing bu’' perambulate the city, 
and collected a few ideas for my ne>: story. I did well to 
collect any at all. 

I certainly ought to have been sure from the first that my 
waitress at the Duval, fat, fifty, and apparently the image of 
shrewd content, was really a nevrosee, gi\'en to crises and sudden 
violent feelings of an irrational character. I ought to have 
known it from the day when, after a few days' absence from 
the restaurant, she greeted me bluntly with the question: 

Is she prettier than I am, then ? " I only made siure of her 
nervous temperament yesterday, when she cried violently 
about some undisclosed thing, at lunch. One meets an extra¬ 
ordinary large number of nhroses of all sorts in Paris. 

Saturday, November 21st, 

Last night: "La Marmotte " at the Palais Royal. Dirty, ill- 
arranged theatre (my first visit), and thoroughly bad play— 
that is to say, mediocre. I was astonished to find how httle 
the Palais Royal Farce had developed or altered since Labiche. 

I worked hard again yesterday. 

Sunday, November 22nd, 

I was invited last night to the annual banquet of La Plume at 
the restaurant of the Societes Savants. About 200 guests, 
I should imagine, including a dozen or so " movement-y" 
women, sloppy, of the sort that I detest—Stage Society, Fabian 
Society sort, almost exactly as in London. A big, badly- 
arranged, too-crowded banquet, mediocre as a meal. I was with 
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Davray and Kozakiewicz, a Pole, who translated Sienkewicz, 
and is now running H. G. Wells in France. I was introduced 
to a lot of people. I saw Paul Adam,^ handsome and not as 
old as I expected, but I was not introduced to him. I believe 
Octave Mirbeau was there but I did not see him. Besnard, 
the painter, was there. I was introduced to Auguste Rodin, 
a little man with a fine long grey beard and a big nose over it, 
and very vivacious. He was in evening dress (against the 
rule) with the rosette. He seemed a simple man; he talked 
to me for a few minutes quite naturally and without any sort 
of pose. Afterwards I came home with Kozakiewicz, and 
found him an ardent Wagnerian. He told me he had sold 
300,000 copies of the French translation of Sienkewicz, and 
had paid the author over 80,000 francs. He is a cultivated 
man, and seems to combine a financial faculty with genuine 
taste in art. 

Monday, November 2yd, 

I called on the Schwobs yesterday afternoon and found Davray 
and his wife there. Schwob a little better, but very listless, 
and those terrible piercing eyes which he has when he is ill. 
They were talking of Remy de Gourmont’s new book on the 
sexual instinct. Moreno ^ said she supposed she ought not to 
admit that she had read it, and she forbade me to read it. She 
said that all the pornography was interlarded with reflections 
in the style of Paul and Virginia 

Les trois filles de M. Dupont", by Brieux at the Com^die 
Mondaine. House packed. I found this well-known piece 
interesting enough. Thoroughly serious, and marked by great 
‘ justice of observation But of course clumsily constructed. 
Too much ' means' for too little ‘ end', and the big situation 
between the three sisters at the close, where even unsuccessful 
marriage is justified, and one sister persuades Julie against a 
life of solitary industry, and the other against a life of vice— 
this situation is badly ‘ forced \ But the play is the sort of play 
that makes you think. It made the audience think. It angered 
them and it pleased them, and on coming out they discussed 

1 French novelist and writer on sociology. He died in 1920 . Octave 
Mirbeau ( 1850 - 1917 ) was author of many novels, including Journal 
d'une femme de chambre." 

* Madame Schwob, see p. 113 . 
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the problems raised. It is not a good work of art, but it is a 
serious work of art. I thought of it so much on coming out, 
that I quite forgot that I had meant to go to a ca.i6 at midnight 
to meet a friend. I went straight to bed. 

Tuesday, November 2^th, 

Yesterday I walked a great deal about Paris. 

Moreno told me on Sunday, when ] complained about the 
Theatre des Variet^s, that it was the d arest-rented theatre on 
the Boulevard; also that it was a thLdre d femmes, and that 
the entr’actes were made long in ord r that the men might 
have time to scribble notes to, and re* eive answers from, the 
women. I didn't take this latter qr te seriously. When I 
visited the theatre, the audience was lost dowdy, and there 
is absolutely no provision whatever in the way of a foyer. 

Wednesday, November 2^th. 

It was a thoroughly wet and rotten day yesterday. After noon 
the streets became impossible. I did not work at all, couldn't 
concentrate in the least. I had to go out and lunch with a 
companion, and to suffer all sorts of sentimental worries, and 
to argue closely in French, and to write a long letter in French. 
Afterwards I played Bach's preludes and fugues till I couldn't 
play them any longer. I read Casanova, L'Etui de Nacre ", 
Maupassant's La Vie Errante ", and Le Mercure de France, 
I went to bed at 10.15 arose at 8.30 this morning thoroughly 
well in all ways. 

After a sluggish beginning, the ideas for my sixth and last 
Windsor story, " Lo ! 'Twas a Gala Night ", came with much 
freedom this afternoon and evening. It occurs to me that I am 
almost happy, strolling about Paris, and calling in at a cafe 
occasionally, working out the ideas for my fiction. To-night 
also, I sleep early, preparatory to writing 3,000 words to¬ 
morrow. 

Thursday, November 26th. 

I wrote over 3,000 words of my last Windsor story, dined at 
a nice Duval on the Boulevard, smoked a cigar at the Globe 
and then went to the Th^tre Antoine and saw Ibsen's " Ghosts 
This is not after all a good play. It is vitiated by the symbolism 
of the asylum. And the foe at the asylum is ‘ prepared' in a 
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way worthy of Sardou. The defect, fatal defect, of the play 
is that it is ' stageyIt has not the air of being quite sincere. 
It is too clever. All this I can see quite clearly. The ' curtain ' 
of every act is dreadfully ‘ stageyThere are moments in the 
first and second acts, however, which are poignantly dramatic. 

Also La Paix chez-soi", a new one-act piece by Georges 
Courteline. Very good, fimny, and at the same time bitterly 
true, in its essence, to real life. How such an idea would have 
been ruined by sentimentality in an English play 1 But I think 
I could write a play as good. 

I returned home after 12, and after reaching my etage dropped 
my box of matches, which fell right down the well of the stairs 
to the bottom. I had to return and find them. Vile weather. 

Friday, November 2yth. 

This morning I finished the six Windsor stories. They will 
probably be issued as a book under the title " The Loot of 
Cities " and I shall make out of them, first and last, from £200 
to £250—probably the smaller sum. They have occupied 
rather less then two months of my time. I began well, languished 
in the middle, and fired up tremendously towards the end. 
Indeed I wrote the last three stories in 12 days. And if I had 
really tried I could have done the whole six in a month. I have 
learnt a lot about the technique of construction, while writing 
them. And on the whole have not been bored. But once or 
twice I have been terribly bored. 

At the restaurant in the Hippodrome I saw the notorious 
‘ Pipe-en-bois ' with two young and naive and rather ugly girls, 
sisters. ' Pipe-en-bois ’ is a corset-maker in a large and success¬ 
ful way of business, and a shareholder in many Parisian theatres. 
He is a perfectly ordinary common-looking man, quite without 
chic, a long spreading auburn beard, and bad neckties; rough 
hair, short of stature. He has keen eyes. He is a coureur ; 
enjoys himself every night. Known in all the coulisses, of which 
he has the run ; favourite of all the chorus girls. They say he 
is extremely keen in business, and a grudging taskmaster. 
His wife takes a large share in the management of the business. 
They imderstand each other, these two, and go their own 
separate ways. Certainly a ‘ type' this man. Age between 
45 and 50. 

^ This book appeared in June, 1905 . 
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Monday, November ^oth. 

Yesterday I wrote a 4,000-word tale for Tillotsons complete, and 
had finished it before 7 p.m. Moreover I slept perfectly after it, 
from 12 to 8.15 without a break, which is extraordinary for me. 

The weather is worse and worse. After raining day it 
began to snow in the evening. I dined well and came in after 
dinner for an hour, meaning to go lat x to a music-hall. But 
once inside, I could not persuade myself to go out again. 

This morning when I woke up, it wa 5 still snowing, the roofs 
all white, and the streets all water. 

This last few days I have begun to n ike my luncheons about 
half their usual size—two poached eg, s, a roll, and a cup of 
chocolate ; with excellent results. 

Reading Anatole France, Jules Renard, Casanova. 

Tuesday, December xst. 

I wrote my fourth and last Tillotsoi, short story yesterday 
afternoon, 2,000 words. This year I have written 12 short 
stories, and as some of my stories are apt to disappear from 
view absolutely in the files of the periodical press, I will make 
a list of them: 

The Hungarian Rhapsody (T,P's Weekly) good. 

" Midnight at the Great Babylon (Tillotsons). 

** The Clock (Tillotsons). 

** Phantom {Hearth and Home Xmas No.) fairly good. 

Loot of Cities ” series. 

1 “ The Fire of London.** 

“ Comedy on the Gold Coast.** 

A Bracelet at Bruges.** 

** A Solution of the Algiers Mystery.** 

The Capital of the Sahara.** 

Lo ! *Twas a Gala Night.** 

The Railway Station ** (Tillotsons) facetious. 

“ Saturday to Monday ** (Tillotsons) fairly good. 

Besides these, several stories have appeared this year which 
I wrote last year—but I cannot remember all their titles—in 
Sphere, Queen, T,Vs Weekly, and elsewhere. 

Wednesday, December 2nd. 

It snowed all yesterday morning. I walked out three miles in 
it to make purchases; amongst other things the Mercure de 
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France, where I found 3 pages concerning myself by Davray,— 
all that was most amiable and appreciative, and yet sober too. 

I dined with C.L. at Make's, comer of Boul. de Strasbourg, 
and really enjoyed myself. The place is very chic, and I hit 
on a Burgundy at 3.50 which was really fine. Naturally I 
drank too much of it. I finished the dinner with ‘fruits 
rafraichis', refreshed, that is, with abundant liqueurs such as 
Kksch; I also had a little cognac. The consequence was that 
I was extremely unweU in the night. However, the attack, 
which in other days would have lasted 48 hours, cleared away 
this morning, and I was able to go out and buy a closed French 
stove—^45 francs, second hand, a bargain. I now hope to get, 
and keep, the appartement warm. 

After the dinner, Antoine's. And I saw for the first time, 
Henri Becque's famous ‘‘ La Parisienne". A play perfectly 
simple, but exquisitely constmcted. Only one important 
character—played really with genius by Mme Devoyod. Yes, 
genius. The play is well entitled. This is the Parisienne, 
even the woman. And it is human nature with all its sins 
presented without the slightest ethical or didactic tendency— 
with an absolute detachment from morals. It is certainly one 
of the great plays of the period. I learnt a lot from it, not 
only in technique, but in the matter of fundamentail attitude 
towards life. 

I have spent a good part of to-day in staring at my new 
stove. 

I hate, now, having any evening quite free, with no society. 
It is on these evenings, although I amuse myself with writing 
letters and reading, that I feel ‘ out of it'. And that phrase 
expresses the whole thing. ' Out of itJ What it is I dpn't 
exactly know. 

Thursday, December yd, 

I had a fine example this morning of the instinctive opposition 
of the industrial intelligence to any new machine which it doesn't 
imderstand. My grand new stove had extinguished itself early 
this morning, and the domestique had to light it. She had been 
expecting me to buy another sort of stove, simpler. In about 
five minutes she had almost lost her head. After a few days 
she will have settled down to the novelty, and will praise it to 
her friends. 
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Friday, December 4th, 

Last night P^Ueas et M^lisahde ", at the Op^ra Comique. 
This time I thought Debussy's music very good. Sometimes 
really powerful. 

The day before yesterday, or a bit earlier, two children were 
bom in the streets of Paris the same day. C. explained to me 
that the thing occurred not infrequently. Accouchement in a 
‘ maison' was an expensive affaii. comparatively. Hence 
women, at the very last moment, w mt to the poste de police 
and demanded the assistance whicJ the law binds itself to 
give. 

It is extraordinary how the leading' caf^s of Montmartre are 
absolutely crammed at midnight. Ti . a day or two ago I had 
scarcely known of the existence of t le Caf 4 Graff. I was in 
there last night and at 12.15 there ^' as not a seat empty. I 
came home and found my stove gc le out. I lighted it, at 
I p.m., but it would not ‘take*. This trifling thing annoyed 
me wonderfully. It got on my nerves. I could not sleep and 
was extremely depressed about everything. The cold continues, 
and this morning it is even more severe. 

Yesterday afternoon I very suddenly decided to alter the 
entire arrangement of the flat, making the bedroom the 
study, the study the cabinet de toilette, and the cabinet de 
toilette the bedroom. I called in the concierge to assist, 
and also the carpenter's young son to shave pieces off the 
bottoms of doors. It took over 2 hours, and the young son 
received 75 centimes and the concierge 2 francs’ worth of 
coke which I had no use for, as my infernal new stove 
doesn't burn coke. I can now work in the same room as 
the stove. 

Yesterday I tackled the Phillpotts play for about 4 hours 
and got into it considerably. 

Saturday, December ^th. 

Dined at Mrs. Devereux's last night. Frank Hurd, Mrs. Richard 

Le GaUienne, and a Maurice F-(I forget the name—son of 

one of Napoleon Ill’s generals and an English mother) ; also 
Blanche Devereux. Hurd, who seemed to know Italy very 
well, gave a lot of interesting details about the ' keeping up of 
appearances' there by the reduced aristocracy, which he said 
far surpassed anything in the same line of effort in England. 
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He told how in Naples a number of families will join in a carriage, 
and each have their own emblazoned doors, for fitting on to 
the carriage on their day for using it. But the most curious 
thing he related was the story of a carriage accident in Rome 
(I think) where a lady occupying one of the carriages concerned 
absolutely declined to get out, although the wheels were in¬ 
extricably locked. Eventually she was pulled out, and it 
appeared that though she was magnificently dressed as far 
down as the carriage-rug, below that she wore a ragged old skirt 
and a pair of bedroom shppers. 

The young Maurice F-, whose father was in the very middle 

of the Boulangist movement, told us how he himself drove the 
cab containing the general on a famous occasion and how the 
populace insisted on getting on the roof of the cab. And he 
gave particulars of the General's liaison with Mme Bonnemain, 
and how his father predicted the ruin of the ' cause' from the 
moment Madame went into the General's appartement, and how 
she telegraphed to him to leave Paris when he certainly ought 
to have stayed and how generally she ruined a thing which 
might have succeeded. Wise remarks from the company to 
the effect that a clever woman in (irregular) love may 
make a man's fortune, while a stupid one is certain to ruin 
it. 

After more snow the frost turned to rain yesterday. 

Monday, December yth. 

From Casanova L 

” The artifice which I employed was to recount the thing 
simply, and just as it was, without omitting even any circum¬ 
stances which might be hurtful to me. It is a secret which 
every man is not able to employ, because the greater part of 
the human race is composed of poltroons and to be always 
true needs courage. I have learnt by experience, that truth 
is a talisman of which the charm never fails, provided that one 
does not squander it on rascals." What a motto for my " Truth 
About an Author " I 

I cured my depression yesterday by slaving all day at our 
play. I did the sketch of it complete and posted it to Eden 
last night. I only went out to eat, and for quite a short 
walk of about 20 minutes. To-day I approach the humorous 
novel 
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Tuesday, December 8th, 

I succeeded far beyond my hopes in planning out “ A Great 
Man yesterday, and in making a detailed sketch of the first 
chapter. I was, however, and I remain, extremely dissatisfied 
and discontented with my general condition. I suppose I shall 
always be more or less like this. I cannot think of any device 
or policy by which I could change my c )ndition with any prospect 
of improvement. I want to be free and fettered at the same time, 
and it can’t be done. 

I read the first act of Othello ” last night, and it did me 
good. 

Friday, December nth. 

Yesterday I worked from lo a.m. t( ii p.m., chiefly on “ A 
Great Man 

There was a long article in Le Temps on Herbert Spencer, 
which confirmed the view which Wel.s expressed to me about 
him in the early part of last year; namely, that as a thinker, 
he was ‘ woolly ’. 

I meant to go and see Brieux’s ‘‘ Robe Rouge ” at the Theatre^ 
du Peuple, but as I was busy, and as they had allotted 500 seats j 
to * midinettes ’ last night, I refrained. Three plays of Brieux’s 
are being done in Paris this week: The new “ Matemite ” at 
Antoine’s, Le Berceau ” at the Comedie Mondaine, and the 
'' Robe Rouge 

Saturday, December 12th, 

I finished yesterday the first chapter of “ A Great Man At 
night, Qu’est ce qu’on risque,” new revue at La Cigale. 

I was thoroughly bored, in every way. Happily we had dined 
well at the Hippodrome Restaurant. 

Sunday, December i^th. 

After buying papers and tea yesterday I lunched at the little 
creamery in the Place de la Trinity. Then I came home and 
read various papers and periodicals and ” Casanova ”, and fell 
asleep, sleeping uncomfortably. Then I tried seriously to find 
the ideas for Chapter II of new novel; I had been more or less 
asking for them all morning; no success. Then I went out 
for a walk, and felt tired even in starting. I walked through 
the St. Lazare quarter to the Madeleine and turned along the 
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Grand Boulevard to the Grand Caf^. I like the interior of this 
caf^. It is as much like the respectable ugliness of an English 
club as anything in Paris. I ordered a cup of chocolate because 
I felt empty. 

I thought steadily for one hour over this chocolate and I 
seemed to leave the cafe with one or two germs of ideas. I 
walked home, cogitating. When I arrived, there was a telegram 
from Whitten requiring my weekly article two days earlier than 
usual. This upset my plans somewhat. I felt so tired—I had 
taken a chill—that I lay down under the eiderdown on the bed 
and went to sleep again, reading “ Casanova 

When I awoke it was dark. I made tea and felt better. 
A leading notion for the chapter had now formed itself. I went 
to the Com^die Mondaine to book a seat for Brieux’s “ Berceau ", 
and then to the Duval to dine, where I read Le Temps all through. 
Then I bought a cigar and had coffee in the Place Clichy. I 
cogitated at the cafe for an hour, and then I had the whole 
chapter clearly outlined in my head. This is a fair specimen of 
one of my cogitating days. 

Monday, December i^th. 

Talking about " Nana", Moreno confirmed C/s statement 
that the theatre portrayed, there was the Vaudeville. She also 
said that Nana was drawn from Hortense Schneider, the famous 
Offenbach singer. In response to another of my numerous 
questions she said there was a prompter at the Th. Sarah 
Bernhardt but he was stuck away in a comer and couldn't be 
heard except for the most urgent occasion. 

Thursday, December Tyth, 

I went into a rather select little cafe for coffee last night in the 
Place Clichy, and was more than ever struck by the ' intimity ' 
of this kind of caf^. The place amoimted to a club. Nearly 
everyone who entered shook hands with the demoiselle de 
comptoir. An aged couple came in, aged between 6o and 70. 
The man was reading La Presse, and the woman, big and bony, 
called for Paris-Sport and busied herself in the day's racing 
until they were joined by another man, also old and very 
mannered. All three were intensely respectable and dignified, 
though not in the least chic, I had meant to see Suder- 
mann's " L'Honneur " at the Theatre du Peuple, but being 
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interested in my novel, I came home at 8.30 and worked till 
II p.m. 

I finished '' Sapho Chapter XII, describing Jean's manage¬ 
ment of the rupture with Fanny, is very great indeed. No 
general accusation of sentimentality can be brought against the 
book. As a whole it is great and terrible. Now I can go back 
to my Casanova ", having read all the absolutely first-class 
French novels of the nineteenth century. 

This morning the weather is exactlv London weather, gloomy 
and muggy, and not very cold. 

That Brieux is not a good pla}^ :.ght is certain; but it is 
also certain that he is a social forc^', and that his plays are 
very interesting as rough-and-read} presentments of urgent 
social problems. Here and there he displays an extraordinary 
gift for the theatrical effect. 

Friday, December 18/A. 

The most singular thing that I have heard from C. about Paris 
is that in the night (? after 12) one cinnot legitimately ring up 
a doctor without the presence of a gendarme. You get the 
gendarme to go with you to the doctor's, then the doctor is 
bound to come. The gendarme enters with the doctor, remains 
in an adjoining room, and afterwards the doctor fills up the 
gendarme's ' feuille'. 

Saturday, December igth. 

I worked all day yesterday till 6.30, and wrote 2,100 words of 
" A Great Man ". After which I dined with C. at the Hippo. 
Restaurant and then to Bostocks. The restaurant seemed to 
be full last night of dancers and ex-dancers. 

Sunday, December 20th. 

Yesterday I finished Chap. II. I went to Cook's in the morning 
and began the business of departing to England by drawing 
out aU the money I could and getting my ticket, and the clerk 
asked me if I was going to England, and I said I was, and he 
wished me a Happy Xmas. At night I didn't feel very hungry 
so I had to tempt myself with a ' nice little dinner ' at Sylvain’s, 
which cost me 6 francs. Then I came home, played Beethoven's 
two Sonatas op. 49, perfectly charming, finished reading Le 
Temps all through, and went to bed at 10.30. I slept tiU 8.10 
this morning. 
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Wednesday, December 2yd. 

I had a smooth passage over on Monday. 

Yesterday I saw Pinker twice, and after some hesitation on 
his part, arranged that he should pay me £50 a month certain 
during 1904. 

Pinker, Barry Pain, and I lunched together. But Pain 
hadn't many new stories. I heard that Mrs. Humphry Ward 
had £10,000 from Harpers for serial rights of " Lady Rose's 
Daughter ", and that the book sold 400,000 in America alone. 

Woke up this morning at 4.30. Read de Maupassant, myself, 
and the Telegraph ; but coiildn't sleep again till 8.30. 

Thursday, December 24/A. 

I came to Burslem yesterday evening with Tertia and William 
and a headache. Went out this morning and saw numbers of 
people. Walking to Hanley this afternoon I was struck by the 
orange-apple cold Christmas smell of the greengrocers' shops. 

Saturday, December 26/A. 

Yesterday, Christmas Day, I was reading " Falk" in Conrad's 
" Typhoon", and then several stories by Wells. Also 
Merimde's famous " Mateo Falcone ", which is nothing special 
except in the extraordinary cruelty of the plot. 

I went to bed at 1.30 and was kept awake till 4.30 by a 
bcirking dog. Then at 7.15 Mater knocked on the wall. She 
was in the middle of a bilious crisis caused by overnight hare 
and bilberries. She stays in bed. Hence the whole atmosphere 
of the house becomes special, and ' sick roomy', and I can't 
proceed with my novel to-day, as I had meant. 
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Sundayy January ^rd, 

I came to Paris yesterday, and wrote letters all the way over 
on the boat. 

Monday^ January 4th. 

To-day, with difficulty, I resumed '' A Great Manand wrote 
rather less than 1,000 words. I w>vs interrupted, first by a 
message from Rhoden, and then by Rawson, who called to see 
me for a moment, and stayed for over an hour. 

Rhoden dined with me at Sylvain’s, and afterwards we went 
to the Nouveau Cirque, which we found extremely tedious. 
The dinner, however, was admirable. 

I read some Emerson, and found much in common between 
him and Walt Whitman. I also made the acquaintance—I had 
almost quite forgotten it—of Beethoven's Sonata op. 10 No. 3. 
I played it in instalments during the afternoon. 

Wednesday, January 6th. 

AU yesterday I was ill—probably owing to mussel-soup at 
Sylvain's on Monday night, but I do not feel sure. Rawson 
called for his lunch and I was obliged to send him away again. 
C. came in the evening and stayed till midnight. I had slept 
nearly all day. As curiously illustrating the customs of costume 
—she cannot go out to do household shopping in a hat. She 
must go nu-tete, I couldn’t read anything yesterday but news¬ 
papers. I read Stead's new paper The Daily Paper, fost number, 
all through. It made me admire the man, but if the paper 
succeeds I shall be surprised. 

Although feeble I did a good day's work. 

Davray called, and handed me the half-price ticket for Men¬ 
tone which he obtained for me through the Mercure do France. 
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Rhoden gave me an excellent Viennese dinner at an Austrian 
Restaurant in the rue d'Hauteville. Afterwards at the Grand 
Caf 4 , he enlarged on his international experiences as an insurance 
man. 

Friday, January &th. 

I finished third chapter of ** A Great Man 

In the evening I went to the Concert Rouge and heard Beet¬ 
hoven's Seventh Symphony, badly played, but it had an excellent 
effect on me. 

I forgot to set down, on the ist, the brief record of last year. 
I wrote five-sixths of '' Leonora", and twelve short stories. 
Four books of mine were published, “ The Gates of Wrath ", 
" The Truth about an Author ", " How to become an Author " 
and " Leonora". The great fact illustrating my commercial 
progress was that the Windsor Magazine gave me a commission 
for six short stories. I did nothing in the way of drama except 
the sketch of the play which I am now about to write with Phill- 
potts. I did practically no work between January 15th and 
March 15th, when I was travelling in Algeria, etc. I returned 
from Algeria Mch. i. and spent a fortnight or so in England pre¬ 
paratory to settling in Paris. Then between April ist and 
June 30th I wrote nearly all " Leonora ". 

On June 29th I went to England, and messed about England 
till Sept. i8th, doing scarcely any work—a summer cut to pieces 
and wasted and therefore not a pleasant one. I came to Paris 
about Sep. i8th, spent 10 days in taking and furnishing a 
flat; then I started to work and I have worked ever since. I 
propose to work almost without intermission at any rate tfil 
July 30th. 

I bought the " Gates of Wrath " (Tauchnitz edition) and read 
some of it. Its smartness and clarity prevent me from being 
quite honestly ashamed of it. 

Wednesday, January i^th. 

Horrible muddy weather yesterday. I did nothing but prepare 
to depart for Menton. I bought two Stevensons and read a lot 
of " Island Nights ". Good sound work, but, strictly judged, 
decidedly mediocre—though marked by the most charming 
justice of ‘ values' as they say in painting. 
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Thursday, January i^h. 

I left the rue de Calais yesterday, depressed, at 5 p.m. after 
having lunched with C. The drive to the Gare de Lyon along 
the interminable length of the rue de Rivoli got on my nerves. 
And I was decidedly excited and ' wrought up' when the train 
de grand luxe came up and I saw Phillpotts. Much talking and 
mutual satisfaction. (I have a sore throat now.) The train 
left sharp at 6 p.m. and arrived here at Menton sharp at 9.56 
a.m. this morning. On the whole a re tJly good sound train. It 
would be almost perfect if it had a drawing-room car, as it 
certainly ought to have. The cease! ss noise and jolting did 
not noticeably affect me much. I t* ok a sedative and slept 
very well, though mostly conscious o! the action and the din. 
Coming along the coast, I had my fin: ghmpse of Monte Carlo 
and the salons thereof. I was duly in pressed by the beauty of 
the coast, and of Menton in particular But my thoughts were 
chiefly occupied with the idea of the t rain, that luxurious com¬ 
plete entity—^running through a cou itry and ignoring it. I 
seldom had the least idea where the train was. Space, as a 
notion, had vanished for me. I might have been in the void. 

Friday, January i^th, 

I woke up this morning just before dawn, and there was a red 
streak of light along the horizon, and the sea smoke-colour, and 
the lamps and the riding lights of the vessels just beginning to 
be ghostly. On either side the hills with their bare rocky tops. 
Then, when I woke up again, the strong sun was shining bril¬ 
liantly on to my balcony and almost into my face. There must 
be a fairly strong off-shore wind blowing, but this place is very 
sheltered and the sea seems quite calm. However, one can hear 
the wind. The beauty of the landscape and of the old Italianate 
town to the right, with its red flat-square conical roofs, and 
the delicate softness of the air, make a deep impression on 
one. 

I took my tea and croissant out on the balcony in the 8.30 a.m. 
sun, wrapped in my largest overcoat, and in the sunshine. It 
was tremendous, after the bed breakfasts of a Paris flat. 

Night. The beauty of this place even grows on one. The 
afternoon and dusk were simply miraculous for colour. Before 
lunch I went for a walk up on the hill and then down again and 
along the coast. I walked into Italy in about a quarter of an 
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hour. Most of the morning I spent on the balcony thinking out 
Chap. V, and before dinner I wrote 700 words. 

Saturday, January ifyth, 

I wrote 2,500 words of A Great Man '' to-day, and it's impos¬ 
sible to work hard at a novel, and appreciate a new environ¬ 
ment at the same time. Beyond a walk to the centre of the 
town and the bandstand, I made no excursion. But I break¬ 
fasted on the balcony in dressing-gown and overcoat, and all day 
I have had the atmosphere, perfectly wonderful, and the mag¬ 
nificent views from the balcony. 

Before dinner Eden and I discussed and settled certain 
out-standing preliminary points in our play. It took about 
half an hour. I expect to begin the actual writing on 
Tuesday, and the actual detailed constructive thinking on 
Monday. 

Sunday, January lyth, 

I was much disquieted to-day by Tertia’s letter in which she 
said twice that the mater was extremely ill Deep down in 
everyone's mind will be the idea that I am “ enjoying myself on 
the Riviera ” while she is extremely ill. It is the address of the 
absent son that matters on these occasions. But I should be a 
fool to go to London unless she was much worse than she is. 
However, I managed to do a good day's work, and finished 
Chapter V of A Great Man ", 5,500 words. 

Hanbury, of Allen and Hanbury's foods, and the great botanist, 
editor of the " London Catalogue " came to lunch. He is staying 
with his cousin Sir Thomas Hanbury, the Lord God of these 
parts. Sir Thomas has the finest private garden in the world, 
100 acres, 5,000 species (some absolutely unique) and 46 gar¬ 
deners. Speaking of Monte Carlo, he told us how he was at the 
tables 30 years ago and saw two Russian Princesses there losing 
heavily, but keeping stoical silence, the tears streaming down 
their cheeks. He is emphatically not a man of the world, and 
his Russian Princesses were probably French whores, but 
nevertheless his picture of the women playing and losing, in 
silent, irrepressible, hopeful-despairing tears, was an effective 
one. He is far from an ordinary man, and I rather liked some¬ 
thing at the root of him, but soon after lunch I stole away to 
sleep. 
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Monday, January i8^A. 

Breakfast again on the balcony, while the fishing boats went out 
one by one straight into the dazzle of the sun, with an extra¬ 
ordinary sentimental effect. A highly dandiacal yacht, with 
fittings all brass and mahogany apparently, had been at anchor 
since we came : she was moored by two ropes to the jetty, and 
by two anchors from the stem. I noticed a detail of actualness 
which might be brought into a scent with great effect. The 
yacht swung from side to side on the j tty ropes, lifting first the 
starboard and then the port rope clear of the water, and as each 
rope came clear of the still water, the ‘ Irops from it fell into the 
water in hundreds for a few seconds ma ^dng a wonderfully pretty 
pattering sound. On first catching thie sound I did not perceive 
how it was caused. 

Tuesday, January K^th. 

I finished reading '' Jekyll and Hyde before breakfast. It is 
not bad. I thought less than ever of the writing, which is never 
more than dignified. As regards the scientific part, after Wells 
it comes feeble. No future novelist will be able to ' fudge * 
science now that Wells has shown how it can be done without 
fudging. All the potion business in Jekyll's final document is 
childish and unconvincing, and mars what is otherwise the 
strongest part of the book. The psychology of the last chapter 
is indeed really good and subtle. 

Thursday, January 21st, 

This afternoon I heard from Tertia that the Mater was con¬ 
siderably better. I had been fearing a fatal conclusion. 

Two hard days' work on A Credit to Human Nature I 
wrote more than two-thirds of the first act—4,300 words; and 
shall finish it to-morrow. I had a long yam with Eden to-night 
about the plot, and cleared up sundry more points and improved 
sundry others. It is wonderful how two brains working to¬ 
gether on a piece of pure concoction are worth so much more 
than twice one brain. 

Saturday, January 2'^rd, 

I finished the draft of the first act of A Credit to Human 
Nature ** yesterday afternoon, and was absolutely exhausted. 
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7, OCX) words in 3 days. And I had two bad nights and some 
stomachic imeasiness for it. 

Sunday, January 24/A. 

Mr. and Mrs. C. N. Williamson came over from Monte Carlo to 
lunch; she very bright, sincere, and well-dressed, and he very 
smart, quick, and generally decent. Mrs. Williamson explained 
to me how she had come to use a plot similar to the G.B.H.'* ^ 
in a story for the Strand. She assured me that a number of 
people dici make a regular income by gambling at the tables, and 
that the authorities allowed it because it was a good advertise¬ 
ment. She said that it was not systems that were wrong, but 
the fallible humanness of the people who, in using them, were 
not content to stick to them absolutely. And she gave me 
instances. Altogether she gave me some new light on the Casino. 

Tuesday, January 26th. 

The first visit to Monte Carlo must be a sort of an event in the 
life of anyone with imagination. I went there yesterday after¬ 
noon from Menton by tram. The ride is very diversified, and 
here and there fine views are obtained. 

On the whole I was disappointed by the exterior aspects of 
the town. It lacks spaciousness, and since it is in the absolute 
control of one autocratic authority, spaciousness is what it 
ought not to have lacked. Some of the villas, however, with 
their white paint and general air of being toys, are excessivement 
chic. The casino is all right in its florid, heavy way—but what 
a chance for an architect, on that site over the sea ! The whole 
town had an air of being Parisian, but not quite Parisian 
enough. 

Inside the gaming-saloons {4 o'clock) I found a large crowd 
and many tables in full work. The crowd not so distinguished 
in appearance as I had (foolishly) expected. I saw few signs at 
the tables of suppressed or e^^pressed excitement, though quite a 
large proportion of the people seemed to be gambling seriously. I 
had no intention of betting, but after I had watched several tables 
and grasped the details of roulette (30 and 40 I didn’t attempt 
to grasp) I remained at one table, as if hypnotised; without 
knowing it I began to finger a 5-franc piece in my pocket, and 
then I became aware that I was going to bet. I knew I should 
^ " Grand Babylon Hotel.** 
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bet some seconds before I formally decided to. I staked a 5- 
franc piece on an even chance and won. Like a provincial up 
from the country, who has heard tales of metropolitan rascality, 
I stood close to a croupier and kept a careful eye on my coin, and 
picked up the winnings without an instant's delay. I kept on 
playing, carefully, and always on even chances, for some time, 
and stopped when I had made a little noney and went and had 
some tea. I didn’t play again. 

The idea of gambling quite absorbed 1 11 my thoughts ; obsessed 
me ; and I had schemes—such as that it would be expe^entally 
worth while to go there with say 5,00* francs, and deliberately 
become a regular system-using gamblei for a time. There is no 
doubt that the human spectacle of tl e gaming saloons is tre¬ 
mendous ; unequalled ; the interest of t could not easily fail for 
an observer. To a stranger, of course one of the most curious 
things is the sight of large sums of i loney in notes and gold 
constantly being flung about the tab.es. I am told that the 
Casino employs 1,800 people altogether. The croupiers work 
6 hours a day each, so I estimate there mast be about 200 croupiers 
altogether. I just missed a tram in coming home and had half 
an hour to wait; all that time I thought of gaming, gaming. 
And I look forward to going again on Friday. 

Thursday, January 2Sth. 

Two long and hard days’ work on the play, and a thundering 
bad night’s rest in between. But beautiful weather, super¬ 
latively beautiful. Mediterranean like a duckpond, and cloud¬ 
less sunshine both days. I am getting interested again in 

Crime and Punishment ”, after deserting it in the middle for 
” M. Bergeret k Paris 

Saturday, January 30//^. 

I went over with the Phillpotts to lunch with the Williamsons 
at the Royal Hotel at Monte Carlo yesterday. Mrs. WiUiamson 
had all sorts of material for wild and whirling plot, which she 
had gathered at Monte Carlo, and she gave it away with the 
utmost freedom. 

Afterwards we went to the Casino. I began on my system 
at once, and made 45 francs in | of an hour, when Eden and the 
rest wished to go out for tea. Eden was very interested in the 
place, but took no pleasure in it, as I expected. We had tea 
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at the Caf6 de Paris, next to the Russian Grand Duke who lately 
broke the bank Then we came home in the car, and Mrs. 
Phillpotts was too tired to utter a word, and Eden’s chest had 
been much disturbed by the foul air of the rooms. I learned 
that the tables are lighted by oil lamps because once a great 
raid was attempted which began with the cutting , off of the 
electric light. 

To-day I finished Act II of A Credit to Human Nature 
Sunday, January ^zsL 

Having nothing to do yesterday afternoon, and Eden being at 
work, and two others being out, and the day wet, I could not 
resist going over to Monte Carlo in the tram. I lost money at 
the tables, and came home depressed. In the evening I played 
billiards, practically for the first time, Eden teaching me. 

To-day, bad weather again. I wrote an excellent T.P, 
article on Monte Carlo. 

But at present my interest in this journal is not what it was. 
Monte Carlo and other things have disturbed it. 

Wednesday, February ^rd. 

The ideas of the average decently-informed person are so warped, 
and out of perspective, an.d ignorant, and entirely perverse and 
wrong and crude, on nearly every mortal subject, that the task 
of discussing anything with him seriously and fully and to the 
end, is simply appalling. This has struck me several times 
recently in this hotel, and I have recoiled from a discussion. 
The state of that average person's mind can scarcely be contem¬ 
plated by me, in certain moods. 

The funeral feast given by Catherine Ivanovna in Crime 
and Punishment " is a magnificent piece of work, both as serious 
accurate observation and as brut^ humour. 

To-day I began Act III of the play, and wrote about 2,000 
words. 

Friday, February $th, 

I finished the play. All that remains to be done to it now is 
Eden's revise. In three weeks exactly, we have written, between 
us (i) the play (2) two short stories (3) three articles (4) a long 
chapter of my novel. This is what may be called the industry 
of genuine craftsmen. Nothing has been scamped except this 
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journal, which doesn't count. The play is 19,000 words in 
length—about 2,000 words too long. 

Saturday, February 

Yesterday being wet, I went over to Monte Carlo, and lost 
money, and was depressed by that and the weather, and more 
particularly by my lack of sense in playing with insufficient 
capital. 

Early this morning I composed a limerick on that infernal 
and im-vanquishable bore, Mrs. Miller 

There was an old woman named Miller 
Whose acquaintances wante<: to kill her. 

When they put her in ice. 

She sniggered, “ How nice 1 ' 

For nothing could possibly < bill her. 

And sent it in to Eden by special messt nger. 

Monday, February Sth, 

I walked yesterday morning into Italy, .ind got a few good ideas 
for the novel, and was rather impressed by all the pomp of the 
boundary business between France and Italy. The views from 
the road are wonderful. In the afternoon we had tea at the 
huge, showy, smart, and not bad Winter Palace Hotel. 

But I am now unsettled here and want to return to Paris, as 
some of the party is getting on my nerves. 

Eden and I were discussing the Spectator's notice of My 
Devon Year " and its remarks on his style, and I formulated 
the theory that the faults (admitted) that the Spectator found 
in his style were due to the too-small proportion of verbs in his 
sentences compared to nouns and adjectives. 

On testing, I found that in the quoted passages there were 
420 nouns and adjectives to every hundred verbs. In a famous 
passage towards the close of ‘‘Hydristaphia " ^ I found there 
were only 183 nouns and adjectives to every hundred verbs. 
We both thought this line of enquiry might be pursued further 
with advantage. 

He said he had, long ago, met an American woman who had 
aspired to be a poet and had submitted her verse to Longfellow 
in his old age, and called on him and received his advice. She 
was young then and very pretty. "'How can I thank you, 
^ The full title of Sir Thomas Browne's " Um-burial." 
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Mr. Longfellow ? " she cried earnestly '' You can give; ^e a 
kiss/' said Longfellow. She said to Eden: “I was taken 
aback and startled that I just kissed him and ran stiaight out 
of the house." 

Wednesday, February loth. 

I went to Nice yesterday to lunch with Raymond Duval, and 
afterwards we took a carriage and called on Louis Bertrand, 
the author of " Le Rival de Don Juan ", at his little villa where 
he lives alone on the slopes behind Nice. A lovely view from 
his study of Nice and the sea. I thought him a man who was 
suffering from too much solitude. He had the eyes of a rather 
dreamy and peculiar person. He talked extremely well, and 
knocked poor little Duval aU over the shop. I should say he 
was rather conceited and self-centred and perhaps just a little 
affected. For instance, he had a statuette of the Venus de Milo 
on his writing table. But I respected him on the whole. The 
rent of his villa is 800 francs. Bare and ‘ marbly', inside, like 
most French country houses, and the wood fire in the study 
smoked, but it was a desirable place. 

Thursday, February 11th, 

Battle of flowers yesterday.. Rather feeble, but perhaps as good 
as could be expected at Mentone. 

I stayed up late last night talking books and travel with 
Sir John Francis Rotton, K.C.^ An old man, but more than 
commonly wise. He said : " When one gets old one learns not 
to trouble one's head about things that one can't influence." 

Saturday, February 

I left Mentone last evening at 3.15, and arrived in Paris at 7.40 
this morning, absolutely promptly. It must have rained much 
in the night, but the sun shines now and there is a faint indica¬ 
tion of spring in the air. I was very keen on getting news of 
the war, 2 but there seems none to be obtained. The only real 
English newspaper in Paris, the N,Y, Herald, is certainly siding 
strongly with Russia. It is when one wants authentic news 

1 Sir J. F. Rotton (1837-1926), a public man of prominence in many 
capacities. 

* War between Russia and Japan was declared February 10 of this 
year. 
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that the defects of a country's press begin plainly to appear— 
especially news which is di£&cult to obtain and easy to imitate. 

Monday, February 

I was influenza-ish all day yesterday and on Saturday evening— 
until last night, when it passed off. We dined on Saturday and 
yesterday at Sylvain's, and last night went into the Casino de 
Paris for an hour or so. 

I Tieard again the story of the life, death and burial of the 
mysterious pretty Englishwoman fro n Liverpool who gave 
lessons in English to a constant strean. of messieurs chics, and 
expired alone at 7 rue Br^da after bei ig robbed by a Spanish 
male friend. The arrival of the Englis i relatives and all that! 
It seemed to me I might use up a lot of t le stuff in The History 
of Two Old Women 'V which it seem . more and more likely 
will be my next serious book. 

I transcribe some notes which I m ide some weeks ago of 
conversations with a spinster aged perhaps 41. She said, 
** Sometimes I never speak to a man (except tradesmen) for 
six months together. I see my brothers in the holidays for 
two months. My three brothers-in-law are all charming and 
kind to me. But I do not understand men." (She harped 
continually on this.) I am not at ease with them. I do not 
know how they think. Still, when I talk to them I enjoy talking 
to them. Often when I get the chance of talking to them I 
don't do so, because I can't talk about their things, books, sport, 
and so on. Moreover I am independent of men. I can manage 
without them. Many women simply can't. And I hate to 
think that I am depriving a woman of a man when she needs 
him more than I do. When you have got a man you can always 
see some woman who is hating you for having him. There are 
so many more women than ever—not nearly enough men to go 
round." (When I explained to her how slight the excess of 
women over men really was, she showed extreme surprise, and 
seemed scarcely inclined to believe me.) 

She said later: " The busiest people are the happiest. To 
have an object in life . . . ! When you have no object in life, 
when you feel you are useless, not wanted, no good in the world, 
then I see no good in living. To have some gift, to be clever— 
that is the thing." (Presumably she was speaking generally, 
1 “ The Old Wives* Tale.*' 
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but whatever she said I felt that she had herself always in mind.) 
Again, “ I know my brain is weak; it lacks certain convolu¬ 
tions. I can lose my head immediately. I can't concentrate 
my thoughts. And I have no sense of locality. . . . But I 
can talk to children, I know how they think. I can remember 
my own childhood, my infancy, and it seems as if I could remem¬ 
ber little else afterwards. I can remember being sung to sleep, 
and how amazed I was because they changed the tune. Can't 
you remember that ? Can't you remember how disturbing and 
vexing it was to have the tune changed ? Yes, I suppose that 
is a gift, to understand children. I ought to have been a nurse." 

On the whole a curious mixture of pride (vanity) and self¬ 
depreciation, the former instinctive, the latter due to intellectual 
processes. A haughty, arrogant mien, the sort of mien that, 
in English people, naturally maddens foreigners. 

I went last night to see Siegfried " at the Op^ra, and came 
away in a mood to swear that nothing should ever induce me 
to go to the Opera again in search of my own artistic pleasure. 
A tame performance without any distinction of any kind. The 
orchestra was rotten—and you could see even from the parterre, 
that the gestures of the conductor proclaimed him a silly old 
fool, wrong headed, dry, academic, and bereft of enthusiasm. 
Rousseliere, the Siegfried, was not altogether bad; he has a 
natural boyish vanity of carriage which suits the part. But 
Grandjean as Brunnhilde, was atrocious. Her gestures, in the 
supreme moments at the close, were worthy of a melodramatic 
actress who has been playing the same part 350 nights—per¬ 
functory, violent and ugly. All the ugly grotesquerie of the 
first and second acts was insisted on instead of being ameliorated. 
" Siegfried " is an opera which needs the greatest tact in pro¬ 
duction. I can easily understand, now, how at first Wagner's 
works were merely laughed at. If they were produced new to¬ 
day they would be laughed at. They are so different from any¬ 
thing else, and their beauty seems to exist side by side with 
their Teutonic gawkiness—in a sort of fourth dimension which 
only the trained eye can perceive at all. . . . A crowded and 
talkative audience; in fact everything possible against Wagner. 
(Nevertheless five of his operas are now in the regular repertoire 
of the Op^ra.) Some moments I enjoyed extremely despite all 
the drawbacks: still, the Op^a is a European scandal. It 
ought to be at Bucharest or Cairo. 
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I went out this afternoon (Mardi gras) towards the Grand 
Boulevard. The crowd got thicker and thicker and confetti 
more and more plentiful. I left the rue Montmartre for the 
' passagesand became blocked in the Passage Jouffroy and 
so returned. The carnival was nothing but an excuse for 
stupidity and horseplay. It began to rain, and soon rained 
heavily, and kept on till 8.30. I was morosely glad to see the 
carnival thus ruined. It may break o it again to-night, though 
I had promised myself a concert of old music to-night, but after 
trudging in the wet to the haU in the r le d'Athenes, I found the 
place shut up. I must have mistakej the night. 

So I spent an hour at the Moulin Ro ; ge, picking up trifles and 
boring myself. 

Wednesday, February 

I really enjoyed working on my novel *o-day, and this although 
I had a headache most of the time. 

I bought Mercier’s i8th-cent. book Le Tableau de Paris 
on the quays this afternoon and found it excellent. 

Friday, February 19/A. 

I paid a call in the afternoon. Something depressed me after¬ 
wards, either I had caught a chill or it was something else, and 
I had the greatest difficulty in forcing myself to recommence 
work. However, I dined at the Place Blanche and sat down to 
write at 9 p.m. It is a good thing I never write down here 
my moods and things. 

Saturday, February 20th. 

Last night at ii I finished another section of “ A Great Man'’, 
having written 8,300 words in 4 days. 

Weather still bad: rainy and windy. 

Sunday, February 21st. 

Last night '' Nana ”, drama in five acts drawn by William 
Busnach from Zola’s novel, at the Ambigu. First produced at 
the Ambigu in 1881. Cassive in the title role. A thorouglily 
rotten and crude melodrama, interspersed with ' comic relief ’ 
of the most footling sort. Yet it made one think of the book. 
And my admiration of the book leapt out again into a flame. 
It is not one of the greatest books, but it is superlatively done, 
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a tremendous achievement of colossal and distinguished labour. 
How must Zola have felt when he wrote the last lines. 

I drank some tea at midnight. And reaching home foimd a 
telegram from Harrison ^ of the Ha5miarket, saying that Lewis 
Waller wanted a play, and might he see The Chancellor'' ? 
The tea and the telegram prevented me from sleeping.. 

This afternoon, Lamoreux concert, to hear, chiefly, Richard 
Strauss's Life of a Hero It came at the end of an exhausting 
programme, but I was much impressed by its beauty. I heard 
it under difiiculties, for the audience grew restive, talked, and 
protested. One old man insisted on going out. There is a rule 
about not entering or leaving during a piece, but this old man 
cried so loud and shook the doors so that the pompiers were 
obliged to let him through. Applause and hisses at the end, 
from a full audience. One more exhibition of the betise of an 
audience when confronted by something fresh, extravagant and 
powerful. It would be absurd to condemn this or any other 
particular audience, for all audiences are alike. The sarcastic and 
bitter opposition must be taken as a tribute to the power of the art. 
Was not Tannhauser " simply laughed off the stage at the first 
performance ? I liked the piece better than I thought I should— 
a great deal. The first thing of Richard Strauss that I have heard. 

Twelve thousand five hundred words written this week. 

Wednesday, February 2j\th, 

I walked about Paris most of yesterday, and bought a few repro¬ 
ductions and engravings of pictures. Towards evening I had 
collected my ideas. I began to write at 9.15 p.m., md finished 
a short chapter before 12.30. 

Just now, as negotiations about two of my plays are pending, 
I am in a great state of secret excitement and have postponed 
going to see friends and asking them to see me and generally 
organizing a social campaign, until something has been decided 
one way or the other. I had another letter from Louis Calvert 
this morning as to “ The Wayward Duchess 

Thursday, February 2$th, 

I worked nearly all day yesterday, till ii p.m. This singular 
industry is becoming monotonous. 

1 Frederick Harrison, at that time joint lessee with Cjrril Maude of 
the Haymarket Theatre. 
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Reading Notes sur Angleterre " last night—a wonderful 
book—I was amused by Taine's noting young Englishmen 
sleeping with open windows in winter as a sign of primitivism, 
a sort of healthy reversion to original type. His remarks on 
Punch are extremely clever and ingenious, in the way of finding 
the very roots of our national character in that periodical. 
Punch will always be able to say thut Taine gave three pages 
to praising it. 

Friday, February 26/A. 

Same industrious sort of day as previous days. I finished at 
about 11.30. 

I have been reading more of Merc 3r*s Tableau de Paris 
It is a charming book. The chaptei ^ '' Heures du jour'' and 

Marchandes des modes for examp e, are perfectly wonderful 
illustrations of how, exactly, that light, descriptive, worldy 
witty, higher-journalism kind of thui;/ ought to be done. This 
book and Notes sur Angleterreaid about foiu: newspapers 
a day, constitute all my reading just now. 

Sunday, February 2Sth, 

I finished another section of A Great Manyesterday at 
3.30 p.m., having written nearly 10,000 words in a week. I 
ought easily to complete the book by March 20. It seems 
amusing enough, and very good in places. But if I treated this 
as a draft, and really thought out types and made the book 
fuller, I could make it much better. However, I have a mania 
for producing a lot just now. And further, this sort of book, 
though I can do it, is scarcely my natural genre. I do not take 
quite the same terrific interest in it as I take in a serious book, 
nor do I get quite the same satisfaction out of a passage which 
I know to be well done. And often I have the greatest difficulty 
in starting my day's work. I am all right when I have started. 
But the starting is penible. 

Monday, February 2()th. 

Last night seemed to be one of the bitterest we have had in the 
present cold spell; yet I noticed a number of people sitting out 
quite unconcernedly on the terrasses of the cafes on the Grand 
Boulevard. Some caffis had thick mats spread over the terrasse, 
and one had a coke brazier red and smoky, set among the tables. 
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When a youngish horse is just starting out fresh from the 
stable in the morning, up a hill, with a light trap behind him, 
he brings his nose down under his neck, so that the line of the 
head is parallel with the foreleg before it takes a step ; his hind 
feet slip a little perhaps on the stones, and he pulls bravely. 
That is a beautiful sight. It was the first thing I saw, going 
out yesterday morning. 

Tuesday, March ist, 

I bought a new copy of '‘La Grande Encyclopedicbound in 
cloth, 31 vols, for 290 francs, yesterday morning. It can be 
bought through Le Journal for about 400 francs. It seems a 
good thing, and I read ' in' it yesterday. I found, however, 
nothing under the head of ' Cotgrave ^ ; I wanted the date of 
the first edition of his dictionary. Schwob, on whom I called 
yesterday afternoon, praised it highly. He mentioned specially 
such articles as " Aristotle by Boutroux, as being the very 
finest of their kind. I looked up this, and it certainly impressed 
me. Brunetiere's article on " Style is admirable ; also R6my 
de Gourmont’s on " Aretino Schwob was in bed, and had 
been there for a month. We discussed the war, and Dickens. 
He stood up for Dickens, and said that, for style, the opening of 
" Hard Times '' is one of the finest things in English. Of course 
I disagreed. He said that Dickens's ghost story " The Signal¬ 
man ", was ' plagiarized' from something in Defoe's essay on 
apparitions, but much improved. He told me about the 
dinner to Edmund Gosse. Said Gosse was charming, but 
pedantic. 

Wednesday, March 2nd, 

I walked a good deal yesterday: extremely cold. I called in 
at the Petit Palais and saw some good things that I had not 
noticed before. I was in search of ideas for the continental 
part of " A Great Man ". But I could not keep my mind off 
the serious novel which is to make a third to " Anna " and 
" Leonora ". I thought of a fine name for the title : " Carlotta 
About six o'clock, after useless efforts all day, I got the leading 
idea which I wanted for " A Great Man ". In the evening, 
concert. Quartets of Brahms and Beethoven, and songs by 
Brahms, Schumann, and Schubert. Full house. The affair was 
1 R. Cotgrave *8 French-EngUsh Dictionary was published in 1650 . 
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most inspiriting. Again I could not keep my thoughts off' Car- 
lotta' (as I shall now call it), and it seems that after all I may 
do this book before I do “ The History of Two Old Women 
. . . This morning, snow. 

Thursday, March yd. 

I resumed A Great Man to-day. 

Monday, March yth. 

The Davrays dined with me last nighi at the Hippodrome, and 
afterwards we went to the Grand Cafe. He gave me sundry 
particulars about the French dinner tc Edmund Gosse, and said 
that Gosse^s speech (which he, Davrav, translated into French 
for him) was simply admirable and was continually interrupted, 
at every sentence, by applause. Sc wob's speech in English 
was also very good, he said. 

Gosse received the offer of his appc ntment to the Librarian- 
ship of the House of Lords on the very morning of the banquet. 
So, Davray said, Gosse told him. Da\ ray saw the letter offering 
the appointment, from Sir Henry Loundes Graham, and said it 
was extraordinarily flattering. 

Davray gave me a new instance of politeness. At some 
English house a foreigner called (nationality obscure, I forget, 
something small) wearing what looked like an overcoat. The 
hostess urged him to take it off ; said it was the custom etc. He 
took it off, and appeared in his shirt-sleeves. Consternation of 
the hostess, especially as other guests were expected. Pre¬ 
sently Laurence Housman came in and was advised privately 
of the situation. Housman took off his own coat, and sat down 
also in his shirt-sleeves; then complained of the cold, and 
demanded from his hostess permission to resume his coat; the 
foreigner followed his example. 

'' G^tait tr^s fin,” commented Davray. After this I was 
surprised to learn that Housman spoke no French at all. It 
seemed to me, somehow, that a man capable of that ought to be 
a perfect French scholar. 

I had great ideas this last day or two of a chart of English 
literature, chronological; divided in coloured sections showing 
different groups such as poetry-history, drama etc. . . . and 
showing the ' contemporaneousness' of authors and works 
1 “ The Old Wives* Tale.” 
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exactly. Thus the years, from ' Summer is y-cumen in ' down 
to H, G. Wells would be marked perpendicularly and the ' con¬ 
temporaneousness ' shown horizontally. It would be possible 
to see at a glance what poetry, history, theology, etc., was being 
produced at the date, say, of Tom Jones ; and how Tom 
Jones stood with Clarissa, or Hamlet" with '' The Broken 
Heart and also the ages of the authors at the dates of their 
various works would be automatically perceptible. 

Such a chart would be extremely useful. A month's work, with 
nothing but Chambers “ Encyclop. of English Literature," and 
the " Diet, of Nat. Biog.," would suffice for it. I would try to 
include all the authors dealt with in the former. I seem to see 
myself doing it, for fun, after an illness, or when I was thoroughly 
exhausted with creative work. 

The weather is now mild and spring like. 

Wednesday, March 

I finished " Le Crepuscule des Dieux " yesterday, and was very 
much disappointed in the book. When we were discussing it 
on Sunday night Davray admitted that it ‘ lacked life '. It also 
lacks construction. The author thought the theme was big, 
and it isn't. It is only royal. The meant-to-be-big scenes, 
such as the attempt to poison the Due, are absolute failures. 
Further, the s)nnbolism of the title, borrowed from Wagner, 
and the use made of Wagner's opera at the beginning and at the 
end—these things are too facile. A really great artist would 
not have employed them. Davray said that Bourges's style was 
such that it was a pleasure to read it. Perhaps so. Never¬ 
theless I do not attach any importance to Elemir Bourges. I 
can see he is one of the ' idols ' of a group of enthusiasts—such 
as we have now and again in England. 

Concert of the Nouvelle Soci^t^ Philharmonique last night. 
Beethoven's 32 variations the principal item, and a lovely violin 
sonata by Corelli. In Liszt's Hungarian Rhapsody No. ii, I 
seemed once, for a few seconds, to get a hint of the joy which 
many people find in these compositions. 

Two curious things I have noticed lately. The Soci^t^ Pro- 
tectrice des Animaux keeps spare tip-horses all day at the foot 
of the principal inclines in Paris (e.g. rue Notre Dame de Lorette), 
and carmen can employ them for the ascent for one penny. 
Another thing is that, just about now, there is an eruption of 
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women in the street selling all sorts of veils. They carry their 
light gauzy stock in an open umbrella held downwards. 

Thursdayy March loth, 

I wrote all day yesterday at '' A Great Man 3,400 words. 
And I can now see the end of it. With luck I shall finish it on 
Monday. 

I can see at once that " Les Liaiso is Dangereuses " is a great 
work. It has the classic truthfulness and sobriety on every 
page. Letter XVIII in which C^cil< describes the covert love 
scene between herself and the Chevalii r Danceny is a most perfect 
and marvellous rendering of a younf girl's feelings. It seemed 
to me to be one of the most beautif 1 things of the kind I had 
ever read. 

Sunday^ March i^th. 

I finished A Great Man " at 11.301 lis morning, having written 
about ten thousand words in the h st five days. I am more 
satisfied with it than I thought I should be. I began it with an 
intention merely humorous, but the thing has developed into 
a rather profound satire. I began the book about the loth 
December ; during two weeks of the time between then and now 
(Xmas) I put it aside, and during three other weeks I put it 
aside in order to write the play with Eden. So that I have 
been engaged on it nine weeks altogether. It is 60,000 words 
in length, and my eighth novel of one sort or another. 

On Friday and Saturday I had an extremely severe cold in 
the head, but nothing could prevent me from finishing that 
novel. I was in the exact mood for writing, and had all the 
ideas arranged in my head. 

Wednesday, March 16th. 

I meant to go and see'' L'Etrang^re " at the Fran9ais on Monday 
night, but was too unwell—a mysterious lassitude. So I bought 

La Petite Roque '' of de Maupassant instead, and came home. 
Yesterday I bought Taine's Graindorge This book brought 
to a head the ideas which I have had for writing ‘ impressions ' 
of Paris. I find I must write something. I can't lie quite 
fallow. Moreovei-1 have now been in Paris exactly a year, and 
my ideas are becoming defined. So this morning I started a 
book of impressions, with an account of, and reflections upon, 
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the opening of the Concerts-Berlioz, which I went to last night. 
It is probable that this book, if I continue with it, will reduce 
my journal to a naked record. I am worried with an idea for 
placing the impressions serially in various papers. 

Friday, March iSth. 

Yesterday morning I received a letter from Whitten asking me 
to discontinue my Log Book " in T.P's Weekly in six weeks' 
time from now. This rather depressed me. I enjoy doing 
these articles, and I shall have to make up the £165 a year by 
other work—probably fiction. So all my work will be fiction. 

Wednesday, March 2‘^rd, 

On Friday night last “ Le Dedale ", play in 5 acts, by Paul 
Hervieu. I thought this one of the greatest modern plays I 
have ever seen, especially as to the three middle acts. Constant 
spiritual action of the piece, and constant drama, conflict of 
emotions etc. rising at times to great heights. The famous 
catastrophe of the precipice in the fifth act did not convince 
me; nor was I convinced of the necessity for any such fatal 
tragedy at all. On the other hand the catastrophe may have 
seemed ineffective because I demanded a scenic effect which the 
stage-manager could not realize, or had failed to realize: the 
sense of a dizzy height etc. , , . When one has been extremely 
pleased with a work one always tries to reason away what one 
fears may be faults. 

On Saturday morning I went down to Les Sablons to stay 
with the Davrays. We went for a walk in the forest of Fontaine¬ 
bleau in the afternoon. I noticed on entering this vast forest, 
intersected with glorious roads, a characteristically French sign¬ 
board : '' General instructions for reading the signposts in the 
forest." The system of signposts seemed to me to be absolutely 
complete. I found the forest quite up to my expectation, but 
bigger. 

On Sunday Dr. Vall6e took us to Nemours, a delicious old town 
with a castle, ramparts, moats, and the Loing; full of wonderful 
views. Mme and I went to buy cakes and we all had tea on the 
pavement in front of an inn; while the landlady and another 
woman sat and sewed near by. Seeking ih^gargon to pay the bill 
I got into a vast kitchen full of aU kinds of curious domestics 
and copper pans. Passing along the street we saw a tailor, old, 
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in black, white hair, and a strangely shaped head, standing at 
the door of his shop. Davray and I both exclaimed at once : 
“ Balzacian Ursule Mironet'' is laid in Nemours, and the 
extraordinary veracity of Balzac's descriptions strikes one every¬ 
where. His descriptions were not exaggerated. I was enchanted 
with Nemours. We came back to Les Sablons on the great 
Paris-Antibes road, passing from that to the great Paris-Marseilles 
road, stupendous highways both, straight, interminable, with 
double rows of trees on either side. 

At night music, and that freedom of speech which is one of 
the joys of France 

On Monday Dr. Valine took Mme ai ^d I to Fontainebleau. The 
Napoleonic suites of rooms and all the others impressed me much. 
Napoleon's bedroom with the cradle of the Roi de Rome and 
its gold guardian angel (much like the tngel on the top of Burslem 
Town Hall) remains in my mind. 

Thursday, March 2^th, 

I have already received more than a hundred pages of proofs 
of A Great Man ", and expect to get the rest by the end of 
the week. Yesterday I did nothing but write letters and correct 
various proofs, and do another sketch for my " Notes on Paris ". 

Friday, March 2^th, 

I spent a lot of yesterday afternocjn in the Louvre picture- 
galleries trying to get into a frame of mind sufficiently large and 
expansive for the creation of the central idea for my sensational 
romance. The chief result was a bad nervous headache, which 
did not, however, prevent me from eating well. I went to bed 
at 10, and had the idea for the ' scene ' of the book in the middle 
of the night. 

Just now I am spending several days in the utmost tranquillity. 
I have gradually seen that my sensational yam must be something 
remarkably out of the common, and that therefore I must take 
the greatest care over the conception. I found that ideas for 
it did not come easily. I did not, however, force them. Then 
I had the idea for the ‘ scene' of the book. Then I thought I 
would buy and read Gaboriau's " Le Crime d’Orcivcd ", of which 
I have heard so much, and see whether that would conduce to 
a ‘ flow ' in me, as Balzac always does. It did, at once. It is, 
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I think, the best elaborate long detective story that I have read. 
It contains much solid and serious stuff, is extremely ingenious 
and weU planned, and has real imagination. I have been reading 
this during the day, and correcting proofs at nights. My sen¬ 
sational work does not and would not in the least resemble 
Gaboriau’s, and yet Gaboriau has filled me with big, epic ideas 
for fundamental plot—exactly what I wanted. The central 
theme must be big, and it vdll be ; all the rest is mere ingenuity, 
wit, and skill. I have not yet finished reading the Gaboriau 
book. I read it, and think of nothing, not asking notions to 
come; but they come, and I am obliged to note them down. 
The weather being extremely imcertain I have been unable to 
go out much, and so my existence has been quite extraordinarily 
placid. I go to bed one night, and then the next night, and there 
seems scarcely five minutes in between. 

Monday, April 

Unable to write my journal at all these last few days. All ideas 
of writing were put out of my head, and so I suffered obscurely 
from that uncomfortable feeling which a person who lives in a 
groove has when he is shifted out of his groove. Godfrey arrived 
on Thursday morning to spend Easter with me. The presence 
of another man always in the flat disturbed me, especially at 
times of dressing and undressing. He has slept badly on the 
sofa bed. Friday afternoon, while I was resting and Godfrey out, 
there was a ring at the door and Webster appeared. He was 
over in Paris to meet a girl named Lavard. He and she came 
to tea on Friday and again on Sunday; they left this morning. 
We lunched with them at the Hotel Monsigny on Saturday. 

I finished '' Le Crime d'Orcival" on Thursday, and it leaves 
me with a high respect for Gaboriau. 

Wednesday, April 6th, 

' At Home * at Mrs. Ullman’s ^ yesterday afternoon. Various 
people there; nephew of Whistler, looking rather like Whistler, 
very decent. Also Alfred Sutro and his wife. I had a very 
long talk with a disappointed young American actress, very much 

' George UUman, a well-to-do American painter, associate of the Salon, 
had married Arnold Bennett’s friend. Miss Alice Woods. They all 
became very close friends. 
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disgusted with the world, and another very long talk with the 
wife, or widow, of a scientist. Everybody was American except 
me. Several of the women were pretty with an American pretti¬ 
ness ; but none of them could be called really intelligent except 
the hostess. 

Thursdayy April yth. 

Thinking about my new serial to-day and got one or two ideas 
after several hours ; but I had a cold a .1 over me, and the weather 
was too wet to walk much. 

Moreno sent me an urgent note t » go and dine with them. 
Schwob dined in his bed and we dined at a table at the foot 
thereof, while the Chinaman waited. Herz the impresario, had 
asked Moreno and Coquelin Cadet t - do a season in London 
together, but he wanted a short plar, half in French and half 
in English, to begin the bill, and he w^anted it written specially 
for her and C.C. She asked me whether I would ^vrite it if Herz 
arranged terms with me. I said I would. Both Mor6no and 
Schwob, with their curious sanguine temperaments, seemed to 
regard the alfair as an absolute certainty, but I think it is far 
from that. Herz hasn’t even got a theatre in London yet. 
However, I drove with her to her theatre, and left her there, 
and at that moment she seemed certain that all was smooth. 
She was to telephone to Herz this morning and Herz was to see 
me, and I was to write the play, and they were to play it, and it 
was to make a great splash, and the season was to be an enormous 
success, and much money was to flow into all pockets. 

Saturdayy April gth, 

I went to Schwob’s yesterday, and then took Moreno and her 
precious ‘ griffon beige ’, Flip, in a cab to the Gaite Theatre, 
where we saw Henri Herz, and discussed the proposed play for 
Coquelin Cadet’s and Moreno’s proposed English season. The 
matter seemed to be arranged subject to Herz getting a London 
theatre. Herz and Mordno were evidently old friends. It was 
all * tu ' and * toi'. She called him ' mon petit ch^ri and he 
called her * ma belle creature Very theatrical. I liked him. 
She told me I should. He seemed straight, and rather English 
in affairs of business. The two imited to curse M. B., for 
whom they couldn’t find adjectives sufficiently bad. It seems 
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he takes all his mother's money, with the result that the under¬ 
lings at her theatre are not paid. Moreno gave me a very 
funny accoimt of how Sarah Bernhardt fooled, and amused 
herself with, an American female versifier whom we both knew, 
who wanted to read to Sarah a drama in verse on the subject 
of Delilah. 

On Sunday morning at 9.30 Whitten turned up unexpectedly. 
I lunched and dined with Wm, and amid acres of interesting talk 
discovered that T.P. was dispensing with my services in order 
to economize. 

A heavy thunderstorm broke over Paris yesterday and lasted 
from 4 to 10 p.m. I was in the Parc Monceau when it began 
with a slight shower only. 

It is extraordinary the terrific upset made by a shower of rain 
in a placid park peopled by nursemaids, children, mothers, and 
old people. Great excitement over perambulators, mothers 
searching for cabs and driving off with the kid, leaving the poor 
nurse to trudge home in the rain with the empty perambulator; 
crowding under inadequate shelters and so on. ‘ Maternal 
solicitude' is all over the place. 

Davray called in the afternoon. I did nothing but moon over 
my next book. 

Friday, April i$th. 

I dined at the Schwobs. She expressed her entire satisfaction 
with the scenario of the play. He was talking a lot about his 
voyage in the South Seas, on Captain Crawshay's steamer. He 
said Crawshay was a terrific swearer, with very conventional 
and proper ideas, and he could only read one author—Washington 
Irving. He could not understand the craze for R. L. Stevenson. 
He admitted Stevenson was a man of parts, but stated that his 
books were impossible. 

I spent the afternoon in the Bois, searching for ideas for the 
book, and I really did find some, which contented me. It was 
beautifully warm, indeed hot; but close and oppressive towards 
evening. Paris is at its best on these oppressive evenings, when 
aU the cafes are full of crowded languor. I thoroughly enjoyed 
the journey by bus and steamer to Schwobs. The voyage from 
the Quai Voltaire to the He St. Louis, just before seven o'clock, 
was extremely impressive. It seemed to me as good as the 
Thames at its best. 
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Saturday, April x(>th. 

In Claudius Clear's letter in British Weekly yesterday, I read as 
an actual fact of a case in which a man had substituted a wax 
figure for a real person in a coffin. It was just this device that 
I invented myself and meant to use in my new serial. And I 
shall use it anyhow. It was an immense coincidence that I 
should have read it in British Weekly yesterday, when I was fully 
engaged on the plot. I got the :irst instalment into order 
yesterday. 

Tuesday, April 

I went to the Concert-Berlioz on Sunday morning. I was 
struck by the wonderful cleverness >i Saint-Saens. It was the 
Algerian Suite, which I knew thoroi;ghly, and yet it seemed to 
appear to me in a new light. I don*t think it is first-class music 
by any means, but it is wonderful jnusic. I also heard Beet¬ 
hoven's Eroica, 

Yesterday afternoon I went to the Salon (Societe Nationale), 
and though I was exhausted afterwards, I thoroughly enjoyed 
it. The Salon seems to give a persj)ective of French life every 
year. I once thought it was on the average no better than the 
R.A.; but it is—a great deal. There is a good deal of English 
work in it, very distinguished. The virginal simplicity of 
Lavery's English girls strikes a curious note there, so different 
from anything else. I wanted to write my full impressions (not 
artistic, but human), but I saw I could not find time and energy, 
just now when I am beginning a new book. Some time I will 
cease all creative work for six months, and keep a journal in 
detail of all my impressions. 

Wednesday, April zoth. 

Yesterday I started my new romantic book, ** Hugo with 
great fervour, and much enjoyed the day's work. I have 
announced to Pinker that it wiU be infinitely better than the 
'' Grand Babylon Hotel" ; so it will have to be. 

Thursday, April 21st. 

I continued to work well yesterday on Hugo ", in the after¬ 
noon and again late in the evening till 11.30. I went down to 

^ This little-known novel, “ Hugo ; a Fantasia on Modern Themes," 
was published in 1906. 
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Montparnasse and had tea with Mrs. Stapley, who had hunted 
up an Empire secretaire for me, in fact several. Afterwards we 
went to view them. The best one had a mirror at the back, 
above the small drawers. I said to the shopwoman that I 
objected to a mirror. Ah ! " she said. But when Madame 

leans over your shoulder while you are writing-! " I bought 

the secretaire and also a clock for 140 francs. 

Friday, April 22nd. 

Last night. Gluck's Iphigenie en Tauride" at the Opdra 
Comique, with Rose Caron as Iphigenie. A beautiful perform¬ 
ance ; a crowded and brilliant house; in fact I have never seen 
an audience that I liked better. The whole thing was stupendous. 

I worked all yesterday, and my Empire furniture arrived. 

In response to a telegram I went to lunch with Aleister Crowley 
and his wife (Kelly's sister) to-day at Paillard's. He had been 
made a ' Khan ' in the East, and was wearing a heavily-jewelled 
red waistcoat, and the largest ring I ever saw on a human hand. 
I rather hked him. He said some brain specialist had told him 
that what made a great brain was not the number of facts or 
ideas known, but the number of facts or ideas co-ordinated and 
co-related. I said : Of course." 

Wednesday, April 2 jth, 

Yesterday when I was in Paillard's, it occurred to me that the 
difference between the most excessively chic restaurant and an 
ordinary good one is very slight. Paillard's has the reputation 
of being the best, or one of the three best in Paris, and therefore 
in the world. Yet it is small, and not in the least luxurious, 
and the waiting is no better than it is elsewhere. The monde 
has no special appearance of smartness. The food was very 
good, and so was the wine. But scarcely appreciably better than 
at Sylvain's, Maire's, or Noel and Peters. And the prices were 
about 25 per cent, dearer than at those other places—not mom. 
In the evening, at a Boulant, I had for 6rf. a bifteck and souffle 
potatoes better than which could not possibly be obtained any¬ 
where, at no matter what price. When you have thoroughly 
good, well-flavoured, tender meat, perfectly cooked,—you cannot 
surpass that. 

To-day I finished the final form of the first instalment of 
" Hugo It seems good. But my mind has not been at all 
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gay. I think I should be gayer if all my friends didn't live so' 
far off. He St. Louis, Montparnasse, Champs-Elysees, Quai 
Voltaire—they are all too distant for chance visits. Every 
visit must be arranged beforehand; a nuisance. 

Friday, April 2 gth, 

I spent the whole of yesterday on the play, “ Christina Con¬ 
structionally, I don't think Eden has improved it. It is pos¬ 
sible he may have spoilt the last act through too much clever¬ 
ness. But he has certainly developed the whole thing con¬ 
siderably, and made Barbellion into a new ' stage-type 
With my “ Log-Book " finished, and the play out of hand, 
I ought to be able to give myself up alnost entirely to Hugo 

Monday, May 2 nd. 

A crowded and much amused house it Parisiana to see “ Les 
Gait^s du Caserne ", an absolutely f duous, gross, and stupid 
farce. I supposed that it must be a recognizable caricature of 
barrack life—the people seemed to enjoy it so. To me it was a 
frightful sideUght on the inanity of the said hfe. I found it 
insupportable, and came out at half-time. 

Thursday, May ^th. 

Yesterday afternoon I went to the exhibition of * Primitifs 
fran^ais' at the Pavilion Marsan in the Louvre. I was not 
overstruck by the exhibition; what impressed me was the 
colossal interiors of the pavilion, which after all is only a mere 
incident in the Rivoh facade of the Louvre, I also saw one of 
the best dressed women that I ever did see. She was tall, and, 

I think, American. She was wearing a fortune, and in perfect 
taste, too. She set for me a new standard in frocks. 

Just now I am reading the Letters of Horace Walpole, and 
re-reading " La Cousine Bette ", both with great joy. 

Friday, May ()th. 

Miss Thomasson gave me a dinner at the notorious Bohemian 
Restaurant Gamier in the Boul. Raspail, last night. Crowded, 
chiefly with Americans. We dined out in the street, fenced 
about by trees in tubs; and I was introduced to about a million 
girls. The food was mediocre—not so villainous as I had heard ; 
the wine was bad, and this morning I had a headache. After- 
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wards at Miss Thomasson's studio, I met Hubert Bland and his 
Liberty-clad young daughter Rosamund. Mrs. Bland ^ was too 
indisposed to come. I also met Sep's friend and champion, 
Bertha Ruck, and some other people. Late, an artist named 
K—— came in ; a loud, gross man. He had been dining with 

Johnny Lavery ", and he was full of Johnny Lavery's wonder¬ 
ful new German model whose portrait is in this year's Salon. 
Told us how she was aged 19, and the rage of Berlin, asked to 
lunch at the Embassies, received 5 proposals in 3 months; how 
Lavery looked after her, sent her to bed at 9.30 every night; 
how she refused to sit for anyone but Lavery, and would only 
sit even for him 2 hours a day, and he had to hire a woman to 
play to her or talk to her the while. 

I left about 11.30. 

To-day I wandered about searching for the final complications 
of instalment 2 of " Hugo ". I got most of them by 7 p.m. 

Sunday, May 8 th. 

I drafted the whole of the second instalment of " Hugo " yes¬ 
terday, finishing a little after six, and working with difficulty 
through the inception of a liver attack (which culminated this 
morning). In the evening, Concert-Berlioz, rather interesting. 
A duet for two flutes with piano, and 3 little pieces for wood¬ 
wind sextet, both by Berlioz. I meant to have heard a Schubert 
Mass at St. Augustin this morning; but too liverish. 

Monday, May gth, 

I dined with Hind,^ who had three hours in Paris, on his way to 
Genoa. He told me that Max Beerbohm lived on the £5 a week 
he got from the Saturday Review. Strange, if true. After a 
great deal of talk about journalism I felt an inclination to go in 
more for journalism. But, as I told Hind, I had contracted an 
almost invincible ^iJisinclination either to asking for work or to 
do any work that was not directly commissioned beforehand. 

Afterwards, left stranded by Hind at 9.30, I walked down to 
Olympia and saw part of the Austrian comic opera " Madame 
la lune ". Although bad, it was not so bad as it might have 
been. It was not absolutely incoherent. Music vulgar. 

1 Well known as a novelist and children's writer under the name of 
E. Nesbit. 

•Lewis Hind. 
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Tuesday, May loth. 

There was a phrase in the newspaper yesterday about the great 
and continual accumulation of unemployed capital in Paris 
Here is an instance, which I know of, of how some people can 
save even in a city where wages are generally low and living is 
generally dear. A widow aged 56, l.ves alone in a single large 
room in Montrouge, for which she pa ys 200 francs a year. She 
is a sempstress, and goes out by the c ay. She is fully employed 
and has often to ' refuse ' days. Her wages are 3 francs or 3J 
francs and all food. If she does not take dinner in the house 
she gets an extra half franc. In or ler to net this extra half 
franc she often dines with one of her grown-up daughters. All 
her clothes she manages to * make * out *1 the sempstress’s ' perks 
lawful or unlawful. She has therefoi o an income of about 100 
francs a month (for she works Sun lays), and practically no 
expenses. I am told she is always I aying City of Paris stock 
etc. etc. The thing is typically Fren( ti. One of her daughters, 
a lorette in quite a small way, has saved 8,000 francs in 3 
years. A son, a picture-restorer, is also continually saving 
money. On the other hand the eldest daughter, a dressmaker, 
with a staff under her, is spendthrift and so is the youngest son, 
just finishing his military term. There must be many families 
like that in Paris, quietly and really prosperous. 

Wednesday, May xith, 

Mrs. X-telegraphed me to go and dine with her. She has 

got still another butler, a bigger fool even than all the others. 
She has been iU with fever, but looks as beautiful as ever. After 
we had exchanged notes on everything, we began as usual talk¬ 
ing about happiness, unhappiness, and the relations of the 
sexes. She said her life was miserable. I said of course mine 
was. 

Yesterday I sketched out instalment 3 of Hugo 
There are often signs that the Paris edition of the N,Y, 
Herald is edited by a man who has a most peculiar and futile 
sense of the grotesque. This morning there was a really extra¬ 
ordinary sign. Apropos of Stanley's death,^ the leading article 
was neither more nor less than a brief medical treatise on the 
complaint of which he died. A general treatise, not at all with 
special reference to Stanley! It gave detailed instructions about 
^ Sir H. M. Stanley, the African explorer, had died the previous day, 
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quantities of medicine etc. Yet the news of Stanley's death 
was known early yesterday morning. Even in the news columns 
the subject had not been tackled—merely borrowings from the 
Telegraph, Either the editor had shirked the thing, and in pure 
idiocy had dug up something out of a medical dictionary, or he 
had dug up something out of a medical dictionary from a sheer 
desire to be grotesque and to flout his public. Considering that 
the JV.Y. Herald was the first newspaper to employ Stanley, the 
thing may be regarded as peculiar in the highest degree. 

Thursday, May 12/A. 

I walked a good deal about Paris yesterday, arranging instalment 
4 of Hugo I got down, via the quays, as far as the Luxem¬ 
bourg, and saw the temporary exhibition there of Manet's, 
Monet's, and that school. Manet's Nana ” was the chief 
thing. I thought how much more it had aged than the book. 
As a matter of fact I think Manet's conception of Nana " 
rather narrow—the idea of a man who had not' knocked about' 
enough. The picture would be masterly had he not entitled it 
'' Nana 

Then I had tea, and bad tea, on the Boul. St. Michel and 
came home on the omnibus having bought a reproduction of a 
fine sketch by some artist unknown to me for 5 sous. 

At ten p.m. I strolled down to the Folies Marigny. There is 
certainly only one tolerable music-hall in Paris and this is it. 
The performance was rotten, of course, but the audience! 
Crammed, stylish ; many women—some extremely beautiful; 
many toilettes. I only stayed an hour and walked home. 

To-day I write out the sketch of instalment 4. 

Saturday, May i/[th. 

I^may now be said to be in the thick of ** Hugo ". I worked at 
him an hour in the morning yesterday, an hour in the afternoon, 
and two hours at night, finishing at 12.30. And he has the ail! 
of being very good. The rest of the time I chiefly wasted, but 
I read a lot of Balzac and Walpole, and contemplated my future. 

The noises of Paris become more and more exasperating as 
summer approaches. A chair-mender who cries every morning 
at 10.30, I should like to destroy; also the parrot who exists 
on a window-sill on the first floor of the next house. The rattle 
of cabs I have grown quite accustomed to. 
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Sunday, May isth. 

Mrs. S-came for tea and a literary consultation in the after¬ 

noon. This woman, who has certainly seen the world and men, 
really thinks that she can earn a living by writing short stories— 
and without much delay. Yet she has done practically nothing 
whatever in literature. She arrived here in a highly nervous 
state, owing to a street accident or something, and then she had 
the imprudence to have a heart spasja and a small crisis of ill¬ 
ness. But I walked her off safely at 6.45, and then I dined on 
the terrace of Sylvain’s and much enj »yed it. The evening was 
magnificent, and I had a strong desir e to write a poem. How¬ 
ever I wrote letters till 11.30. 

Monday, May 

The weather continues simply glorious and all the cage-birds in 
the windows of the maison meubUe ne 'ct door conspire to make 
concerted music. 

I finished the second instalment of ' Hugo '' yesterday after¬ 
noon, after lunching with C.L. It exhausted me. Then I went 
to view Paris from the top of Montmartre and foimd all Paris 
there doing the same thing. I went down on to the Boulevard 
after dinner, and began to compose a poem at the Napolitan. 
But it got on my nerves so that I was obliged to leave it and 
come home and write letters. 

Tuesday, May lyth. 

Being disappointed in a rendezvous by women, and having 
finished work for the day, I went down to the Salon des Artistes 
Fran9ais and found it theatrical, depressing and often repulsive. 
But there were a number of beautiful things there. Afterwards 
I voyaged on the Seine to Bercy and back, the boats crowded 
with interesting artisans, and the weather sublime. Miss 
Thomasson, who came up to dine with me, said she considered 
there were as many good things in the old as in the new Salon. 
After dinner she did a night sketch from the terrace of the Ca.f 6 
Abbaye Th^l^me in the Place Pigalle. 

Wednesday, May iSth. 

Yesterday was really hot. I had to work in my shirt-sleeves. 
I did so much that in the evening I was exhausted and had to 
go to bed. 
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I finished "La Cousine Bette" again this morning. It is 
magnificent, but there is a wild creative rush about it that is 
rather too wild. The trick of leaving out is pushed to its farthest, 
perhaps too far, and though the book is long it contains nothing 
but fundamental stuff. Often, it seems to me, Balzac has not 
given sufficient care to the manufacture of convincing detail. 
He must have been decidedly in a very frenzy of creative impulse 
when he wrote it. The scene which remains most clearly in my 
memory is that in which old Hulot comes to Josepha for shelter 
and aid; her part in that has a tremendous brio. Brio is the 
word for the entire book. 

Thursday, May 

To-day " A Great Man " is published, my sixth published novel, 
and my eighth written novel. My copies of it arrived yesterday. 
I read through most of it in the evening. I thought one or two 
parts were too technical in detail; but on the whole it amused 
me well enough. I was struck by the ease and virtuosity of 
the writing (on that plane of writing) and by the sound construc¬ 
tion. I don't fancy holes can be picked in these aspects of the 
book. But humour is often a matter of opinion. 

Whit-Monday, May 2yrd, 

I have suffered heavily from liver for 4 days. The attack went 
off last night, suddenly, as all such attacks do. I continued to 
work on " Hugo " except on Friday, when I could do nothing. 
I finished Part I of him last night about ii p.m. I heard dis¬ 
turbingly from Pinker on Friday night that Chatto wanted after 
all to publish Teresa " and " Love and Life ", and had bought 
the illustrations for the former,^ For about an hour I was 
nearly telegraphing to Wells that I would go over on Saturday 
to consult him. I couldn't think of anyone else whose opinion 
in a matter so involved between business and art I really cared 
twopence for. However, I decided to wait till the next morning. 
And by the next morning I had thought of a compromise which 
satisfied me and ought to satisfy Chatto. This compromise 
would involve the re-writing of " Love and Life ", and I rather 
think I should enjoy doing that, because the fundamental plot 
of it is so good. 

Weather * showery with bright intervals'. 

^ ** Teresa of Watling Street" was publi^ed in October. 1904 . 
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On Saturday, the Pilot ceased publication, to my real 
regret. 

Tuesday, May 24/A. 

Mrs. Devereux and Mrs. Laye lunched with me at Sylvain's 
yesterday. So you’ve started your carriage again ? ” I said 
to Mrs. Devereux. “ Yes,” she said, ” I couldn’t do without 
it. Hang expense.” They had both had the good taste to have 
read my new book and to enjoy it thor oughly. They really have 
a profound S3mipathy with each other. these sisters. And I like 
to have them side by side and to sit opposite to them. 

Mrs. Devereux said she was at a di iner party the other night 
at which were also W. S. Gilbert and E^DUglas Straight.^ Straight 
was talking about peculiarities of mt mory, loss of it, etc. He 
said he could remember incidents wh< n he was in Naples at the 
age of two. But if he was asked wl. ^re he dined last week he 
couldn’t remember. '' No,” said Gilbert. "And if you could, 
probably you wouldn’t be able to tell us.” 

Mrs. Laye maintained (not apropo^^ of the above) that men 
didn’t like being made fun of whereas women didn’t mind ; she 
said she had been astonished at some men. She told a good 
thing of a very old man on his dying bed giving advice to a 
youngster; "I’ve had a long life, and it’s been a merry one. 
Take my advice. Make love to every pretty woman you meet. 
And remember, if you get 5 per cent, on your outlay it’s a good 
return.” 

Afterwards we went to the Exposition des Primitifs. I 
enjoyed it much more than I did the first time, partly because 
it really is good, and partly because Mrs. Devereux, who is fear¬ 
fully keen on primitivism, pointed out qualities to me. By the 
way, I knew she would be keen on Anglada’s decadence at the 
Salon, and she is. 

When they left me I went down to my Empire furniture shop 
in the Boul. Raspail, and bought a book case, a fire screen, a 
suspensoir, and two chairs, which I am eagerly expecting to¬ 
morrow. 

Thursday, May 26th. 

Wells, Whitten and Marriott think that " A Great Man ” is my 
best book. And Phillpotts is enchanted with it. 

' Sir Douglas Straight, editor of the Pall Mall Gazette, 1896 - 1909 . 
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Friday, May 2jth. 

To-day I am 37. I have lived longer than I shall live. My new 
series begins to appear to-day in the Windsor, My name is not 
on the cover. Anthony Hope’s stands there alone. And I am 
37. Co mment is ne edle ss. 

(ft I hav^ now warned both the Mater and Tertia that I shall 
get married before I am 40. 

Tuesday, May 315^. 

I went down to Moret on Saturday morning and nearly missed 
the train owing to my servant. I was astonished how, during 
the journey on the M^tro, the apprehension of missing the train 
at the Gare de Lyon got on my nerves, though it was a matter 
of no importance as there are plenty of trains. My nerves were 
all raw when I arrived at the Gare, and I was physically ex¬ 
hausted through urging the M^tro train to accelerate its move¬ 
ments. When I reached Moret, I foimd that Davray had mis¬ 
read my letter and had engaged a house for me under the impres¬ 
sion that I was coming for my promised sojourn of a month. 
So that had to be undone. 

In the afternoon I saw the ceremony of the annual Revision 
des chevaux which takes place all over France about this time, 
every horse in France, except certain mares, being at the call of 
the Government for military purposes. It occurred under a tree 
in the open space between the Mairie, the church, and Davray’s 
garden. A captain was seated at a smaU table, and by his side 
the mayor's secretary (the schoolmaster—exactly like all village 
schoolmasters, whether in England or France), and a soldier. 
A military vet., another soldier, two gendarmes, and two men 
that looked like gardes champetres were also in the show; also 
a dog that lay under the table. The vet. and another man could 
have done the whole thing easily. Quantities of sheets of paper, 
minutely ruled with millions of lines for statistics, filled the 
table. As each horse of the commune was brought up, the vet. 
looked it over and described it very briefly for the captain to 
write down, and the captain asked questions as to ownership 
etc. At the last moment a young man galloped up on a black 
draught horse, and in answer to some query replied as he slipped 
off the horse: C'est un 6talon, comme moi." 

The vet. seemed a nice quiet dutiful man, yoimger than his 
grey hair; he looked as though he had discovered gradually 
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that life must be a compromise, after all. He was sad. The 
captain, aged 50 or so, had the narrow, roughly-gay, and intensely 
narrow-minded face of an elderly officer who has failed to rise. 
The whole affair was eminently French and picturesque too. 

Later, Davray and I walked down to the banks of the Seine, 
which to my astonishment was close by. A beautiful stream, 
broad, and surrounded by fine scenrry, and not a pleasure-boat 
in sight. Everywhere, the most superb acacia trees with their 
aphrodisiac smell. Then we went for a walk in the forest. 

On Sunday we messed about, an I in the afternoon went to 
a river restaurant (called, of cour e, 'Robinson') where the 
amoureux of the district forgather and amuse themselves on 
swings. A partie carree of two broth irs and two sisters, diverted 
and interested me much : they wer so human, and so French, 
and so naive; and the fleeting ch;.rm of the girls (neither of 
them pretty) was so soon to fade, a; id the men were so soon to 
become mature and hete. 

We then walked along the canal, loid inspected the life of the 
canal people. The hovels on the banks, where they live when 
they are in the district, were disgusting. The general landscape, 
viewed at large, and ignoring many small blots, was simply superb. 

An English couple (a Liverpool merchant aged 32 and his 
pretty wife aged 24, on their honeymoon) were arrested on 
Saturday for having, or attempting to have, sexual intercourse 
in the Place de TArcheveche. This struck me as one of the 
funniest examples of crass ' Englishness' and contempt for 
foreigners that I have ever come across —the funniest. 

Wednesday, June 1st, 

Yesterday my femme de menage told me that her husband had 
returned to her, and that they were both going to their native 
district of Auvergne. This origin of the femme de menage, I am 
told, explains her singular and astonishing stupidity. Yesterday 
she achieved a miracle of stupidity in the way of trying to keep 
milk cool under a jug of cold water,—no doubt to crown her 
career. It would have been an excellent idea for milk-cooling 
if the water had not got into the milk. 

Thursday, June 2nd 

Neither yesterday nor to-day have I been quite sufficiently 
bursting with health to think seriously of the details of the plot 
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of the second part of Hugo However, I have got the plan 
and the " feel ** of it, and also one or two detached episodic 
notions. The weather has been thoroughly wet and rotten. 

I walked down to the Louvre in it yesterday, and had a desire 
to commission copies of the Botticelli frescoes on the Daru 
staircase—in watercolours. It was a great day for copyists. I 
saw scores. One old man, who was copying a Raphael head, 
struck me particularly. He had leaned back against the rail 
to rest for a few minutes. He was old and poor, shabby, rather 
dirty, with shaggy thin grey hair. And he seemed absolutely 
disgusted, hopeless, and feebly bitter. I could not help feeling 
shocked by the sight, for of course this man had started out in 
life with the idea that he was going to succeed as a painter. 

Afterwards I went on to my Empire shop and bought two 
occasional tables, a candlestick, and a flower-glass, all strictly 
Empire. I have now done buying furniture. I only want 
bibelots and things. 

I bade good-bye to my stupid femme de menage this morning. 
She has been here eight months and we have never exchanged 
' general ideas —not once. 

Friday, June '^rd. 

Some time ago a man named Martin had relations, comme 
maquereau, with a courtesan. She found a rich protector, and 
told Martin frankly that she could only see him on the quiet 
in future, as the rich protector would be jealous. Martin got 
into her apartment, stood behind the door, and struck her dead 
with one blow of a knife in the heart as she entered one night. 
She was only a fille, and the affair was considered as a crime 
passionel, and Martin was acquitted {Doux Pays I). I was told 
yesterday that Martin, handsome and well dressed, frequents 
the Folies-Berg^res and other places, and has relations with other 
women. There are a number of women who are proud to shake 
hands with, to drink with, and to be the mistress of an assassin. 

He killed a woman at one stroke !In certain circles, Martin 
is the vogue! This is one of the most curious, and yet natural, 
things I have heard about Paris. 

Sunday, June 

I did collect a few more ideas yesterday afternoon. Then Miss 
Thomasson came to paint a still-life of some comer of this room, 
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for me to give to the Mater. She talked more than painted, 
but made a good start. 

After dinner, we took coffee in the Place Blanche, and talked 
there till just eleven o’clock, me getting worse and worse. How¬ 
ever, I talked all the time, explaining at great length my ideas 
on women, sometimes making her laugh at what she considered 
my naive absurdities and then making her suspect that perhaps 
my absurdities were not so absurd after all. 

Wednesday, June Sth. 

I got one or two really admirable ideas for Hugo ” yesterday, 
just as I was recovering from ancnher attack of liver. Miss 
Thomasson came in the afternoon to paint again, and by arrange¬ 
ment I left her here alone for a co iple of hours. I went into 
the Parc Monceau to write, and wa s much preoccupied by the 
spectacle of two English governesses (or nursery-governesses) 
with two small French children, who were both doing everything 
that ought not to be done in the management of a child. Still, 
I expect most children of that class have to struggle through 
the same stupidities and lack of imagination. It is chiefly lack 
of imagination that makes governesses worse than futile. 

Afterwards Miss Thomasson and I went to drive in the Bois, 
and then we dined at Lavenue’s, Montparnasse. A mediocre 
good restaurant. At her studio, later, two Americans came in, 
waistcoat less, and talking very Americanish, “ bully time ” and 
so on. I thought “ What terrible people these young American 
painters are ! ” It is a pity that the American accent is abso¬ 
lutely ugly, and not merely strange to our ears. 

Thursday, June gth. 

I continued slowly to gather ideas yesterday. In the evening 
Rickards arrived. We had a tremendous deal to say to each 
other, but we could scarcely begin last night. At first I felt 
rather depressed, as I often do when a long-expected visitor 
comes. There must be some simple explanation of this, but I 
don’t know what it is. 

Monday, June 13/A. 

Lunched with R-chez C. She had taken pains to have a 

lunch more than usually nice. If anyone had told her that she 
was nervous before this young man whom she regards as an 
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absolute infant in all really interesting matters, she would have 
laughed. But she was. She had bought a large new hat, and 
it was nothing but nervousness that made her suddenly try it 
on me as I sat balanced on the edge of a couch. After discussing 

the really interesting matters for 2 hours, R- left to get 

shaved, or to get a second shave or something. 

We went down to Miss Thomasson's for tea, and sundry most 

interesting persons came in. However, in about an hour R- 

had arranged to spend the following day with Miss Thomasson 
in a river excursion. We were late for dinner because the 
dullest of the visitors failed to perceive, until he was told, that 
he ought to go. 

Tuesday, June 

I wrote to Sir Douglas Straight the other da}^ to complain of 
a review of A Great Man " in the Pall Mall Gazette, It had 
grossly misrepresented the plot, and so I explained my concep¬ 
tion of the negative duties of a reviewer who did not read a 
book. 

Straight's answer is to review the book again, very favourably, 
under the title Second ImpressionsAt the end of the 
review he says, after stating that he has read it twice: '' We 
say this the more readily because in first acknowledging the 
book, we recorded what was, after aU, a superficial impression, 
and in making amends now we have said no more than any 
fair-minded reader will admit it deserves." This is decidedly 
handsome. But many people will think I am a friend of Straight's 
and that the first review slipped in without his knowledge. 

I finished Walpole's Letters yesterday. To foUow the whole 
of a man's long hfe like this (the letters stretch over 60 years) 
is quite affecting. After the middle period the letters fall off 
in interest, but towards the end there is a decided renaissance 
both of wit and wisdom. In many letters his character appears 
as really noble and distinguished. On the whole the correspon¬ 
dence has come up to my expectations. 

Sunday, June i()th. 

I was thinking the other day, while reading a very sensual love- 
scene in " Le Lys Rouge ", that a novelist never describes the 
deshabille of the male in such scenes ^; I can't remember an 
1 Such a scene was afterwards described in *' The Pretty Lady ”, 
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instance where he even hints at it. This shows how incomplete 
* realism ' is. I see no reason why the appearance of the male 
should not be described in a manner to assist the charm of the 
scene. But tradition is decidedly against the practice. 

I drafted the 7th instalment of " Hugo " yesterday. 

The Ullmans and Rickards dined with me ; Rickards f hour 
late. UUman brought out a theory that Wagner, though a 
great man, was essentially vulgar. He characterized as vulgar 
all the stage settings on which Wai^ner set so much store. I 
would agree as to the '' Ringbut not as to the other operas. 
** Tannhauser may be, and is, lov< ly. So is Tristan He 
said that with the same talent Wagn^ir would have been a much 
finer artist had he been English or i French ; he was influenced 
by the fundamental German vulg arity. I could see what 
UUman meant, but I thought he wa chiefly wrong. However, 
he argued very weU. 

Later Rickards and I went to the Moulin de la Galette, and 
saw some good dancing. He leaves this afternoon for London. 
Reading Le Lys Rouge '' to-night. The love-scene (Chap. 23) 
in which Ther^se tries to rid Decharte of his idees noires concern¬ 
ing her absolute fidelity to him, is extremely fine in its sensual 
way. It is just the sort of thing that A. France can do, and it 
atones for much of the ' invertebrate ' quality of the book. If 
I can accomplish anything as good in Carlotta^ I ought to 
be satisfied. 

I had idees noires myself to-night. There are certainly times 
when the fact that existence is a choice of evils presents itself 
too clearly. 

I worked from 10 to 6.30 and then dined on the boulevard, 
and went to see '' Cyranowith Moreno as Roxane. It is a 
highly elaborate exercise in the obvious, but the verbal and 
structural adroitness of the whole thing is tremendous. It 
amused me ; I must say that for Rostand. Mor 4 no was coldly 
distinguished. Her diction and her gestures were exquisite. 
And she had a sore throat and a cough. 

Wednesday, June 22nd, 

After working aU day yesterday I went down to Montparnasse 
for dinner, and came across Mrs. Stapley at the Chat Blanc. 
At least she came across me. She told me how from her window 
^ Subsequently christened “ Sacred and Profane Love 
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she had seen workmen emptjdng vast quantities of bones out 
of a ditch in the Montparnasse Cemetery, morning after morning. 
She said it must have been either a ‘ potter's fieldor some 
part* of the Cemetery allotted to paupers, whose * remains' are 
only given three years. She described the finding of one solitary 
coffin, and how the bottom fell out and a skeleton came to view 
with a few rags of clothes. Her version of these sinister sights, 
as seen at early dawn, was rather effective. Then afterwards 
I went with her to the Caf6 des Lilas for coffee. And later I 
came across Kelly and others at the Cafe de Versailles, and 
stayed talking some time. The evening outdoor life of Mont¬ 
parnasse, in its circles so exclusively English and American, 
makes no appeal to me at all. It seems obviously ' insular 
the contented ignorance of these people concerning the real life 
of the city in which they live. 

To-day I wrote Hugo " from lo a.m. till 7.15 p.m. and then 
wrote letters from 9.15 p.m. to midnight. It is a long time 
since I wrote so many words in a day. I have done 10,000 
words of “ Hugo " in three days. 

Friday^ June 24/A. 

Last night I had a long and very real dream of a great French 
novelist of the 19th cent, named Valentin Cheri. He was some¬ 
thing in the style of Beyle, but wrote between i860 and 1870. 
I can no longer remember the names of his best books, but I 
did know them in the dream. And I was astounded to find 
that in all my surveys of French fiction I had invariably for¬ 
gotten Cheri. I wondered how soon someone would point out 
the extraordinary and repeated omission and prove that I had 
no business to write about French fiction. Even after I was 
wakened Cheri continued to be real to me and to cause me 
uneasiness on the score of my carelessness and ignorance. And 
it was not till I had got up and begun to drink my tea that 
the mists cleared away and I perceived that the whole thing 
was nothing but a dream. I have seldom had a dream more 
real and fuller of circumstantial detail. 

Monday, June 2yth. 

Hind, returned from his European tour, dined with me last 
night at the Hippodrome. He said he had not talked to any 
one since he saw me last, and that when the tour was about 
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frds through he felt very stale. He had stopped in i8 towns, 
and was much struck with Buda Pesth, as I expected. 

Afterwards we went to the Moulin de la Galette, and made 
observations to each other about Youth, Desire and so on. 
Nearly all Hind's ideas are sentimental and wrong, and his 
judgements on Uterature are quit*' impossible nearly every 
time; but he has a charm. Perha])S it is his naivet^—a rare 
enough quality. 

I see at the beginning of this voh me I noted an instance of 
the sans-gene —of Montmartre.^ Here, is another. On Thursday 
last, at the Restaurant Boulant, a }oung cocotte came in with 
two young men and her ' bonne a tout ^aire \ The bonne was not 
neat or clean, and was in her working dress. They dined aU 
together and laughed and talked muc u Perhaps it was because 
the domestic cuisine had gone wron^ But more probably the 
cocotte had only just arrived at the exiguity of a bonne and was 
bound to show her off. 

Paris, Monday, June 27/A. 

I had a letter from M. Berquand asking me to go and see him at 
the Hotel Terminus. ^ His room was No. 465. I foimd it with 
the aid of a boy. M. Berquand is getting old. He struck me as 
a man of sincere character, and trustworthy. He said he had 
been mute till the age of 8, and thence till the age of 26 had 
stammered so badly that he was practically incapable of speech, 
and entirely incapable of earning a living. He had to be kept 
by his family. He then studied all the systems, maintained a 
strict silence for 6 months and cured himself in a year. He has 
travelled all over Europe on tours of curing, and has ‘ orders' 
from most European sovereigns. I arranged to go to Aberdeen 
on 1st August. He asked me a lot of questions, and said he was 
quite certain of success in a month or five weeks. In spite of 
the interview with him I felt rather depressed than otherwise. 

I went down to Kelly's studio, a very large one, and he showed 
me a lot of his work which interested me very much. He made 
some good remarks about the present condition of painting. He 
said painters were afraid of making mistakes, afraid of being 
vulgar, and that they never used their eyes in search of material. 
They all painted the same things. He said some artist had said 

* See page 113 . 

* This was Bennett’s second attempt to have his stammering cured. 
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to him: We paint like governesses I certainly thought 
Kelly was doing good and original work, both in landscape and 
portraiture. Afterwards he took me to dine at the Chat Blanc. 
Stanlaws, the creator of the Stanlaws girlwas there, a 
terrible American, and also a girl I had previously seen at Kelly's. 
The girl and Stanlaws and the man who was the girl's host threw 
bread at each other, and sang American songs very loudly. It 
was terrible at times. I could not stand such manners and 
customs for long. It is these things that spoil Montparnasse. 
We finished up at the Cafe de Versailles. 

Thursday, June 30/A. 

I went down last night after dinner to see Mrs. Le GaUienne,^ 
and found she had just been dining with Hind and a Miss Mac¬ 
donald, a beautiful girl whose father and brother are Paris 
correspondents of English papers. We all went out to the 
Boul. St. Michel and had coffee at the Caf^ Harcourt. An 
enormous crowd of students and bourgeois, with the orchestra 
in the centre, and cocottes wandering continuously aroxmd the 
circumference : a warm night. Mrs. Le Gallienne talked to me 
with much freedom about her husband. She said she had found 
she could do nothing more for him, and, as they differed as to 
the desirability of life in New York, she had left him, and they 
corresponded, and so on. She described how charming he 
was when he was charming, and how diverting it was to hve 
with such a wayward artistic temperament. There was one 
thing she could say—he had never bored her. However she had 
had enough of the artistic temperament. 

To-day I finished the second part of “ Hugo 

I began to arrange Part III of '' Hugo " yesterday, with some 
success. The weather remains warm and splendid. 

Wednesday, July (>th. 

The other evening Mrs. D. said some man had said to her that 
for a first-class man there could be nothing between a cocoUe 
and a grande dame ; it must be either the one or the other. I 
had heard the saying before. I should say it is very true. The 
only question is whether, for a man ferociously egoist, the 
advantages and disadvantages of the cocoUe and of the grande 
dame respectively are not about equal. I think they are. I 
1 Wife of Richard Le Gallienne. 
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know that when we were dining last night at Margu^ry's and 
talking purely personal gossip, I had a feeling of content which 
I shoidd like to have a bit oftener. 

Thursday, July jth, 

I took a turn through the Parc Moncc au to the Etoile and back 
through the Champs Elysees last niglt between 9.30 and ii in 
order to clear off a headache. Hone.* t lovemaking in the Parc 
Monceau. In the Champs Elysees I sa v four girls, aged 14 or less 
—one didn't seem more than ii or 12, :)eing taken about by older 
women for the excitement of senile a opetites. Some day soon 
there will be a tremendous outcry co icerning this procuring of 
children. The police will become SU' denly active in arrests— 
and then things will settle‘down agai 1. 

There were many pretty and w( l-dressed women in the 
Champs Elysees sitting patiently 01. chairs under the trees 
awaiting some masculine advance. 1 was astonished how dis¬ 
tinguished some of them were. It was a lovely night, warm and 
starlit. Paris at its most Parisian. The lights of the al fresco 
music-halls, and the occasional bursts of music and applause 
that came from them, produced an extraordinary effect. 

A fair is preparing on the Boulevard de Clichy. I wandered 
in and out among the half-built constructions this morning, 
watching the life of this dirty and gipsy-like population which 
wanders from fair to fair. But some of the big roundabouts 
have waggons, vans, and electrical machinery which are truly 
awe-inspiring, and which show how scientific methods and 
scientifically-directed enterprise have changed everything except 
the spirit of these undertakings. 

To-day I drafted loth instalment of '' Hugo 

Saturday, July gth. 

I went to the Bois yesterday afternoon and had tea at the 
Pavillion Royal. I was finding ideas for Hugo ", but a party 
of women came to the next table and ordered tea—well-dressed, 
mature, rusees —and stopped me. It is extraordinary how much 
more critical such women are then men. The gar^on was agagant 
(I had not found him so) ; the tea was bad, the cakes were bad. 
But the women, by dint of not sparing the gargon, got the best 
that was to be got out of the place. And they gossiped all the 
time in their cold, pretty, rapid, hard tones. When I left the 
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place was beginning to be full of such parties, with a few men 
here and there. Middle-aged women, well-dressed, had appoint¬ 
ments to meet each other there. The day was torrid and superb. 
The lake glistened, and the park-men were watering everywhere, 
so that there was constantly the sight and sound of spirted 
water. A few motors dashing about, and many carriages. 
Everything characteristic of July and the end of the season. I 
walked slowly all the way home, stopping now and then to 
make notes of my ideas as they occurred to me. Before I went 
to bed I had finished '' Hugo in my head. 

Sunday, July loth, 

I went to tea at Miss Thomasson's yesterday and met Hofbauer, 
one of the most famous young painters in Paris to-day. A hand¬ 
some very blond man of about 30, and fully aware that he is 
handsome. Vain, and yet charmingly so, and not too much so. 
He spoke scarcely any English, and had better manners than 
most painters. Afterwards, at the Cafe de Versailles, Kelly told 
me that he was inordinately and devilishly clever, but idle ; 
also that his big picture in this yearns Salon, “ Coin de Bataille 
bought by the State, was painted quite without models. 

Monday, July 11th, 

Last night I went through the July fair at Montmartre with 
Miss Thomasson. We shot at a shooting gallery. The attendant 
girls were brightly dressed in new pink fluffy frocks, uniformly. 
It seemed as if this detail signified the completion of the pre¬ 
parations for the fair. I have watched its development each 
day for a week—the gradual arrival of shapeless caravans, dirty 
men, and draggled women ; the erection of the baraques, the 
emergence of finery, luxurious detail. And last night everything 
was accomplished, and our guns were served to us by damsels 
in marvellous pink. We spent 4J francs in ten minutes. 

Wednesday, July i^ih, 

I have written 12,500 words of ** Hugo in three days. On 
Monday I utterly exhausted myself in writing between 3 and 
4,000. Yesterday, between 10 a.m. and 12.30 p.m. I wrote 
over 6,000 without much exhaustion. 

The secret is to take a little ‘ recess * every 2 hours at most. 
To-day I wrote 2,500 words between lunch and dinner, and am 
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tired. I felt I owed myself a prize for all this virtue, so I went 
out and bought seven volumes of fiction—d'Aurevilly, Balzac, 
de Maupassant. I have long wanted Les Diaboliques 

The July Fair has been in full swing since Sunday, eind I have 
examined it in detail. Last night I saw a gingerbread stall take 
fire. I was within a yard of it, but I watched other people put 
out the flames. The woman in chargbehaved very well until 
the thing was quite finished, and ther she nearly fainted while 
waiting for a glass of eau-de-vie, A s';out, heavy, clumsy, and 
not-easily-moved woman, shabby—nr t in the least Parisian. 
The entire fair might have been bur* it down. But of course 
one gets used to carrying one's life in )ne’s hand—especially in 
Paris. 

Thursday morning, July \j\th. 

Although I rested well last night, I he ird the music of the fete 
each time I wakened, so at 4 a.m. I p rsuaded myself to get up 
and take a look at it. There was one roundabout going in the 
Place Blanche. Everything else was closed. A bright, hot 
morning. All the great restaurants dc nuit were shut; but one 
cafe, the Coquet, next to the Cyrano, was open and had tables 
in the street. The stout lady in the cash-desk seemed just as 
usual. The ' place' was thick with serpentins. A few cabs 
waiting about, and a few idlers like myself. The women on the 
roundabout screamed just as they always do. They did not 
look very tired. There were four on one pig. 

I then went down towards the Opera. I saw that the foot¬ 
paths were swept by women in blue—with magnificent carriage 
and figures. I suppose that is due to the magnificent gesture 
of the broom. On the Boulevard des Italiens, three of them 
abreast were sweeping the broad trottoir. It was a fine sight. 
At the Op^ra a large crowd for the matinee gratuite had already 
gathered—some hundreds ; policemen to keep order. 

This was the real people—dirty, stinking, brutal, importu¬ 
nate ; the scum ! Nearly all men, but just a few women. Some 
persons were lying asleep on the pavement. I noticed many 
other early-morning items, and fete-day items : such as omni¬ 
buses passing, full of policemen in spotless white trousers; a 
cavalry officer in full splendour walking to his rendezvous; 
many people beginning the day's enjoyment on their way to 
railway stations etc., the women dozing in the newspaper kiosks 
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awaiting the morning papers ; a youth walking along the middle 
of the road smoking a pipe a yard long ; a dnmken man trying 
to get up a fight with a barman concerning a small tricolour which 
he carried. Many bars were open. I returned home at 5.5 and 
wrote this at once. 

Sunday, July lyth. 

Yesterday at 7 p.m. after a week of slogging, I finished “ Hugo 
which I think is my eighth novel. I have got that off my mind 
'and now this morning I lose a front tooth, just to be supplied 
with a new worry. 

Thursday, July 21st. 

Last night Dr. Mackenzie brought Robert Barr to the Chat 
Blanc. I had not seen him for several years. 

Barr has known most people, including Mark Twain. He 
said Mark told him that his average expenditure was 35,000 
dollars a year, and that once when they got short he and his 
wife went through all the accounts and found the only things 
on which they could economize were Harper's Magazine and a 
cheaper closet-paper. He told me he knew of Mark having 
offers of 50,000 dollars for a series of lectures from Pond, and 
52,000 dollars for 52 weekly articles from Hearst of the N,Y, 
Journal, 

Barr gave a lot of his own experiences as a journalist in America, 
which would have been very interesting and amusing if Barr*s 
mind had any actual distinction. 

Monday, July 2$th, 

I went down to Davrays on Saturday morning. We had tea at 
‘ Robinson’s' on the river in the afternoon, and I have never 
been hotter than I was when walking there. Towards evening 
we motored with the doctor to Barbizon and dined at “ Les 
Charmettes A fair dinner, bad wine, and the usual rotten 
sort of crowd of guests that one finds at such a pension. Women 
who are determined to make you perceive that they are old 
habitufe of the place and can use it as their own homes, children 
behaving likewise and men merely fatuous. The drive home by 
moonlight, in and out of the forest, especially that part by the 
banks of the Seine, was wonderful. 
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I have read three stories out of the six in d'Aurevilly's Les 
Diaboliques They are extremely fine : proud, lofty, Spanish. 

La Vengeance d'une femme ” has the best Balzacian romantic 
quality in it. It reminds one of '' El Verdugo ” or “ Les 
Maranas or Les Memoires de deux jexmes marines These 

Diaboliques really are oses, one car understand why on their 
original publication public opinion should have insisted on their 
being softened down. As a matter o! fact only a great artist 
can be extremely and revoltingly imj roper. The achievement 
of the obscene is never the reward o:i mere perverse audacity. 
D'Aur^villy was a great artist and hr decidedly wrote a book 
compared to which the average pom )graphic production is a 
devotional exercise. He is always trc mendously distinguished. 
Certainly “ Le Rideau Cramoisianc '' Le plus bel amour de 
Don Juan ** are among the most perf- ct and most powerful of 
short stories. 

Sandgate, Saturday, July 30/A. 

I came here by the 4 o’clock express from Paris on Friday, 
Wells and I walked the whole of to-day out in the coimtry and 
lunched off bread and cheese at the second highest inn in Kent. 
We talked shop and women most of the day. He told me he 
had written a little humorous novel on the lines of The Wheels 
of Chance and had been trying to persuade Halkett to take 
it for the Pall Mall Magazine, Halkett protested he was 
delighted with it personally, but as to his public—well, the 
* range of the story was rather narrowWells defended it, and 
instanced Jacobs as a proof that the public did not object to 
narrow range. ''Yes,'' said Halkett solemnly, " but Jacobs is 
a humourist." Wells was evidently very dissatisfied with his 
position. He talked seriously of gambling with six months of 
his time in order to try to do a couple or so of plays that would 
possibly bring in a fortune. He said he wanted £20,000 as a 
capital basis. 

I wrote my story " A Dog in the Five Towns " for T.P’s 
Weekly Xmas number; finished it Thursday afternoon. 

Sunday, July 315/. 

I had a lot of curious sensations on returning to England after 
an absence of seven months—especially on waking up in an 
English house—shaking off France, and readjusting my per- 
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spective of England and finding how fine England was and how 
I was full of sympathy for it, and all that sort of thing. But 
I was too tired and too idle and too busy with Wells to bother 
about putting them down. Nearly all Wells's conversation 
would make good table-talk and one has a notion that it ought 
not to be wasted; it is so full of ideas and of intellectual radi¬ 
calism. It seems a pity that it should not be gathered up. 
But after aU there is a constant supply of it. You might as 
well be afraid of wasting the water from a brook. I read the 
proofs of The Food of the Gods " these last two days, and gave 
him my views on it. He was very keen and restless and nervous 
to hear them. 

Talking of education he said there was a particular time in 
human growth when each particular thing should be taught— 
before which it would be too soon and after which it would be 
too late. 

The Rationalist Press Association would have liked to issue 
a 6i. edition of '' Anticipations However, Watts broke it 
gently to Wells that God " was mentioned several times in 
the book and their subscribers would not like it. “Of course,'" 
said Watts, “ I know you only use the word figuratively." 
“ Not so figuratively as all that," said Wells. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wells gave me between them a history of Gissing's 
tragedies. Gissing lived connubially with a French woman. 
Wells gave me an account, full of queer details, of how he went 
over to St. Jean de Luz when Gissing was dying. Gissing's 
mouth had to be wiped out with lemon water, and his body 
sponged over with absolute alcohol. Wells did this. The 
woman was incompetent and stupid. The alcohol gave out, 
and he had to use methylated spirits. There was only one 
towel. One comer had to be used for the mouth-washing, 
another for the methylated spirits business. The comers got 
mixed up. Gissing, delirious, resisted. Then Wells had to 
insisty the woman objecting, on handkerchiefs being used ; she 
said the handkerchiefs would get dirty at once—etc. etc. similar 
incredible stupidities. 

Mondayy August i$th. 

I have read “ Mark Rutherford " for the first time, and found it 
good, especially the style. To-day I finished writing a humorous 
short story begun last week. 
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PariSy Sunday, September 2^th, 

Ever since I left Paris I have wanted to come back. I came 
back on Friday and I am satisfied. I think I have never enjoyed 
the return to any place so much before. I could not keep my 
journal in England; there was no calm. And I was too busy 
with the Berquand treatment, which :ias yet to prove whether 
it will ultimately be a success. 

Monday, September 26th, 

My absence has had the effect of she wing me how well I am 
established in Paris. Wherever I go, ;n restaurants and shops, 
I am recognized and greeted with th( warmest cordiality. In 
three places to-day I have been the su^ ject of an ovation. You 
would not get the same treatment h London under any cir¬ 
cumstances. My books and my pictures (a few of each) have 
safely arrived, and I have bought a new bookcase and some 
other things, and I feel much more at home in Paris than ever. 

Wednesday, October ^th. 

My fiat is repapered, my books shelved and pictures hung, and 
to-day I resumed my normal daily existence. I wrote about 
3,000 words of the second story in the comic “ Jack Stout 
series. I am just getting over influenza and colds. To-day also 
I received my fox-terrier pup Fly, and took it to the restaurant 
for dinner. 

I am now certainly settled down in Paris. I was reading in the 
first two volumes of my Journal'' to-night, and found to my 
astonishment that I began it eight years ago. Some of it is very 

young But it was all enormously interesting, and some of 
it remarkably good. 

I continue with '' L'AssommoirIt is not on the level of 
'' Nana It seems all very earnest and meticulous. Yet in 
the scene where Gervaise is brought to bed of Nana, described 
with the fullest detail, no mention is made of the presence of 
Gervaise*s elder child. But the presence of that child in such 
a small appartement must surely have been a considerable item 
in the affair. Also the scene in which Coupeau falls off the roof 
is distressingly forced and clumsy, with its artificial * prepara¬ 
tion 

My hand trembles as I write ; it has trembled aU day. And 
I seem to remember noticing the same tremor very frequently 
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this last few weeks. I certainly cannot write my old fine 
‘^hand ^ 

Sunday, October gih. 

To-night I revised all the stuff for my book of stories, '' Tales 
of the Five Towns to be published in January. In reading 
over '' A Letter Home which I must have written about 
1893,^ I was a little surprised at the technical skill of it, seeing 
that it was the first story of any real decency that I ever wrote, 
and I was not in the least surprised to find it sentimental and 
conventional here and there. However, I only altered one 
word in it. 

Wednesday, October 'L2th. 

I wrote the third Jack Stout'' story in two days, finishing it 
last night. It is a bad story well done. 

Tuesday, October i^th. 

Just recovering from a very bad cold. 

I can easily understand the violent prejudices, and the wish 
to be deceived in peoples when altercations are in progress. I 
want Japan to win in the war,^ and because. I want Japan to win 
I find myself, in spite of myself, minimizing every shred of 
Russian success, and magnifying every success of Japan. I 
know that my attitude in reading the news is prejudiced, and 
yet I cannot alter it. All I can do is to admit that it is pre¬ 
judiced. 

Wednesday, November 2nd. 

I got so busy finishing '' The Adventures of Jack Stoutbefore 
F. and F's arrival that I couldn't trouble to make even the 
smallest notes in a journal. Then Frank and Florrie® came, 
and they left on Saturday morning. On the Monday of their 
arrival (24th) I lost my little dog Fly. I went down to Moret 
on Saturday afternoon and returned yesterday afternoon. I 
liked the country so much that I determined to go there a great 
deal more, and I arranged to have a little first-floor suite in the 

^ Published in the Yellow Book of 1895 , see p. 6 . 

* War had broken out between Japan and Russia in February. Russia 
had had a temporary gain at Sha-ho on October 16 . 

• His brother and sister. 
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house of a gardener named Lebert at the rate of 2 frs. a 
day whenever I wanted it. The forest was magnificently 
tawny. 

Thursday, November ^rd, 

I dined with Lewis Hind and Charles Marriott, the author of 
“ The Column '' last night. Marriott, a youngish-looking man 
with a rosy face and a bald head. Aged 35. He looked as if 
he had been a schoolmaster, and n< w I come to think of it I 
believe he has. His chief outward characteristic was rawness. 
However, he had the air of being '' fundamentally decent 
and I liked him. 

Just as I was writing this, Marriot: called on me. We talked 
about literature and prices, and the a went for a walk through 
the upper parts of Montmartre, anc then lunched at Boulants. 
I liked him more and more. He ha i been, not a schoolmaster, 
but a dispenser. 

Friday, November ^th. 

I saw Liane de Pougy last night for the first time, in a little 
ballet at the Casino de Paris. She still looked young, and, 
though she was too thin, hke C 14 o de Merode, I thought her 
better than most Parisians will allow. I mentioned her name 
to Davray and Vallee to-day, and they both guffawed. 

To-day I came down to my new lodgings at Les Sablons. The 
bed-sittingroom is large with a bare polished floor and a portrait 
of Melanchthon (in a fur coat) on the walls. Antoine Lebert 
and his wife, the householders, have lived in Paris 31 years, and 
are retired here. They keep a large garden and grow grapes 
on long walls. Bunches still remain on certain vines which are 
covered with a kind of coarse mushn. 

The rooms face south and the weather is cold and lovely. I 
went for a walk in the forest, w^hich was magnificent, but I felt 
suddenly tired and came back and fell asleep over Butler's “ The 
Way of all Flesh " in an armchair which at first I had thought 
to be extremely comfortable. 

The Way of all Flesh " is exceedingly good in parts. When¬ 
ever the author is satirical he is excellent. And now and then 
he gets a sudden sharp effect of pathos. He is very careless in 
details of construction, writes without dignity, and has a ten¬ 
dency to moralize at length. But I read the book with real zest, 
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which is rare. There is a vast amount of naked truth in the 
book. 

Saturday, November 

I am very well fixed here. The old couple are so decent, such 
braves gens ; they exhale such an atmosphere of a life's, effort 
nearly accomplished. They may be narrow, but they have 
worked honestly and lived sanely. They like being praised, as 
all right minded people do. And they are so simple. Imagine 
taking to a garden after 31 years of railway work in Paris ! 

I walked into the forest this morning. There was a foggy mist 
ever5Avhere, and on all sides could be heard the dropping of 
water from the drenched trees. And looking into the depths 
of the forest one could conjure up the magic of ''As You Like 
It " and " Midsummer Night's Dream At intervals cavalry 
trotted past towards Fontainebleau. One officer read a news¬ 
paper as he trotted along. For the second time in eight days 
the Government was in danger of falling yesterday. 

Davray told me this morning that when a French newspaper 
was unable to live on its own it was bought up by a sjmdicate 
that exists specially for the purpose of buying moribund dailies. 
This syndicate prints every day one newspaper under various 
titles. Thus the Rappel and the Radical are the same thing 
xmder two titles. This is done for the sake of keeping the sub¬ 
scribers for a time. 5,000 or 500 subscribers may not be sufficient 
for a paper standing alone, but the syndicate can make such a 
number pay. And they get free passes for everything (and sell 
them). And when an enterprising person wants to start a 
paper he may buy a well-known title, and a list of subscribers 
more or less long, from this syndicate. 

I was thinking this morning that the United States Republic 
has substituted an aristocracy of commercial cleverness for the 
old forms of aristocracy. It is said that every man has an equal 
chance in the U.S., and he has. But commercial aptitude, with 
as little honesty as possible, is the only thing that will be of use to 
him. And everything is so arranged that the ' risen ' can trample 
on those who have not risen. 

Tuesday, November 8th. 

I went out with Dr. Vallee in his little motor-car yesterday after¬ 
noon. He visited sundry patients of the peasant class. He 
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told me how inexpressibly dirty some of the,*interiors were which 
he had to visit. Then we went on to Montereau, a little in¬ 
dustrial town where sugar and pottery are manufactured. The 
sole charm of this terribly provincial little town is the rivers 
Yonne and Seine which pass through it. 

It was night when we arrived. He put me down at the prin¬ 
cipal caf6. I put my head inside ; the interior was full of 
citizens playing cards and billiards, and of dogs and of smoke. 
I ordered tea on the terrasse. Then 1 walked with him through 
the town : dark, petty, sludgy, typioally provincial; one could 
feel that there were no ideas moving m this town. He had lived 
there once for some months and 1 e told me how there was 
nothing there, no movement, no anything. But there existed 
an extraordinary number of pretty girls who worked in the 
pottery : this cheered me somewhat He said that on Sundays 
the people put on their best clothe and merely walked about 
the streets. Then we crossed the ^ onne, an impassively broad 
stream, mysterious in the night. A few steps further and we 
crossed the Seine, much smaller th in the Yonne and running 
parallel to it, or nearly so. 

Friday, November nth. 

Davray told me a curious history about Heran the artist. When 
the latter first came to Paris from Cxermany he could not speak 
much French and was incapable of inventing the legends for 
his drawings. He did a drawing of a woman and two niggers 
(something he had seen in a cafe) for a small comic weekly, and 
the editor added a legend which led to a prosecution for indecency. 
Heran, the editor, and the proprietor were collectively fined 
2,000 francs. That is, each was liable for the whole sum. Hdran 
was told that it would be all right and that of course the paper 
would pay. 

Between two and three years afterwards, Heran was sum¬ 
moned out of bed one morning by two police officers and taken 
to prison. The hour was 7 a.m. He had had no warning of 
any sort. The fine had not been paid. He wired for Davray. 
Davray went to see the '' Receiver of Fines who was sym¬ 
pathetic but said he could do nothing. At length he said he 
would order Heran’s release on payment of 666 fr. 66 centimes, 
and that Heran must then petition the President of the Republic 
to be freed personally from the remainder of the liability. 
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Davray spent several days in collecting the money by means 
of subscriptions from his own friends. He told me how when 
he went to Anatole France, Anatole France, after hearing that 
an artist was in prison, would wait to hear no more, but immedi¬ 
ately gave him some money and sent him off to the next place. 
At length, after very great difiSculty, the money was collected, 
and H^ran set free. Afterwards, the necessary petition was 
signed by Anatole France, de H^r^dia, Berthelot, etc. and 
instantly granted. 

I went for another ride, this time exclusively in the Forest, 
with Vallee yesterday afternoon, returning in darkness. I leave 
here to-day. I have been almost happy, and have worked well. 
Quite half of the work on “ An Angel Unawares we have now 
accomplished. The first act stands complete. I must have 
written 8 or 9,000 words in the week. Further I have got quite 
an insight into modem French poetry. 

Paris, Monday, November 

I spent the whole of yesterday en ville. I went to UUman's 
Sunday morning reception at his studio, and found some magnifi¬ 
cent pictures, and much praise of my books. 

At 6 o^clock, I left. I went to the Caf6 D/Orsay, and had a 
vermouth-cassis, and then I walked all the way by the Seine to 
Schwob's. He was alone, and the Chinese servant had been ill 
and looked sickly. Moreno was away on tour. We were 
intensely glad to see each other and shook hands with both 
right and left hands. He was much better, and his interest in 
books had revived. Books were all over the place and he had 
got a lot of new ones. Ting watched over us while we dined, 
and Schwob gave me the history of his transactions as to plays 
with David Belasco. Then he asked if I cared to go out as the 
carriage was at his disposal. The carriage proved to be a 
magnificent De Dion cab, and I suppose it belongs to Moreno. 
We whirled off to La Scala. It was hot and crowded. 

Schwob said he enjoyed music-halls and frequented them, 
and he certainly enjoyed this. Some of the items were very 
good. He has the habit, which one finds in all sorts of people, 
of mildly but constantly insisting that a thing is good, as if to 
convince himself. If I began by saying that a thing was not 
good, he at once agreed. His taste, though extremely fine, is 
capricious ; it is at the mercy of his feehngs. 
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He whirled me home in about two minutes. I tremendously 
enjoyed the evening. He was absolutely charming, and his 
English is so good and sure, and he looked so plaintive and in 
need of moral support, with his small figure and his pale face, 
and his loose clothes, and his hat that is always too large for 
him. Yet I don't know anyone who could be more independent 
and pugnacious, morally, than Sclwob. I have never seen 
him so, but I know that he would b( so if occasion arose. 

Friday, November 

I spent Wednesday evening with Em le Martin He explained 
to me pretty fully the financial wording of his club, the Cercle 
de la rue Volnay. It has i,8oo members who pay 150 francs 
each. But the expenses are 600,000 francs a year ; the rent is 
100,000. The deficit is chiefly made up by the club's profits on 
baccarat. He seemed to be au cour mi of everything. 

Last night. Brieux's '' La Petite Amie ", in 3 acts, at the 
Comedie Mondaine. It was astoni Ling how this play ' got 
hold ' of the crowded audience. Tears and violent applause were 
plentiful. It is not a good play, but it is tremendously effective, 
and sometimes extremely true. 

Sunday, November 20th. 

On Friday night Mrs. Devereux told me a fine retort of a pressing 
lover to a refusing mistress, " Bah ! " she said. " With people 
like you, love only means one thing." " No," he replied. " It 
means twenty things, but it doesn't mean nineteen." 

Tuesday, November 22nd. 

Yesterday I finished the second act of “ An Angel Unawares ". 
The third wiU be very easy to do. So to-day I began to plan 
out in detail the first part of " Sacred and Profane Love ". I 
walked all about Moret this morning, and got somewhat lost 
in the forest this afternoon. Then I read Swinburne. 

The first part of " Sacred and Profane Love " is going to be 
entirely magnificent. I outlined the plot to Davray. I don't 
think he was very struck by it, and he asked whether the British 
public would stand it. However, from a crude outline he had 
nothing upon which to judge. 

^ An intimate personal friend of Arnold Bennett, who introduced him 
to many aspects of life in Paris and helped him to settle there. 
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Wednesday, November 2yd, 

I noticed in the forest yesterday afternoon that the noise of the 
wind in the branches was indeed like the noise of the sea ; but 
always distant—the noise never seemed to be near me. I got 
lost once, and took one path after another aimlessly until it 
occurred to me to steer by the sun. The moonrise was magnifi¬ 
cent and the weather became frosty. After leaving Dayray's 
at 10 o'clock I went as far as the forest, but the diverging avenues 
of trees did not produce the effect I had hoped for; there was 
too much gloom. 

To-day I began a sort of '' S. and P. Love/' draft. Chiefly 
because I was too nervous to begin the actual writing, though 
I had finally settled on the opening phrase. 

Monday, November 28/A. 

I went to tea at Cornillier's yesterday and met inter alios, Mis. 
Le Gallienne and Mrs, James Welch. ^ So I asked these two to 
dinner. We dined at the Place Blanche and then went to the 
Bal du Moulin de la Galette, which was certainly more wonderful 
than ever as a manifestation of the French spirit. The fair was 
proceeding on the boulevard. When we went up to the Moulin 
the music of the hobby-horses was deafening. But when we 
came down the legal hour for music had passed, and we were all 
three struck by the ghostly feeling of these merry-go-rounds 
revolving, brilliantly lighted, but quite silent., 

I tried to find a leading idea for the concert scene in Sacred 
and Profane Love ", but could not. I read late, and dreamed 
about the scene all night, and got it all mixed up, and generally 
wasted a vast amount of energy with no result at all. 

Tuesday, Novefnber 2gth. 

Dinner at Mrs. Devereux's last night. Schwob there. We 
talked a good deal about Meredith, and Schwob showed an 
extraordinary knowledge of the bjrways of English literature. 
He said Meredith was certainly the son of a tailor, and quoted 
a passage from " Peter Simple " where two characters go to 
" Meredith the tailor ", and he said this was George's father. It 
appears that Meredith now talks in a loud voice, but continually 
interrupts the conversation by talking to himself, mere senility 

1 Herself a well-known actress as Audrey Ford. 
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of course. He has ' ataxy' or something of one leg and limps 
and always tells any visitor that he had the misfortune to hurt 
his ankle that very morning. Schwob heard this from Oscar 
Wilde and didn't believe it. However when Schwob called on 
Meredith, sure enough he had hurt his leg that very morning. 
Schwob's enthusiasm for Meredith’s iast book was magnificent. 
He looked ill, but he was in his best f( rm, and speaking beautiful 
English. 

Mrs. Devereux had been to hear th ^ trial of a crime passional, 
A man had cut his wife’s throat with j. razor from ear to ear, but, 
through some fortunate movement of the woman, had only 
severed the skin. A close shave! said Schwob at once. I 
could see he was extremely pleased with this really admirable 
comment. He beamed after he had said it. 

I searched after that idea for the ( Dncert chapter of S. and 
P.L.” 2 l 11 day with no success. I sta> id late at Mrs. Devereux’s, 
and then read a lot afterwards, and I didn’t go to bed till nearly 
2. I dreamed of the chapter all night and woke up at 6.30 after 
which I didn’t go to sleep again. To day, I received the “ Fan¬ 
tasia ” of Chopin from Tertia. This is the clou of the chapter, 
if only I can make it so. 

Wednesday, November 

1 met Emile Martin by appointment at the Palais de Glace 
yesterday. A large circular place : curiously ghostly effect of 
the electric light on the powdery surface of the ice. This is 
evidently the resort of high-class cocottes, rastas, and rich wast¬ 
rels. Some of the women were excessively chic. 

I spent another day yesterday in searching for the idea for 
my next chapter, and I found it towards evening. 

Thursday, December ist, 

I worked yesterday. 

In the evening * L’Escalade ’ by Maurice Donnay, at the 
Renaissance. This is quite a minor piece, with insufficient 
material, and what material there is, not too well arranged. It 
is surprising to me how a man like Donnay could let such a 
work go out of the manufactory. Guitry and Brandes were 
magnificent, full of distinction ; Guitry’s son had also his father’s 
distinction. 
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Saturday, December 3rd. 

I dined at the UUman's and played Beethoven, Schubert, and 
Grieg with him. And got up this morning with a peculiar sort 
of a headache. I finished the concert chapter yesterday. 

Sunday, December ^th. 

Madame Comillier took me to see Madame Debraux yesterday, 
right at the other end of Paris. Immediately she began to talk 
I saw again how wonderful she was. There was a young poet 
there who was pessimistic and disillusioned to the point of 
being rude, but a good fellow fimdamentally. Madame Debraux 
wiped the floor with him in argument. 

I remember that Schwob said at Mrs. Devereux's: You 
Enghsh care about the end of a play. I mean your cultivated 
opinion. It may end sadly or happily, but the end must be 
good, logical, and strong, if the play is to satisfy you. We 
French are not particular about that. A weak close does not 
annoy us if there has been sufficient good stuff in the play.'" I 
recognize the truth of this. But how strange that the French, 
so preoccupied with form, should be like that 1 

Wednesday, December yth. 

I came down to Les Sablons^yesterday. A magnificent tempest 
began about noon and is just now dying. W^en I went out 
this morning in my big overcoat into the rain and wind, I felt 
how splendid it was to be in the country. Last night was 
absolutely black. I went to have tea with Mrs. Spear and 
found all her three daughters there. The two eldest, aged 
about 18 and 19, are charming. There are, I suppose, no such 
French girls. The French girl is sacrificed to the French woman 
—and no doubt the French woman is worth the price. I had 
an extraordinarily rich tea of home-made jams and cakes. I 
was very facetious, I don't know why, and I made them laugh 
continually. It is very satisfying and contenting to make young 
girls laugh by simple means. I stayed two hours. 

I went on pretty well with ** S. and P. Love " to-day. 

Saturday, December 10th. 

X- described the general sensations of being well drunk as 

magnificent, splendid, “ But", he says, " you mustn't set out 
to get drunk. It must take you unawares." He told me that 
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when sober he frequently lost umbrellas, but when drunk never. 
He made a special point of retaining his umbrella then in his 
hand; it became his chief concern in life. Once he got badly 
drunk at Maxim's. He just had sense enough to take a cab 
to the rooms of a mistress he had then. She received him and 
undressed him and put him to bed. But he would not '' leave 
go " of his umbrella during the process. He passed it from 
hand to hand as she divested him cf his coat, waistcoat and 
shirt, and he took it to bed. And he said : '' She became very 
angry with that umbrella." 

I was extremely pleased with what I did yesterday of ''S. 
and P.L." but when I read part of it th is morning my enthusiasm 
was a little damped. 

Wednesday, December 

I worked at " S. and P. Love " till ii. Monday night; begin¬ 
ning at 3.30 in the afternoon, and i recommenced early on 
Tuesday and had got to the end of tiie first part by midday. 
I slept a long time after lunch and woke up with the first head¬ 
ache I have had for months. I went down to Rachilde's recep¬ 
tion at the Mercure de France to meet Davray. He took me 
to an old bookseller's named Lehec, in the rue St. Andre des 
Arts. We could scarcely get into the shop for books. Lehec 
told us he had a hundred thousand; the place smelt of damp 
paper. He was an oldish thin man, wearing a hat and a black 
smock like a French child's pinafore. 

I wanted a good edition of " The Memoirs of Fanny Hill 
He had a copy upstairs in his flat. He took us up, in the dark, 
to the third story, and having opened the door made us enter 
quickly lest his cat should escape. When he had struck a 
light we saw the cat—a superb Persian. A curiously arranged 
fiat, small, very clean and bourgeois. It reminded me of what 
Sister Glegg's might have been—in " The Mill on the Floss ". 
Here again aU was books. He at last, after searching through 
several portmanteaus full of bawdy English books, found a 
fine edition of " Fanny Hill" in two volumes. I have since 
read this work. It is certainly a masterpiece of pornographic 
literature, 

^ A famous, and now rare, pornographic work by John Cleland. It 
appeared in 1750 and the author made the great sum of ;fio,ooo from 
its sales. 
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Davray and I went back to the Mercure and met the usual 
crowd. But ftenri de Regnier, tall, thin, grey, severe, and 
looking quite the Norman aristocrat that he is, was there— 
talking to Georgette Leblanc. The latter is decidedly very 
beautiful. Davray told me that to have de Regnier dangling 
his legs from the comer of a table and talking obscenities in his 
calm exquisitely polished way, was a delightful experience. 
Rachilde gave me some madeira which did not arrange my 
deranged stomach. Davray was depressed, so I asked him to 
come and dine with me and Emile Martin. We met Martin at 
the Caf6 Riche, where I had an absinthe. I could not judge 
whether or not it did me good. We dined at the Restaurant 
Itahen in the Passage des Panaromas: a plain-looking plaojj, 
with a bad atmosphere but a magnificent cuisine and good 
Chianti. We ate enormously, and drank also, and the whole 
bill was 17 fr. 30. Martin, who is tremendously au courant, 
puts Notta’s, Laperouse, and this restaurant as the best in 
Paris for a moderate purse. 

Afterwards we didn't quite know what to do^ and Martin 
suggested that we should go down to the Port Maillot and see 
the cafes frequented by chauffeurs and their mistresses. Qa 
nous changera un peu. We went, wandering down through the 
Palais Royal and then taking the M^tro. We got a good cafe 
but it was empty, and we saw only one chauffeur and he hadn't 
a mistress. 

Thursday, December i^th. 

I dined at Schwob's. Moreno had returned. She was dressed 
in black with gold jewellery, and was more captivating than 
ever. I immediately forgot her capriciousness and my small 
grievances against her. She still remains without any pose; 
and she still constantly says things of the most extraordinary 
penetration and delicacy. Raphael,^ the Paris correspondent 
of the Referee and the Sketch, was invited to meet me. A pro¬ 
nouncedly Jewish face. Very pohte and pleasant. We went 
in Moreno's car to the Bouffes to see du Bois's “ Rabelais ". 
The house was not half full. Moreno left at 10, creeping silently 
out of the box and then having a noisy accident with the door, 
because she had a reciting engagement at Versailles. At the 
end of the second act Schwob said he couldn't stand any more. 

^ J. N. Raphael, journalist and playwright. 
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I couldn't either, and as Raphael had already seen the piece we 
left. Raphael and I sat in a caf6 in the Place Blanche till 12.30 
or more talking about London journalism and serializing. 

Sunday, December i 9 >th, 

I finished the last act of “ An Angel Unawares " this morning. 
Tea at Mrs. Devereux's on Friday to go on to a concert with 
Mesdames Debraux and Comillier. The former looked more 
beautiful than ever I have seen her. ! t was a concert given by 
a music mistress in a rez-de-chausee ; full of women and girls; 
too hot, with a salamandre in full bla t. Not bad as a concert 
but too long. I asked Mme Debraux * 0 dine with us on Sunday 
night, but she had another engagen ent. However, she said 
she would try to break that. I calle I on her yesterday after¬ 
noon to know what she would do, and after we had talked half 
an hour on books and music, she said ;£h, bien, je vous donnerai 
la reponse—Oui.” I should have beer desolated if she had said 
No. I went to Laperouse on Friday light and dined there and 
ordered the dinner for Sunday. 

On Friday Raphael came to limch with me. He did the 
reporting of the Dreyfus case at Rennes for the Daily Mail, 
while G. W. Steevens did the descri])tive stuff. He astounded 
me by saying that Steevens, after arriving at Rennes with a 
perfectly open mind, came at length firmly to believe that 
Dreyfus was guilty. 

Monday, December 

I sent off the last act of ‘'An Angel Unawares " yesterday 
morning. In the afternoon I went to have tea with Miss 
Thomasson; I was slanging H. as typical of all that was 
most repugnant to me in the Quarter, and a moment afterwards 
he and his wife called in, and outstayed me. I thought that 
H., though insufferable, was perhaps less so than I had 
imagined. 

December 

I left Paris last Wednesday week, and stayed two nights with 
Wells. I read the typescript of the first part of his new novel 
" The Comet He said that his financial position was becom¬ 
ing more and more secure. I came to Burslem on Friday. I 
^ “ In the Days of the Comet was published in 1906 . 
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ought to have gone to Phillpotts's to-day, but was stopped by a 
wire yesterday. 

Walking through the town yesterday I saw two childs' funerals 
exactly of the same kind ; a procession of 5 or 6 pairs of women 
in black with white trimmings ; two pairs carried the small oak 
coffin which was covered with wreaths and which they held by 
white cords over their shoulders. Immediately behind the 
coffin, the chief mourners, in one case a man and a woman. The 
coffin occurred about the middle of the procession. These little 
forlorn smug processions ambling towards the cemetery were 
very curious. 
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England, Tuesday, January 2nd. 

Last year I wrote 282,100 words, ex( lusive of re-writing. This 
comprises two plays with Eden PI lUpotts, '' Christina and 
“ An Angel Unawares the greater part of A Great Man 
the whole of '' Hugo and one-thir . of Sacred and Profane 
Love''; also a series of facetious s ort stories entitled '' The 
Adventures of Jack Stoutand one )ther short story. I don’t 
think I ever did anything like so mud creative work in one year. 
I made no particular advance commercially. I had several 
grave disappointments including the result of my visit to Scot¬ 
land,^ and the result of Christina ”, the loss of a dog and a 
pocket-book, and the commercial failure of ” A Great Man.” 
On the other hand the artistic success of ” A Great Man ” was a 
genuine surprise to me. I firmly decided to marry. 

I came down to Torquay last Imiday. Eden and I have 
worked on ” An Angel Unawares ”, and to-morrow it will be 
completely finished. 

Tuesday, January ^rd. 

To-day we put the last touches to the play. I am frankly rather 
optimistic about it. Eden is too, but not frankly. It is the most 
saleable thing I have ever done, either alone or in collaboration. 

Thursday, January 

I went with Mrs. Phillpotts to tea at the Findlaters. A spinster- 
ish house. A mother aged over 80, rather fine, keen on liberal 
politics and the Scottish Church crisis. I liked her. Then the 
three daughters. Mora the oldest is the housekeeper, non-literary, 
aged about 43; a sort of Cinderella, certainly made use of and 
squashed by the other two. The other two are Jane Helen and 
^ To be cured of stammering. 
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Mary, aged from 36 to 40, better dressed than Mora, positive 
in their opinions, quiet, refined, and above all things canny. A 
nice Scotch tea with good old silver spoons and admirable 
scones; literature discussed rather from the business side. 

Wednesday, January 11th, 

To-day I recommenced the actual writing of my novel. 

On Wells's recommendation I have been reading Henry James's 

The Ambassadors I have read 150 pages out of 450, and I 
have given it up. It certainly does contain, as Wells said, some 
wonderful little pictures of Paris, and the Anglo-Saxon colonies 
there. The writing, though difficult, is amazingly adequate. It 
is merely perfect. But I found the plot clumsily managed, and 
a very considerable absence of passionate feeling. I came to the 
conclusion that the book was not quite worth the great trouble of 
reading it. 

Friday, January 2jth. 

I have recovered from a bad attack of influenza—three days in 
bed. All my work upset. I find I can't recommence writing 
without a change and I am going to London a week earlier than 
I meant. I have read a great deal in Mark Twain's '' Life on 
the Mississippi", a fine amusing, interesting work quite new to 
me. Also Balzac's " Rivalites " with much gusto. 

^ I went through Frank Beardmore's works yesterday. The 
throwing was the most interesting. The thrower, a man thick 
and grey with clay, working in a filthy mess, proved to be a 
Town Councillor of Longton. 

Paris, Monday, February 6th. 

I am now settled down in Paris again. I had five days in Putney 
and London and practically negotiated the sale of plays to 
Harrison and to Legge, had one talkative evening with several 
men at the flat, and came over here on Friday. The first thing 
I noticed on landing in France was the thin and exiguous " feel " 
of the folded French newspaper compared to the English. I 
went down to see Mme Debraux on Saturday evening and found 
her if anything rather more fine than before; then I dined at 
the Chat Blanc with the Montparnasse crowd. I lunched with 
Kelly on Sunday in his new stu^o up in the heavens ; had tea at 
the Comilliers. 
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Saturday, February iith. 

Schwob told me that when he ardently wanted a book his voice 
always went hoarse in asking the price of the bookseller. A 
bookseller sufficiently acquainted with human nature, he said, 
could take advantage of such a S5miptom; and some did. He 
instanced Rahir of the Passage des Panoramas whom he called 
one of the three greatest booksellers, if not the greatest, in Europe. 
The other two would be Rosenthal of Munich, and Quaritch. He 
said that he was dining with M. L. of the Fran9ais the other night. 
She has a wealthy lover and keeps a c( nsiderable state. Though 
very ignorant of literature, she has ust 'taken to' collecting 
books, and she described to him her ieelings when looking at a 
fine book. They were the same as t iose of a woman tempted 
by lace, jewels or a man. The desir was imperious and must 
be satisfied. . . , And this in an ign )rant woman ! 

Monday night, February i^th. 

To-day I really recommenced work an 1 I worked all day. Idle¬ 
ness is a very bad thing indeed for m-; in every way. 

Tuesday, February i4.th. 

I went to the new Bal Tabarin last night. I think it is the only 
ball in Paris that is open every night. I saw the famous " La 
Goulue " there perched on a high chair at the bar; a round vulgar, 
rather merry face, looking more like a bonne than a dancer and 
a dompteuse des lions. With an expenditure of 7 francs on drinks 
with another ex-dancer, I learned semething about the Hfe of 
the paid dancers in public balls. They get four francs a night, 
'' et elks peuvent trouver de bons amis," said the ex-dancer, whose 
younger sister, a fine big girl with a clear complexion, was 
dancing the quadrille realiste on the floor. This sister I was told 
made 5,000 francs besides her pay as a dancer during the short 
season at the Jardin de Paris last year. 

Thursday, February i()th, 

" Tristan and Isolde " at the Opera last night with Mrs. Devereux. 
Everybody and everything thoroughly bad, except Alvarez, and 
even he frequently sang through his nose. 

When I told Mrs. D. how surprised I was to learn from the 
newspaper that A. B. Walkley was married, she said that his 
marriage was one of the cardinal facts of his life. 
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Mrs. D. said that perhaps I should not at first care very much 
for Walkley; that he united a very broad mind with a good deal 
of superficial conventionality, was prim, precise, very difficult 
to please, and ferociously ironic etc. 

Tuesday, February 28th. 

While I was lying in bed yesterday morning I read in the Figaro 
that Marcel Schwob had died on Stmday. He dined with me 
on the i6th and seemed vivacious enough. Since then I had 
heard nothing. I lunched with the Davrays yesterday, and 
Davray cried in talking about it. He had just been to the house 
and seen Maurice Schwob. In the evening I received from 
Maurice Schwob, via Philippe Champion, a request that I should 
communicate with Marcel’s English friends. Moreno is only 
supposed to arrive in Paris this morning. I had some excellent 
ideas for S. and P. Love ” yesterday and Sunday. 

Thursday, March 2nd. 

I went with Raphael to Schwob’s house yesterday morning. We 
arrived late and the cortege had gone; so we signed our names 
and departed. The concierge, moved, told us that Moreno was 
excessively fatigued and that her brother was '' in the article 
of death ”. This phrase on the lips of a concierge was striking. 

I dined with Raphael at the Cafe Zimmer in the building of the 
Chdtelet. 

Raphael told me a good story about Tree. Tree came to 
Paris and went down to the Fran9ais to demand free tickets. He 
was knocked about from one official to another till he found the 
right one. ' A quel titre, monsieur ? ’ asked the official. 

Je suis M. Tree,” said Tree. 

” Mais i quel titre demandez-vous des billets "i ” 

” Je suis M. Tree, I’acteur de Londres.” 

” Ah, vous savez, si nous donnions des billets i tous les acteurs 
de Londres . . .! ” 

Friday, March yd. 

Somerset Maugham came up for tea. He has a very calm almost 
lethargic demeanour. He took two cups of tea with pleasure 
and absolutely refused a third; one knew instantly from his 
tone that nothing would induce him to take a third. He ate 
biscuits and gaufrettes very quickly, almost greedily, one after 
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the other without a pause, and then suddenly stopped. He 
smoked two cigarettes furiously, in less time than I smoked one, 
and solidly declined a third. I liked him. He said he had sold 
a play to Liebler through Fred Kerr, on the terms of £300 down, 
and £100 every quarter until they produced it—in advance of 
royalties. I asked him if he liked the Quartier Montparnasse and 
he said, Yes ; the atmosphere of it is rather like Oxford.*' He 
said that as soon as he could he should spend 3 years in travel. 

Saturday, March ^th, 

Raphael and Co. dined with me at ^he Place Blanche and then 
we went to the Alhambra, and I was introduced to the manager, 
a young and extremely English man who could scarcely speak 
any French. Houdini (an Americar the handcuff king," was 
the principal attraction. It appeal i that this man really has 
a gift for getting out of handcuffs ;md picking locks. He cer¬ 
tainly did some extraordinary tiling s last night—including one 
in which Raphael’s overcoat took i share. Raphael told me 
that Houdini " had got out of all the principal prisons in the 
world.’* In Germany he challenged the police to put him in a 
ceU that he couldn’t escape from. They took the challenge and 
he won. But they denied that he had won (from motives of 
policy). He brought an action against them which lasted three 
years (costs £1,000) and ultimately gained the day. 

Monday, March 13/A. 

I brought Kelly down to Les Sablons on Friday. Davray told 
him, in talking about Meredith, that Meredith had told him that 
the preface to the " Egoist ’’ is merely a series of imitations of 
various authors that Meredith knew, one after the other, Mere¬ 
dith read aloud this preface to Davray, vocally imitating each 
author, and Davray said the effect was astounding. 

Thursday, March 16th. 

Yesterday I finished the second part of " Sacred and Profane 
Love ’’. The book so far is over 6,000 words longer than I had 
anticipated, and I think the second part is rather better on the 
whole than I expected it would be when I started it. 

I have read Oscar Wilde’s " Intentions ’’, and found it really 
very good, better than “ De Profundis I read also in ** The 
Importance of Being Ernest ’’, and found that admirably witty. 
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The French are a ** stuffy nation; but they do hang their 
bedding out of the windows in the morning to air. This is more 
than can be said of the English. 

I go to Paris to-morrow, with some regret. I could easily 
become a countryman completely. 

Saturday, March i8/A. 

Kelly gave me a notion for a dramatic situation the other day: 
two people married who find themselves brother and sister. I 
saw I could turn it into a good unprintable short story. While 
I was talking to Davray on Thursday at tea, the thing suddenly 
presented itself to me as a play for the Grand Guignol, and 
changing the conversation abruptly, I told him I had a subject 
for a play for the Grand Guignol. I saw the whole play, in 
two acts, like a flash, and I described it to him. He said ; We 
ought to do that together." At 6.30 I began to write the first 
act. I had to meet Vall6e ^ at dinner at 7.30. I worked from 
10.30 to 11.30 p.m., and yesterday for 25 minutes, and I had 
finished a full draft of the first act. I read it to Davray last 
night at the Nouvelle Athenes in the Place Pigalle, and he was 
much struck by it. I propose to write the second act to-day. 
Davray will re-write it in French. I have written it part in 
French and part in English. 

Sunday, March icjth, 

I finished the play, " Que Faire ? " yesterday afternoon. At 
night I went with Raphael to see " Ther^se Raquin ", with Aimee 
Tessandier as the mother. She was certainly very fine. Most 
of the rest of the performance was ignoble. Raphael, who lives 
in the same house as she does, told me that she started life in 
Bordeaux. The play is a good play spoilt by clumsiness. I 
didn't go to bed till 2 o'clock, and then had to read The Times, 

Tuesday, March 21st. 

1 went to see Docteur L. yesterday. He has a flat on the en¬ 
tresol in the rue Marboeuf, en plein quartier chic. The door was 
opened by a rather agreeable, but not excessivement chic, girl, 
who politely picked up a pencil which I dropped. She showed 
me into a fairly spacious waiting-room horribly and character¬ 
istically furnished. A crimson plushy carpet all over the floor, 

^ His doctor friend at Fontainebleau. 
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a set of chairs and a sofa all in their housses ; a modem Louis 
XVI table richly gilt and fairly well made, bearing old copies of 
L'Illustration and La vie en plein air. A huge lamp-standaxd in a 
corner; a piano with draped back; a column surmounted by 
a specimen of art-nouveau statuary; to wit a withered tree, 
with a huge rock near it, the rock <:ut in the form of a face, as 
big as the tree—this in bronze. Two pairs of double doors 
heavily draped. Odd statuettes and signed photographs of men. 

The doctor surprised me by appe. .ring through doors where I 
had not expected him. A man abor t 30, herisse, hair and beard 
sticking out; slightly stiff in maaner, but improving later. 
Beyond muttering the word ‘‘ Valle he made no reference to 
the extremely empresse introductior which I had to him. He 
evidently sprang from the lower mi< dle-class and was unable to 
rely on his manners. 

He took me into his consulting-r oom, a room more frankly 
and awfully art-nouveau than the w dting-room, but less distres¬ 
sing, because it was all in one scheme and showed some sense 
of design. I soon found that he knew his business ; but with 
that he proved to be somewhat vain and self-important. He 
wrote out his ordonnance at excessive length, with premihrnient, 
deuxiemement, troisiemementy and so on. He drew me the design 
of a Canutey and he couldn't help referring to that design twice 
afterwards, as it were fishing for praise of his ability to draw at 
all. However, he was extremely practical. I should say he 
would be a brute in a hospital, and a brute with women. He 
looked a brute. But in some ways I did not dislike him. He 
is an arriviste, and quite young. 

Friday, March 24/A. 

Yesterday I had the idea of translating Verlaine. I did the 
“ Chanson des Ingonnes "—rather well, I thought. Anyhow it 
got so into my head, that I was quite unable to proceed with 
the excogitation of my sensational plot for Tillotson's serial. 

I also began to write, or rather sketch out, some ‘ maxims ’. 

Monday, March 2jth, 

I dined at Mrs. Devereux's last night. Numerous people there, 
including a Roumanian, Vaschide,^ who is an official specialist 
here in Paris on Experimental Psychology. He told me he was 

^ See page 261 . 
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thirty. He looked like a free gargon of a pronounced type, and 
I was astounded to hear that he was a married man with a 
family. He seemed rather mad himself, but very interesting. 

After dinner some amateur players came in to do a sort of 
repetition generate of a revue. The jeune premier, had exactly 
the face and bearing that a similar person would have in England, 
but more grace. The revue was amateurish in confection, but 
played with enormous entrain and a good deal of skill. I was 
not surprised to hear that the jeune premier was famous in ball¬ 
rooms. 

As I came home I called at Graffs for a milk, and Raphael 
was there, with Lonergan, of the Daily Telegraph, 

All last week I devoted myself to the sensational serial and 
succeeded fairly well in planning it out. 

Friday, March 315^ 

I went around with Vallee last night to see some of his patients. 
One was at Champagne—what is called a Cite Jardin, built for 
the employes of the Creusot Steel Company. The population 
must certainly be over a thousand, and is probably much more. 
We arrived when it was nearly dark. Vast blocks of houses 
four or five stories high, of dark stone, and fearfully ugly and for¬ 
bidding. A place here and there, and plenty of vacant plots. 
It was extraordinary how a four-or-five-storied block struck one 
as being out of place in the country, where land is plentiful. 
The houses were a cheap imitation of Parisian houses. No 
lights on the stairs, no lights in the streets, but windows lighted 
here and there, giving hints of mean interiors. He stopped in a 
narrow street (why narrow I cannot imagine), quite short, 
containing, however, three caffe—all pitchpine and zinc and a 
too cheap simplicity. It was Mi-Careme and the air was full 
of the sounds of uncouth instruments. A little troupe of mas¬ 
quers arrived from the outskirts, where the large residences of 
the Creusot managers are, and passed into a caf6. The whole 
impression was terribly forlorn, ugly, and dispiriting. It was a 
beautiful evening, with a warm, caressing wind, and flashes of 
lightning. 

Saturday, April ith, 

I saw Miss Le Quesne yesterday at the UUman's. I had not 
seen her for about ten years. I should not have known her. 
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She did not know me. In fact she did not even remember 
meeting me. When we went together afterwards to call on 
Mrs. Le GaUienne, and Mrs. Le G^ienne was away in London, 
I was surprised how eagerly Miss Le Quesne played with the 
Le GaUienne infant, arranging with her to go into the Luxem¬ 
bourg gardens the next day and so on. She committed the 
usual feminine indiscretion of sa3d ig in the child*s presence 
that the little thing looked pale etc. 

At night Mrs. Devereux dined w;th me at Noel and Peters. 
For the first time in the history ol our acquaintance she was 
prompt. At least not prompt, but in front of time. Women 
are never exact. I was exact, and so she had to wait. 

Saturday, April 8th. 

I have been ‘ driven * this week, an‘ have not been able either 
to practise the piano much, or to kee; • this journal. On Tuesday 
I got aU my ideas together for the tl ird instalment of the serial. 
But I dined with Misses Thomasson and Hergersheimer in the 
evening, and Miss Thomasson spent an hour from 7.45 to 8.45 
in her studio, lighted by a single small lamp, in making a mayon¬ 
naise. Consequently the dinner was 75 minutes late, though 
exceUent. The mayonnaise succeeded admirably. I ate too 
much of it, and what with this and the dinner being late, 
I had a bilious attack the next day, the first for about a 
year. 

I have had our French play typewritten. The typist brought 
it herself this morning. She told me, incidentally, that French 
theatrical managers were very conservative and had a prejudice 
against typewriting. As a matter of fact they are not in the 
least conservative. They are routinier, which is not the same 
thing. 

Sunday, April gth. 

ComiUier called yesterday morning, and I was teUing him about 
a good early picture by Tissot ^ that Ullman had bought for 
200 francs. He said that a long time ago Tissot had a mistress, 
with whom he had continued relations for a considerable period. 
He decided to break the liaison, and he wrote one letter to his 
mistress, giving her the gentlest possible hint that the affair 
must ultimately come to an end, and another letter to an intimate 
^ S. J. S. Tissot, the genre painter. He died in 1902 . 
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friend, a man, saying brutally that he was sick of the thing and 
wanted to marry. He mixed the letters up, and the mistress 
received the wrong one. She committed suicide. Tissot was 
deeply affected, regarded himself as her murderer, and became 
devot. This was really the origin of his journeys to Palestine, 
and the ruin of his art. 

In the evening I went with Ullman to Antoine, and saw “ Les 
Avari^s which is an extremely good sermon, and an extremely 
bad play; and La Parisienne I was more enthusiastic 
than ever about the latter. I can recall no portrait of a woman 
which is at once so true and so brilliant. But what a storm it 
would raise in England ! I enjoyed myself. And as I walked 
home, I thought how fine Paris was, and that in old age, or even 
earlier, if I quitted it, I should look back on these days and 
perceive that I had been happy. 

Wednesdayf April 'L'lih. 

I received Wells's book A Modern Utopia ", and I called in 
at the Cafe de la Paix and read 50 pages of it to the sound of 
music. 

It is the unpleasant people who make the world move, seldom 
the pleasant. 

Tuesday, April i^th. 

It is extraordinary how enthusiastic and graphic Davray always 
becomes when he talks of Oscar Wilde. This afternoon he 
finished an article on him, and at tea began to talk. He re¬ 
counted lots of things. Here is one. After coming out of prison 
Oscar became friendly with Esterhazy, very friendly. Davray 
protested, and said Esterhazy was a crapule and all sorts of 
things. Oscar agreed. " But ", he said, " I must make my 
society of thieves and assassins now." (This is a translation 
of the French phrase.) " If Esterhazy had been innocent I 
should have had nothing to do with him." 

Good Friday, April 21st. 

Valine dined with me last night. Afterwards the doctor and 
I motored to Fontainebleau. Moonlight in the forest. Wc 
visited the two cafes chantants of the town, which were like cafes 
chantanis are everywhere ; yet rather surprising to find them in 
the midst of the forest. Vi^at interested me much more than 
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the singing cocottes was the old, old, ugly women who played the 
piano at each place. Finished women! They looked as they 
never could have been young and gay. 

Adolphe Ratt 6 , poet, came in, wearing corduroy and carrying 
an outlandish dagger-cane. He has grey hair and a seamed 
face. He showed me his last book of stories, which was sticking 
out of his pocket. He has actually ^vritten some ten volumes! 
He recited Verlaine and Baudelaire iidmirably. Valine said he 
knew by heart over 10,000 lines of Hi.go. 

Thursday, April 2yth. 

I couldn't concentrate my ideas yesterday. I met Miss 
Thomasson at the Salon in the aftei ioon, and dined with the 
Raphaels at night. It is about a f' rtnight ago that I began 
to keep a notebook of observations pon women and the rela¬ 
tions of the sexes, and this notebook is and wiU be apt to take 
things away from this journal. 

Saturday, April 2(^ih, 

Morrice came and dined with me last night. He is an old habitue 
of the quarter. And though he had not been here for years, the 
old waiter at the Jouanne tripe-shop, where we dined excellently, 
remembered him and how he liked his tripe. Morrice plays the 
flute charmingly. He performed Bach, etc. At eleven o’clock 
he said he must go. But he stayed till one o’clock. 

I found him a most distinguished person, full of right and 
beautiful ideas about nearly everything. He said a number of 
brief things that were like knocking holes into the receptacle 
of his philosophy and giving ghmpses of the treasure within. 

Monday, May 1st. 

On Saturday I dined with Martin at the Restaurant Italien, and 
then we went to Buffalo BiU, Most lugubrious, for besides bad 
weather there was bad lighting, and little to see. We left almost 
at once and went to the Bal Tabarin in the ball of the models 
of the two salons.” 

Towards midnight there was a colossal crowd. Indeed I have 
never seen such a sight at a ball. A group of middle-aged married 
men on the loose like boys were near to us, and also a group of 
American girls in charge of a man. When the defile began it 
was impossible to move on the ground floor ; the air was full of 
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serpentins, and the band was deafening. The cocottes were 
perhaps not worthy of the occasion. 

I left Martin there at 1.30, after having drunk more champagne 
than was absolutely necessary to sustain life. I got to Les 
Sablons at 12.30, dead. 

Saturday, May 

The Marriotts left yesterday morning, after an uneventful visit. 
I finished the second part of the City of Pleasure on Thursday. 
Though I have dined out every night I have found nothing of 
special human interest, except about women, which I record 
elsewhere. I was telling Martin on Wednesday night at the 
Folies-Marigny how depressed I was on Sunday and how to 
cap all I suffered horribly from jealousy in the evening, and he 
said; Mais qu'est ce que vous voulez ? Qa, c'est la vie I Mieux 
9a qu'une vide ? Moi, je n’ai jamais ete plus heureux que quand 
je me trouvais malheureux 1 This somewhat profound obser¬ 
vation, exactly agreeing with what I have been preaching for 20 
years past, coming from the son of a pork-butcher, sui prised me, 
though I had always known that Martin is a delicate observer 
of himself and of others. I complimented him on it several 
times during the evening. 

Tuesday, May 16th. 

Morrice dined with me and stayed till i a.m. He has the joy 
of life in a high degree, and he likes living alone. I enjoy 
everything,'' he said. '' I got up this morning, and I saw an old 
woman walking along, and she was the finest old woman I ever 
did see. She was a magnificent old woman, and I was obliged 
to make a sketch of her. Then there was the marchand de quatre- 
saisons. His cry is so beautiful. I began to enjoy myself imme¬ 
diately I got out of bed. It is a privilege to be alive.'' And so on. 

Thursday, May i8^A. 

Miss Thomasson said last night one of those picturesque things 
that only Americans do say. Of a Frenchman whom we know : 

He learnt to dance much more slowly than you do. He's 
nervous. If you look at him he fancies you are counting his 
legs and I'm sure he thinks he's got about six." 

I finished (and began) the 12th instalment of the " City of 
Pleasure " yesterday. 
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Friday, May 26th, 

At H 61 ^ne Berthelot's yesterday. A perfect museum of Chinese 
art. I saw some stereoscopic photos of Chinese tortures. They 
made me feel queer. Mme. Berthelot told me a curious thing 
about them. When he took them the young photographer was 
so occupied with his work that he tho ight nothing of the scenes 
he was witnessing. But when he dev eloped the negatives and 
printed them and saw what he had witnessed, he fainted. 

Friday, June 2nd, 

I finished the City of Pleasure'' or Tuesday morning, being 
heartily sick of it. Everybody is in P: ris now, and I have dined 
with friends every night for weeks ]: ist. I met an operating 
surgeon on Wednesday night who to. i me a lot of interesting 
things about the mental state and "he tricks of surgeons at 
work, but I was too idle to write them down. I have, however, 
kept up my notes on women. 

It was with intense pleasure that I turned back to “ Sacred 
and Profane Love after '' The City (>f Pleasure 

Wednesday, June 21st, 

On Sunday I returned from a six-day trip into Auvergne to see 
the Courses Eliminatoires for the Gordon Bennett Cup. Un¬ 
fortunately, too idle, and too preoccupied with S. and P. L.'" 
to describe my sensations. 

Last night I dined in the Bois with Ochs,^ the financier, and 
Mrs. and Blanche Devereux. A lovely evening. I found Ochs 
an extremely agreeable and rather intelligent man—a little 
nervous under his worldliness. I went to his rooms at the Hotel 
du Rhin afterwards, and he promised to come up here. 

Monday, July lyth, 

I came down to spend the summer at Les Sablons. I still had 
5,000 words of Sacred and Profane Love'' to write, and I 
finished the book yesterday morning before lunch. I wrote the 
third part with less verve than the other two parts, and was 
doubtful of it several times, but, when the thing was quite done 
it seemed to me all right. During the last week or two I was 
unable to think seriously about an5d:hing else, and I couldn't 

^ Adolph Simon Ochs, American newspaper proprietor, and chief 
stockholder of The New York Times. 
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make notes or keep journals or anything of that kind, though I 
had to worry myself during two days over a suggested alteration 
of the comedy An Angel UnawaresNow that the novel is 
done I hope to return to journalising. 

Saturday, July 2^th, 

Dined last night with Barnard,^ the American sculptor, down on 
the banks of the Loing at Moret. He is doing the sculpture for 
the fa9ade of the Capitol of Pennsylvania—a building i,ooo feet 
long and 450 feet high. Chiefly two enormous groups containing 
33 heroic figures, feeble in sentiment and academic in design. 
What interested me was the intense absorption of the man in 
his work, and his energy. He is a little man with staring black 
eyes (one queer) and the deep strong voice of a very strong man. 
He has a huge old stone building by the river, rather like a 
church but not one ; and it was curious to see this statuary for 
an American State being quietly produced here. 

Tuesday, September 

I resumed work last Saturday, after the longest holiday I have 
had since I can remember. Except a few hours’ work on a play, 
I had done no work for over two months. On Saturday, Sunday 
and yesterday I wrote a story called The Murder of the Man¬ 
darin and I posted it at once to the typist. In the evening 
I rode over to Marlotte and dined alone with Mrs. Devereux. 

Mrs. Devereux told me about Frank Harris. ^ She said he 
was 43 when she first met him in 1895. He then had a fixed 
idea that he should die at 44. He had a marvellous voice. 
Lamperte offered him 5 years' tuition if he would only study, 
free, and said he would be the greatest bass that ever had been. 
His eloquence was astounding. He made a political speech, 
and was adopted as Conservative candidate for one of the Ridings. 
No dinner party was complete without him. Carlyle had thought 
very highly of him, and this opinion was echoed by a later gener¬ 
ation. Lord R. Churchill thought him the greatest man he had 
ever met. John Walter of The Times believed in him long after 
most others had ceased to do so. 

1 George Grey Barnard has won great fame in America. In addition 
to the groups here mentioned, he executed the huge bronze statue of 
Lincoln in Cincinnati (1917). 

• He was then 39. He died in 1931, aged 75. 
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He bought the Saturday Review for jf5,ooo and sold it for 
£30,000. He was never mean. He was the sort of man who 
would stab a person in the back and rob him of all he possessed, 
and then give the entire proceeds to another person. He was 
easily influenced, and easily intoxicated by his own eloquence. 
During the Boer War, he was at a hmcheon party, and began 
to talk about the sufferings of the Bo’^rs in such a manner that 
the entire party, including a general remmed from South Africa, 
and anti-Boers to a man, was literally reduced to tears. Finally 
he burst into tears himself, jumped uj and left the house. 

Wilde offered him the leading 3 lea of '' Mr. and Mrs. 
Daventry “ ^ and he bought it for I coo, and afterwards gave 
Wilde two further sums of £50. Ha; ris wrote the play, got it 
produced, and made £4,000 out of it. 

Wednesday, September 20th. 

I have been re-reading Kipling, and t lought “ Without Benefit 
of Clergy fine, and yet perhaps not g^eat. Other things pretty 
good, but certainly not great. Also A\rilliam Watson, as to whom 
I am obliged to revise my estimate. If he isn’t sometimes a 
great poet, he comes near to being one. And now I am re¬ 
reading '' Wilhelm Meister ” after about twenty years. 

Wednesday, September 2yth, 

I finished another short story to-day, “The Long Lost Uncle ”, 
and sent it off to the typists. I went to Paris on Monday and 
returned yesterday, and again felt very strongly that a few 
months of Paris would suit me. I read Phillpotts’s new book of 
stories, “ Knock at a Venture ”, and wrote to him about it to-day, 
and to-day I received a long letter from him about my book. 
His praise is very simple and detailed and notable, but on the 
whole I am inclined to think he doesn’t like the book as well as 
“ Leonora ”. Altogether I must have written 4,000 words 
to-day. 

Thursday, October ^th. 

I came back to Paris on Monday, leaving Les Sablons in a storm 
of rain. Tuesday evening I spent at the Standard ofl&ces and 
assisted at the telephoning to London, and then I went with 

' Produced by Mrs. Patrick Campbell, at the Royalty Theatre, October 
25 , 1900 . 
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Atkins ^ to a restaurant and watched him eat, and talked solid 
candid sense with him till 12 p.m. 

Saturday, October yth, 

Maugham, Kelly and I dined together chez Liseux last night. 
They came in here afterwards, the two of them, and Penjoyed 
them. 

Friday, October i^th. 

J. B. Atkins lunched with me. He told me that Pearson had 
bought the Standard cheap, and that his ambition was to run 
it as a serious organ. When the question of a Paris correspondent 
came up, Guyane, the editor, and Pearson himself each said that 
they had a man in view. Each had Atkins in view. They 
tempted him off the Manchester Guardian by a much higher 
salary than he was getting or could have got there, etc. We had 
a very agreeable luncheon. 

During the last week I have thought persistently over '' Whom 
God Hath Joinedand have had very good luck in finding 
ideas. So much so that on Tuesday night even, I was able to 
relate the whole plot to Madame Jane. Since then I have begun 
to sketch an outline of the first 30,000 words. 

Saturday, October 21st. 

I wrote the fourth of a series of Five Towns short stories complete 
on Wednesday ; nearly 5,000 words. With the result that I had 
a violent colic after dinner, and a bilious attack yesterday. 

Sunday, October 22nd, 

I dined with Raphael and Madame last night. Went to bed ill 
and got up ill. This morning I went to Mrs. Devereux's by 
appointment and was told we had to lunch with Ochs at Chevil- 
lards at the Rond Point. Ochs was waiting for us. Francis de 
Croisset came in, kissed Mrs. Devereux’s hand twice in about 
3 minutes and left: a young dandy, very young, and not quite 
quietly dressed. We then, after lunch, went to the Autumn 
Salon just for a quarter of an hour to look at the Rodins. It 
was the first time in my life that Rodin's work has appealed to 

^ J. B. Atkins, a prominent journalist and special correspondent, at 
that time Paris correspondent of the Standard. For many years he was 
assistant editor and editor of the Spectator. 
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me. Then to the Colonne concert, which was crowded and bad. 
But the No. 2 Brahm’s symphony pleased me very much. After 
the concert Ochs and I went for a walk along the quays, and 
then he came up here to have tea with me. 

Tuesday, October 31s/. 

On the previous Friday, after the f rst performance of ''Der 
Freischutz ” at the Opdra, I met M.iugham in the street with 
Violet Hunt and another and much y )unger girl named Ripley, 
very pretty. I went to Constants wit ’i them. The two women 
came and had tea on Saturday. 

Thursday, November 2nd. 

'' Carmen on Tuesday night with J. '). I thought it as fine as 
ever. Yesterday was All Saints* I) ly, and I walked in the 
Montmartre Cemetery. It was rather like a City of the Dead. 
Certainly as much a relic of barbarisn- as anything one is likely 
to see in Paris, with its tons of flowers and ugly wreaths orna¬ 
menting the most deplorable monuments and houses of corpses. 
Vast crowds of people, many in black, but not all; many, if not 
most, out for an airing: moonstruck crowds before certain 
monstrous mementos of surpassing vulgarity. A very few 
women here and there with moist eyes. A file of soldiers (sea¬ 
soned) at the gates, made to supply the absence of an iron 
railing to separate incoming from outgoing crowds—and natur¬ 
ally looking stupid. Also policemen and officials. In the street 
flowershops and stalls, and wreath shops and stalls and quantities 
of cabs. 

At night I went to Calvocoressi*s,^ and met Vignes^ the 
pianist, an extraordinary enthusiast for Russian music and an 
exceedingly fine player. The two first played a duet, and then 
Vignes had the piano to himself. What struck me was the fine 
pure quality of the pleasure we obtained, all of us, the simplicity 
of the enthusiasm ; and yet what years of cultivation had gone 
to provide it, in all of us. Calvocoressi*s mother sat upright, 
on an ordinary cane chair, half blind with cataract, and en¬ 
couraged our enthusiasm. I expressed my pleasure. '' Mais 

^ M. D. Calvocoressi, well-known musical critic and lecturer. He 
subsequently settled in London. Author of “ The Principles and IMethods 
of Musical Criticism" ( 1928 ), etc. 

® Ricardo Vignys, one of the leading pianists in Paris. 
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croyez-vons que nous ne sommes pas heureux comme tout, tous 
les quatre 1 said Calvocoressi, his face beaming. 

Vignys, having played a piece, would usually turn back the 
pages to find some particular passage and would end by pla5dng 
the whole thing again. When explaining the beauties of pas¬ 
sages while he played them he became quite incomprehensible 
to me, what with his bad accent and his rapidity. Yes, what 
struck me as I came away was the singular '' purity'' of it all, 
the absence of sex, of anything in the nature of an after-taste. 
It reminded me of fine musical evenings in London. 

Sunday, November 

I finished the seventh and last of my short stories yesterday, and 
have now the prospect of nothing to do but my novel during the 
next four or five months. In that time I ought to be able to 
finish it. 

I dined with Martin last night and at dinner we suddenly had 
the idea of going to hear Risler play five Beethoven sonatas at 
the SaUe Pleyel. It worked out excellently, much better than 
a theatre. Then we went down to the Cafe Viennois for drinks, 
on a muddy night, and saw the most awful viveurs and women 
at the caf^. Awful! Bald-headed, foul persons ! 

Tuesday, November jth. 

I have just finished reading “ L'CEuvre It has taken me a 
long time, because I left it in the middle to read Wells's '' Kipps 
What a colossal affair it seems by the side of “ Kipps ", so serious, 
tremendous, and imposing. The middle parts seem rather care¬ 
lessly done; the detail piled up without sufficient attention to 
the form. But the final scene between Claude and Christine— 
the fight between love and art—is simply magnificent; it moved 
me ; it is one of the finest things in Zola. It is overdone, it goes 
farther than the truth; but purposely; Zola has stepped into 
the heroic in this scene, as he does now and then. All the close 
of the book is most affecting. 

Thursday, November gth. 

Yesterday I formally began to write " Whom God Hath Joined ", 
and at ii p.m. to-night I had written a thousand words. To-day 
I lunched with J. B. Atkins and his wife at their flat in the rue 
des Belles Feuilles. A large flat, but with a strange mixture 
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of furniture, and the rent, 7,000 francs, seemed to me to be very 
high. There were no fires. Both of them very English " in 
the finest English way. I liked them much. Atkins said that 
Dilke ^ never forgave Stevenson for his character's celebrated 
remark about the Athenceum : Golly ! What a paper! " and 
that herein was the explanation of the AthencBunCs per¬ 
sistent hostility to Stevenson. The story is at any rate hen 
trovato, 

Tuesday, November 16th. 

Calvocoressi brought Vignes the p:i mist here last night, and 
he played a good bit. He is a littk man with red eyes, short 
sighted, and the first thing he did w is to go peering at all the 
pictures. He has an extraordinary • nthusiasm for all kinds of 
beauty. A thoroughly single-hearte I artist, reminding me of 
Sharpe in some ways ; but, being S 'anish, his temperament is 
much warmer and less restrained. 

I finished the first chapter of '' WTiom God Hath Joined " 
yesterday at 7 p.m. Ten thousand w ords odd. And it seemed 
to me rather original and rather good, and quite unlike anything 
I had done before. 

La Rafale ", by Bernstein, in 3 acts. At the Gymnase. I 
had heard a good deal of the play, which is a success, and of 
Simone Le Bargy in it. Crowded hours on Tuesday. The play 
was clever but factitious, very showy in treatment. Simone 
was better than the play, but not a great deal better. She is 
much above the average " leading lady " ; there is not, however, 
a great deal of truth to life in her performance. Her talent 
seems more imitative than original. On the whole my opinion 
of the Paris stage is certainly declining. The number of things 
really first class is excessively small, and the success of such a 
show as "La Rafale " does not make for righteousness either 
artistic or moral. Deceit and swindling and gaming are the 
three things held up to one's sympathy in it. A house full 
of fine frocks, and much sniffling in lace handkerchiefs during 
the scenes held to be poignant. A wretched, uncomfortable, 
dangerous theatre, like all the rest. 

During 1905 I published three books. " Tales of the Five 
Towns", " The Loot of Cities", and " Sacred and Profane 
Love The latter went slowly into a second edition and was 

^ Sir Charles Dilke was proprietor and editor of the Athencsum. 
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also published by Tauchnitz. It appeared serially in To-day, 
and the second serial rights were bought by Tillotsons. 

I wrote ; 

1. The 2nd and 3rd parts of “ Sacred and Profane Love 

2. The City of Pleasure a 60,000 serial for Tillotsons. 

3. The first 30,000 words of “ Whom God Hath Joined.*' 

4. Eight or ten short stories, all about the Five Towns. 

5. A new series of “ Savoir Vivre *’ articles for T,P.*s Weekly, 
which began on December ist. Also some articles for the New 
Tribune, 

6. A little French play in two acts, translated by Davray. 
Title : Que Faire ? " 

My total of words was slightly over 200,000, much less than 
usual, but then I took two months clear holiday in the summer. 
On the whole not a satisfactory year. Genuine success seemed 
as usual to delay and postpone itself. But I find that I am much 
less interested in money than Phillpotts and Wells. 
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Thursday, January i&th. 

To-day a contract was definitely fix d up with T,P's Weekly for 
a serial by Phillpotts and me at th( price of £450. The first 3 
instalments to be delivered by 20th February. 

1 bought three books this aftemo- n, having gone out in very 
bad weather to get theatre seats, and it seemed as if I had 
begtui book-collecting again. I cert linly wanted to have some 
books bound, and the idea of fine simple severe bindings seized 
hold of me. But one cannot buy bookcases, and bibelots, and 
sterilized plants, and cigars, and jewellery, as I have been doing 
lately—and indulge in bookbinding too. 

Friday, January igth. 

Having no engagement, I went down to dine at the Chat Blanc- 
Only O'Connor and Stanlaws were in the private room. They 
had not left Paris for Christmas, and they seemed rather sad 
and bored and deserted. Some general talk about the English 
elections,^ but they didn’t know enough to make it sufficiently 
interesting for me, so I turned the chatter on to the transport 
of part of my library from London to Paris. Stanlaws related 
his theatrical experiences, and I related mine, which were very 
similar. And then we began to talk about whether pictures that 
were really first class could be got for 500 francs, and the opinion 
seemed to be that they could. We kept on chatting till after 
10, when the restaurant was deserted, and then we drifted out 
into the cold squally night. The other two went on to the Cafe 
de Versailles I expect, and I took the electric car and the Metro, 
home, reading Le Temps adl the way, though I had King John ” 
in my pocket. 

^ The General Election that returned Campbell-Bannerman and the 
Liberals with a sweeping majority. 
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Saturday, January 20th, 

After having dined with Raphael on Thursday night, I called 
at the bureau de tahac opposite the Op^ra under the Grand 
Hotel to buy cigars and cigarettes. The patronne, a stoutish 
powdered agreeable, woman of 50 or so was in charge, with a 
young girl apparently her daughter. There is also a patron ; 
quite a family affair. J*aime beaucoup mes clients,'' said the 
patronne, and one could see that she did love not only her regular 
clients but the whole business. I told her that I called in nearly 
every night to buy a Mexican cigar, and yet she had not recog¬ 
nized me. ** That's because I'm not here at the time you call," 
she said, which was true. " But I'll come down earlier to see 
you. I shall know you in future." There was a charming air 
of intimateness about the whole place, despite its extremely 
central position and fluctuating cosmopolitan clientUe, and this 
air I noticed for the first time. I also noticed for the first time 
the immense variety of stock which the French Government offers 
to its customers. It appeared that the manufacture of the flat 
Jupiter matches had recommenced, and I bought some for my flat 
matchbox. " We have ordered ten thousand," said patronne. 

Sunday, January 2^th. 

Late to-night I finished the first instalment of " The Sinews of 
War ", as the T.P's Weekly serial is to be called, and thought 
it very good. It took me two days' hard work. George UUman 
and I dined together at Boivin's, and had a quite exceptionally 
fine dinner. Then he came here, and I began to play the piano, 
and to my surprise roused him to enthusiasm. He thanked me 
again and again. He left at 11.15, when I wrote the last para¬ 
graphs of the instalment. 

Monday, January 29/A. 

After having written my T.P*s W. article to-day I went out for a 
stroll through Paris, meaning to reach a bookshop on the Quai 
des Grands Augustins. I went down the Rue Notre Dame de 
Lorette, which I think is the street that pleases me most in 
Paris—and I bought Arsine Houssaye's " Souvenirs de Jeunesse " 
which I have been reading to-night. In the Passage Jouffray 
where I frequently find a book, I found nothing, and when I get 
to the Grands Augustins the etalage of the shop was already taken 
inside, it being 6.30. 
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I do enjoy these slow walks through Paris on fine winter after¬ 
noons : crowded pavements, little curiosity shops, and the 
continual interest of women. I walked back to the Chatelet 
station of the M^tro. and went to the Concorde and thence 
walked to the Place de I’Op^ra, stepping at the Trois Quartier 
shop, where there are some very mce things. Then I went to 
the Standard office, and Raphael ca ne out and dined with me. 
I got home at lo. I have had sevei al days of regular unhurried 
work lately, interspersed with such strolls. I have come to the 
conclusion that this is as near a reg ilar happiness as I am ever 
likely to get. 

Tuesday, January ^oth. 

I went down, partly on foot and partis by omnibus, to the Quai des 
Grands Augustins. It was a perfec*: morning. I had the itch 
to buy a book or two, and I gave way ’ o it. I bought, on the Quai, 
the two “ Cardinal'' books of Halevy,^ a Moliere in two volumes 
(Didot), JouasCs edition of '' Le Mariage de Figaro and 
Albert Wolff’s ‘‘ M^moires du Boule\ard ”, the whole half bound 
in various calls, for twelve and half francs. I lunched frugally 
in a corner at Laperouse’s. I read Wolff coming home in the 
omnibus, and, in my armchair, “Madame Cardinal”. The 
former is amusing; the latter is a masterpiece. I felt I had 
thoroughly enjoyed myself. I had also collected my ideas for 
the second instalment of the serial, and between 3.30 and 4.30 
I wrote 500 words of it. 

Friday, February 2nd. 

I went with the two Ullmans to “ Fidelio ” at the Opera Comique, 
last night. The usual slightly hurried dinner and general excite¬ 
ment in order to get seats. And, the seats being got, the usual 
exit before the performance to have a cup of coffee in a neigh¬ 
bouring bar. The usual disgraceful physical conditions of the 
seat—bad air, talkative neighbours, and a very imperfect view 
of the stage. I was inclined to change my opinion of the hbretto, 
and to give Beethoven credit for having chosen it not so badly 
after all. There are situations in it that are heroic, but which 
less fine music might have rendered footling. The constant 
grand beauty of the music is what chiefly affects one in memory 
after the performance. It was a wet and very muddy night. 

^ ** Mme et M. Cardinal'' and Les petites Cardinals 
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But we walked home because we had such need of fresh air after 
the poison of the theatre. 

Thursday, February 8th, 

I half expected O'Connor to-night—kept the evening free for 
him—but he did not come. So after some hesitation L deter¬ 
mined to spend it by myself, just to see how I got through with 
it. The restaurant was too full, and the service slow, and I didn't 
enjoy my dinner, and I ate too much, and read the Tribune all 
through. I came home at 9.30, and read a little of Voltaire's 

Candide "—I bought a nice edition of his '' Contes " yesterday, 
half bound, for two francs, and enjoyed it very much. 

Then I meditated on the serial and got one or two notions. I 
was very gloomy at first, but got cheerful about eleven. I think 
I could accustom myself to reading in longer spells, and to 
spending evenings alone fairly comfortably if I tried. 

I am reading George Moore's '' The Lake It is so smoothly 
written, and so calm and beautiful that I can enjoy reading it 
without even taking in the sense. Frequently I have read half 
a page without grasping the meaning at all, or trying to grasp it. 
It is a most curious novel, perhaps not really good, but certainly 
distinguished in a Yeats-y way. 

Sunday, February 11th, 

Calvocoressi told me the other day, as an illustration of how 
journalism in France does not pay, that a friend of his had just 
started a theatrical and musical review, and had asked him to 
write for it. All the other contributors, except Calvocoressi, 
paid 25, 30, or 40 francs to have their articles printed. The 
editor said to him : “ Of course I shan't ask you to pay," and 
Calvocoressi rather wittily replied, " Well then, in those 
circumstances I shan't ^skyou to pay." 

Monday, February 12th, 

I called at a bureau de tabac this morning to buy a box of Mexican 
cigars, and was told that the State was out of stock of them, and 
would not have any more ready till next month. A good 
example of State management. The same thing happened with 
Jupiter matches a few months ago. 

I have been having difficulties with the tenants overhead, 
through the medium of the concierge, apropos of pattering about 
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in boots on uncarpeted floors. I asked what the monsieur was 
by profession, and was told that he was manager of a large 
business office, and that he sang at the Opera (presumably in 
the chorus) three times a week. This seemed to me very Parisian. 

Tuesday, February 2Qth, 

Opera masked ball on Saturday n ght. The Atkinses supped 
with me at the Place Blanche. W ^ got to the restaurant too 
soon, and found all the waiters asl ;ep in odd corners, and the 
room darkened. It was like going in o an enchanted palace. We 
woke it up, and lighted it up, in a i instant. By the time we 
left, 12.30, there was a noisy band pi ying, and a crowd of guests. 

We got to the ball at 12.45. A ready an enormous crowd. 
Great cohorts of men in silk hats. I should say the men out¬ 
numbered the women by 5 to i. 1 le people who looked really 
weU were the chorus girls etc. from th i opera who were thoroughly 
used to fancy dress and knew how to walk and how to dine. 
Outside these, and a few professional men, there was almost no 
fancy dress ; but plenty of dominoes. The coup d'ceil in the salle 
was superb, and the orchestras (3) fine and deafening, as they 
ought to be. 

There was, relatively, very little dancing. Not a single well- 
bred Frenchwoman there, so far as I could see, and very few 
toilettes worth a damn. But the general effect was dazzlingly 
immense. And the cohorts of men, all on the look-out for some¬ 
thing nice, seemed to lurch from time to time in one direction or 
another, as crowds do, bodily, and sometimes even to stampede. 
There was something undignified in these masses of masculinity. 
The waiters and ouvreuses seemed pohter and gayer than usual. 
We left at 3.15. Many people had preceded us. 

I was a wreck on Sunday, and the noises of people overhead 
got on my nerves. However I wrote a brief account of the ball 
tor the Standard, rather sardonic, and took it down to the 
office. 

O'Connor dined with me last night. He still slanged Sargent, 
and he said that Renoir was a master. In literature, with his 
usual charming violence, he cursed Conrad’s style (very cleverly) 
and was enthusiastic about Thackeray. We came back here 
and went through a lot of my books. He proved himself at 
once a fairly accomplished bookman. But late in the evening, 
when we were talking about religion, Malthusianism, etc. I 
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discovered that in some matters his ideas were a strange mixture 
of crudity and fineness. 

Thursday, March ist. 

To-day I finished one half of the serial “ The Sinews of War 
and to-morrow it begins to run in T,P's Weekly, I have kept 
my contract with myself, and the stuff is good of its kind ; but 
I am slightly overworking. I sleep badly and digest not well. 

Wednesday, March z^th, 

I only keep this journal sufficiently to prove that I am still not 
keeping it. 

I finished the 17th instalment of'' The Sinews of War '' to-day, 
which leaves three to do, and this evening, on my return to Paris 
from Moret, I received in a letter from Phillpotts an adumbration 
of the plot for our next serial in collaboration. 

Lately, besides having the influenza, I have been occupied 
in putting my Moret flat into an artistically habitable condition. 
Yesterday morning in a second-hand shop in Moret I found a 
Louis XV commode in carved oak in excellent condition, and 
bought it for 45 fr. without bargaining. I also bought a rather 
worn Empire bookcase for 20 fr. Impossible to keep my journal 
while I am so preoccupied with the serial and with questions of 
cretonnes, carpets, and the arrangement of old furniture and 
purchasing of fresh. 

Sunday, April 1st, 

Reception at Mrs. Devereux's last Thursday. She told a story 

about young H-, whose father left all his money to build 

churches in uninhabited districts, instead of to his relatives. 
Speaking to a professing Christian the son said : “I wish I had 
your sure belief in hell.” On being asked why, he replied: 
” Because I should be certain that my father was there.” 

Last night I was with Martin at the Opera Comique—the 
third performance of Erlanger's ” Aphrodite ”—a rotten thing ; 
but Mary Garden was good. Miss Gr. told me to-day that there 
was a regular tariff for singers who wanted to make a start at 
the Op^ra Comique. It cost 30,000 frs. to appear as ” Carmen ''; 
only 10,000 frs. to appear in ” Lakm6 Calve paid 30,000 fr. 
She explained how some of the greatest artists were absolute 
frosts at the beginning, Jean de Reske was hissed off the stage 
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etc. From this she drew hope for her own career, as she quite 
expected to fail at the start. She said that Mary Garden was a 
great success from the first night. The soprano of Charpentier's 
'' Louise broke down suddenly one night (in health I think) 
and Mary Garden was among the audience. She presented her¬ 
self for the role. Carr^ asked her if she had ever sung with an 
orchestra. She said she had, but it was a lie. Certainly when 
I saw her again last night I was nmch struck by her ease of 
manner on the stage. She seemed b m to it. 

Thursday, April Z2th, 

I finished the writing of The Sinew of War ” on Saturday last. 

Thursday, May 'yrd. 

A week last Friday night I went to England, reached Waterloo 
on Saturday morning and Burslem m Saturday afternoon. 

Impossible to make notes. 

I went to have tea with Mrs. G. She said that there were 
things in Sacred and Profane Love that she thought no man 
could possibly have known. She asked me how I knew these 
things, and whether women had told me. I said that women 
had not told me those things, and that I merely felt that those- 
things must be so. 

I left the mater’s on Thursday in a snowstorm and went to 
London. I hurried off to the St. James’s Theatre to see His 
House in Order ”, and found a theatre organized and worked 
with the perfection of a battleship. An air of solidity, richness, 
cleanliness, decorum ; punctuality, short entr’actes ; general care 
for the public. Such a difference from Parisian theatres. The 
only things that were bad at the St. James’s were the play and 
the acting. The play, which is a great success, and has been 
seen three times and written about three times by Wm. Archer, 
and praised by Walkley and Jo Knight, is most certainly a 
thoroughly pretentious, sentimental, and dull play. It never 
convinces. It is badly conceived in its very essence, and in 
execution the skilfulness is only episodic. Some trifling passages 
of dialogue are absolutely true to life, startlingly so. And I can 
only account for them by the supposition that Pinero has over> 
heard them and dragged them bodily into the play. Five- 
sixths of the acting was mediocre and worse. And I was struck 
by the fimeral gait at which English plays are * taken *. 
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However, I enjoyed the whole evening because it was so 
English and I was observing so interestedly the whole time. I 
walked home. 

I left London for Paris on Monday night. I said I would 
be in Paris for the May Day troubles, and I found nothing but a 
Sunday calm. 

Saturday, May ^th. 

To-night, at Antoine’s, “ The Wild Duck An interesting 
experience, to see how one’s ideas have developed! There was 
something, after all, in the old cry against Ibsen that he was 
parochial. The play still seems clever ; it is sometimes brilliant. 
But it never strikes one as beautiful. And it does seem fearfully 
Norwegian. The symbolism is simply deplorable, even in its 
ingenuity. If anyone had hinted such ideas to me about Ibsen 
15 years ago, I should have accused them disdainfully of an 
inability to appreciate masterpieces. Yet now I am pretty well 
convinced that Ibsen is not a writer of masterpieces. And he 
is stagey 1 - He who was supposed to have rejuvenated the 
entire technique of the stage, has become stagey in 15 years! 
I was several times bored by the play, but nevertheless, a most 
interesting evening of historical retrospect. . 

Sunday, May (>th. 

And yet I was thinking this morning in bed that perhaps I was 
too hard on Ibsen last night. We owe him a great deal after 
all. He made one of those steps towards realism which alone 
constitute the progress of art. He is very able; he is in no 
sense an amateur, but a thorough expert; and if he doesn’t find 
actually much beauty, he shows us where to find it. 

At the Comillier’s to-day, some talk of Rodin. Henri Havet 
stated definitely that he was going mad, was in fact mad. Of 
Erotomania. He said also that he did pieces of sculpture and 
then deliberately broke them. 

Someone remarked that an artist had the right after all to 
break up a piece that did not please him. 

” Yes," Havet explained, " but not to send it broken to an 
exhibition, in imitation of the Venus de Milo, etc." A Madame 
N., a very pretty woman, who knew Rodin personally, gave a 
curious experience of his peculiarities. He is in the habit 
of showing little erotic pieces to lady-visitors. He took her to 
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one such, a woman seated or bending down, in the middle of a 
plate. Le sujet 6tait assez clair," she indicated. 

He asked her what she would call that, by way of a title for 
it. She said politely ** La source de volupt^.’* “ Splendid ! 
said Rodin, and scratched the title on the plate. The very next 
day her sister was at the studio, and was shown the same piece. 

What would you call that ? '' Rodin asked her. The 
Water Fairy,” suggested the sister. ” Splendid ! ” said Rodin, 
and wrote the title on the other side < f the plate. Someone said 
that he got his titles like that, by asking everyone and then 
choosing the best. 

Comillier said he once sat next to Rodin at lunch, and hap¬ 
pened to say that a certain woman v as not pretty. ” What I ” 
cried Rodin solemnly. ” It has hap ened to you sometimes to 
meet a woman who was not beauti:ul? I have never met a 
woman who was not beautiful.” 

I remembered, then, Rodin's diet im, published somewhere, 
that everything on earth is beautifu;. With this, in a way, I 
agree. 

Thursday, May loth. 

On Monday night, when I was at ” L'Enfant Ch^rie ”, by Romain 
Coolus, with Miss Green, I had most distinctly the sensation of 
being shocked. It was in the last act. An old man has been 
abandoned by his mistress, who has found another lover. The 
old man's daughter tries to get the mistress back for her father, 
as he is mortally struck by grief. There is a scene between the 
two women, in which the daughter urges her father's mistress to 
return to him. ” Look here,” she says, in effect, ” even if you 
can't go to him altogether, you could surely see him one or two 
afternoons a week.” I suddenly felt myself shocked; other 
people were in the same case. I can't at the moment remember 
ever having been shocked before. The experience gave me an 
idea of how pious Philistines must often feel, and was therefore 
useful. My being shocked was .absurd. At the same time the 
scene was clte[ 5 y'’'‘miTri 3 aJ a^ Had it been good, 

should I have been shocked ? 

Sunday, May n^th. 

A month ago the French inland postage was altered from i\d. to 
id. I happened to see the notice of the change received as 
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instructions to the postmistress at the local post-office at Les 
Sablons. I don't know how many post-offices there are in France, 
but there must be 50,000 at least. This notice was not printed. 
It had been written in violet ink in rather cramped irregular 
calligraphy, and then multiplied on one of the old-fashioned 
' hektograph * machines, as we used to call them. At the same 
time as the change of postage, a new carte-lettre at xd. was 
introduced. I asked for one of these cartes-lettres yesterday at 
Les Sablons, but none had yet been received. 

I came down to Les Sablons yesterday. It is summer. The 
garden full of sun and flowers ; the roads humming with insects. 
The chestnuts in front of the house ' snowing' all the time. 
Bright blue sky, with a border of “ capricious towering " white 
clouds. I walked up to the ‘ grand entrance ' to the forest this 
morning, and it was so beautiful and so imposing that even 
Henry Ward Beecher's silly remark about a tree being finer 
than a cathedral seemed for the moment to be not so idiotic and 
meaningless after all. 

Thursday, May 24/A. 

I finished another section (of 10,000 words) of the divorce novel 
on Monday night, having written it in 8 days. 

I spent this afternoon with E 16 anora Green. She told me a 
sa5dng of her little brother who was taken by his mother to see 
the central meat markets: Maman, il doit y avoir pas mal 
d'accidents ici." As an unconsciously horrible remark of a 
child's, it wants beating. 

We went to the exhibition of Gustave Moreau's paintings. 
An artist, but not a great painter. Magnificent conceptions of 
literary subjects, well but not adequately treated. His pre¬ 
occupation with the story of Salome is singular. We noticed 
one small painting where Salome was holding the head on a 
charger high up out of the way of a little dog who was yapping 
and leaping after it. Plenty of people in the large stuffy room. 
Then we drove to the Bois to have tea at Arm^nonville. Vast 
holiday crowds (this being Ascension Day), much dust and 
movement. We wadked about the fortifications . 

Friday, June x^th. 

At 5 p.m. on this day in the forest of Fontainebleau I became 
engaged to marry E 16 anora. 
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Friday, August 'yrd. 

At II a.m. on this day, at Caniel, my engagement to El^anora 
was broken off. 

In the meantime I had, with the utmost difficulty, finished 
my novel: Whom God Hath Joined 

[Eleven months passed before Arnold Bennett resumed his 
diary, the next entry being date(i July 19, 1907. He was 
married to Marguerite Soulie at Pari: on July 4, 1907.— Editor.] 
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Les Sahlons, Friday, July 

I only noticed yesterday that the mark of the aged female 
peasant in this village is a cap (I suppose it would be called a 
mob-cap—but I don't know what a mob-cap is at all), which 
is drawn very tightly over the head, very tightly indeed. It 
is apparently formed out of a cotton handkerchief, for there are 
the ends of bows to be seen at the top-back of the head and also 
below. These aged creatures are almost without exception 
deformed, chiefly by vast deposits of fat. They wear very 
short skirts (always some shade of blue much washed out); 
and, like the majority of peasant women of no matter what age 
in this district, they have exceedingly unpleasant voices. 

But an even more extraordinary specimen of the sex passed 
along the high road last night while we were dining. This was 
an old woman harnessed to a small cart containing merchandise 
that I could not distinguish. On either side of the old woman 
was harnessed a dog about as big as a pointer. An old man 
stalked majestically behind at a distance of several yards, 
carrying a very long staff, and uttering at regular intervals a 
mournful cry of a few syllables which doubtless referred to his 
wares. The woman was, in the accepted phrase, ‘little more 
than a brute ', and there was no doubt about, no concealment of 
it. They did not belong to the district. Probably they toured 
like that through a whole department, or several departments, 
and as Madame Bergeret suggested, might be in easy circum¬ 
stances. 

Talking about eating, Madame Bergeret said that in the Midi 
(neighbourhood of Toulouse specially) there used to be men 
who prided themselves on enormous powers of eating. They 
did not usually eat a great deal, but on occasions, when put to 
it, they would perform terrible feats such as consuming a whole 
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turkey. The result sometimes was that they were very ill. 
The method of curing them was to dig a hole in the muck-heap, 
strip the sufferer naked, put him in the hole, and pack him 
tightly with manure up to his neck. The people who did this did 
it with gusto, telling the sufferer what an odious glutton he was. 
The heat generated promoted digestion in a manner almost 
miraculous, and next day the suffer r was perfectly restored. 

Saturday, July 20th, 

There was a repercussion on me last: ight of the Lever v. Associ¬ 
ated Press libel case. After all, e /en in an ultraplutocratic 
newspaper office like Harmsworth's a verdict of £50,000 damages 
must cause some friction, and prot ibly a good deal of moral 
suffering on the part of the personnel. The spectacle of Lord 
Northcliffe in a rage is quite hun an and touching. In my 
present series of articles for the L vening News on buying a 
library, there were two articles praising and blaming in detail 
various cheap reprints. The first was printed without the least 
comment. Then (the next day) came the Lever verdict against 
the Daily Mail and the Evening News, and last night I received 
a very apologetic letter giving every reason but the right one 
why the second article should be shortened and modified. One 
phrase in the letter (which was impeccably polite and in good 
taste) struck me as very naive and funny : '‘It is almost impos¬ 
sible for one who is outside a newspaper office at the moment 
quite to judge the relative position of affairs.'" Je te crois ! I 
wrote at once and gave them a free hand. 

Yesterday and the day before, in two walks in the forest and 
by the Seine, I constructed completely the first three acts (four 
scenes) of the play which I am taking from “ Anna"" for the 
Stage Society. 

Monday, July 22nd, 

On Saturday morning I walked for two hours in the forest, and 
completely finished the construction of the Five Towns play. 
I saw a big, strong deer that crashed fiercely through thick 
bushes like a stag out of Sir Walter Scott, stood watching me 
some time, and then crashed and crackled off again. Once I 
sat down to rest on a felled tree, and a squirrel appeared. It 
bounded to within a few yards of me, then sprang up a tree, 
hung to the bark like a fly for several seconds, and finally ran 
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higl^er very rapidly, at the same time taking to the side opposite 
to me so that I could not see it. The tree was not a large one 
nor had it either many branches or much foliage, but I 
could not find the squirrel, though I walked round and round 
it and searched most carefully. 

One might well call it a solitude, the forest 1 Yet at the end 
of a very long avenue one suddenly sees a puff of vapour arise 
and slowly disappear. It is the dust of an automobile fl5dng 
down the Route Nationale which cuts through the centre of the 
forest. 

In pursuance of my new invention of Sunday, I did no work 
of any kind yesterday. I trifled with the art of illumination, 
and read the greater portion of Jeanne Mami's “ Pierre 
Tisserand"—chiefly to please Madame B., who is aunt of the 
author. Some of the dialogue in it is truly admirable. But all 
these novels of sexual sentimentality are altogether too narrow 
in outlook: they lack nobihty: they do not arouse a single 
really fine emotion. This is what there has got to be in The 
Old Wives* Tale **—a lofty nobility. I got it now and then 
in Whom God Hath Joined **, but in the next book I must 
immensely increase the dose. 

During the last day or two both Marguerite and I have definitely 
decided that we prefer living in the country. I had settled that 
we wanted a small chateau, in this district if possible, where 
there is forest and river and heaps of other scenery. And we 
were to have an auto and a small yacht on the river, and to give 
up the Paris flat: this change was to occur in about two years' 
time when my lease of No. 3 rue d'Aumale would expire. Before 
dinner we went for a walk to St. Mammas where the water was 
busy with great barges. And I had suddenly the great idea of 
abandoning my deep ambition for a sea-going yacht, and having 
a barge as big as their barges, fitted up as a luxurious houseboat, 
with a small motor attached. This would serve as a complete 
moving home in summer, and we could go aU over France in it. 
(We should keep the flat.) Indeed we could go all over Europe 
in it. This scheme took hold of me so strongly that I thought 
of nothing else all the evening, and became quite moody. 

July 23rd. 

1 began to see yesterday how my ' fine writing' and illuminating 
must develop. I saw that I could only advance with any hope 
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of continuing by uniting utility with beauty; that I must not 
therefore make fine manuscripts for the sake of making them, 
but rather in connection with my own work; also that I must 
form a natural hand that could be written quickly. These 
principles having been arrived at, I began to practise a little. 

M. and I went for a short walk in the forest last night. The 
moon was nearly full and very bright. But the effect was dis¬ 
appointing, I have noticed this before. To be at its best 
moonlight wants to be seen over large fiat landscape or on 
water. There is very little in th tree-tracery business—sil¬ 
houetted against the moon, etc. 

Yesterday I walked along by the Seine again in the morning, 
and constructed the short story which is ordered for delivery 
by the end of the month. In th* afternoon I seemed to do 
nothing but oddments of high unii iportance. 

Wednesday, July 24/A. 

Madame Bergeret was telling us at dinner about Armand 
Sylvestre, who knew her dead sister very weU: what a hon 
gargon he was, and how he continued up to his death to pay 
allowances to all the mistresses he had ever had. By the way, 
he was never content with one at a time. She said that he talked 
with the same free wit as was found in his stories, especially his 
earlier stories. 

Madame Bergeret gave us also a history about a pig with a 
green tail, which she said happened to Sylvestre himself and was 
used up in one of his early stories. I have noticed this in my 
plot-book. I see no reason why I shouldn't use it in some form 
myself. 

'' Rappacini's Daughter " in Mosses from an Old Manse'' 
is a good story, in the Poe manner, quite equal to Poe. I must 
find out which learnt from the other. Yesterday evening I began 
to read Carlyle on Goethe. Much of the stuff was wordy and 
too vaguely ecstatic, but his enthusiasm for Goethe inspired me 
to read Goethe. Curiously, I had already ordered the Con¬ 
versations with Eckermann 

Last night I received a note from Davray to say that my 
French piece,'' Que Faire," would probably be played during the 
winter, and asking me if I could supply a piece gate, or the 
materials for one. It never rains but it pours. Two plays are 
now decidedly on the carpet in London, and two others are 
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approaching the carpet; and if there is any certainty in the 
theatrical world at aU (which there is not) my Five Towns play 
is assured of production. And yet I do not seem to have any 
real faith in the production of any of these pieces. 

Sunday, July 28/A. 

Goethe on the craft of poetry, “ Beware of attempting a large 
work. It is exactly that which injures our best minds, even 
those distinguished by the finest talents and the most earnest 
efforts. I have suffered from this cause and know how much it 
injured me. What have I not let fall into the well ? If I had 
written all that I well might, a hundred volumes might not 
contain it. The Present will have its rights ; the thoughts and 
feelings which daily press upon the poet will and should be 
expressed. But, if you have a great work in your head, nothing 
else thrives near it, all other thoughts are repelled, and the 
pleasantness of life itself is for the time lost. ... If you have 
erred as to the whole, all your toil is lost; . . . Thus for all 
his toil and sacrifice the poet gets, instead of reward and pleasure, 
nothing but discomfort and a paralysis of his powers. But if 
he daily seizes the present, and always treats with a freshness of 
feeling what is offered to him, he always makes sure of something 
good, and if he sometimes does not succeed, has, at least, lost 
nothing. . . . The world is so great and rich, and life so full 
of variety, that you can never want occasions for poems. But 
they must all be occasional poems; that is to say, reality must 
give both impulse and material for their production. A par¬ 
ticular case becomes universal and poetic by the very circum¬ 
stance that it is treated by a poet. All my poems are occasional 
poems, suggested by real life, and having therein a firm found¬ 
ation. I attach no value to poems snatched out of the air.'" 
('* Conversations with Eckermann 1823.) 

The Harriotts came on Friday night. I found I was so excited 
that at dinner I could not eat slowly, and I was indisposed after¬ 
wards. Marriott and I went for a ride yesterday morning, and 
he was most enthusiastic about the countryside. 

I began a poem on Thursday morning. And in the evening I 
was deeply impressed by the extracts from Goethe which I have 
copied out above. Calvocoressi came down for the day yesterday. 
He had just been to London. He said what struck him about 
England, and especially London, was its extraordinary con- 
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venience. The same thing strikes me about Paris. He gave 
reasons. I gave reasons. But his were better than mine. 

Monday, July 2 ()th. 

I spent an hour and a half yesterday morning in writing four 
lines of verse, and another three-quarters of an hour in sketching 
out four more lines. At this rah , according to my present 
spare time, I should accomplish one short poem in about six 
weeks. 

^ Marriott said it was the hottest d ly he ever remembered. To 
me it was mg^ely hot. I did ' illuj lination ' all afternoon. 

After dinner we walked by the S( me and then up the escarp¬ 
ment to Ezy, where there was a fet ; at 9.10 there was nobody 
there, certainly not more than 10 < nlookers in the whole field. 
Hobby-horses, shooting galleries, : pice-stalls, all stood as if 
enchanted under their oil-lamps, < n the grass. The dancing 
tent was being lighted up. The sn ail bandstand in the centre 
of the tent was empty, and a card L -aring the word “ Mazurka 
hung from one of the thirty brass chandeliers. The manager of 
the tent and his wife were putting the lamps slowly into the 
chandeliers, she seemed extremely gloomy. A waiter with a 
napkin round his neck, and a boy-waiter, stood talking to some 
friends at a trestle table in the part of the tent reserved for 
drinking. I spoke to them. The waiter turned, glanced at us, 
and then resumed his talk with his friends. We sat down at a 
table just outside the tent and after a time the boy came and 
served us. Two or three more wanderers came and peeped at 
the tent and departed. Then a whole family, including a little 
boy of 5 or 6, came and sat down in the drinking part of the 
tent. Two young girls with bows in their hair ran along to the 
tent from the shooting-gallery, skipping and leaping, and then 
back to their business. 

A few more people arrived and made remarks about the empti¬ 
ness and deadness of the tent. Most went again, but some stayed. 
Then the music of the hobby-horses, which we could not see 
from our table, began. We left, crossing the field. The hobby¬ 
horses were moving, scarcely anyone on them. Half concealed 
in the centre, a white horse was dragging the machine round. 
A man standing on the revolving platform held the horse’s 
bridle with his left hand and turned an organ with his right. 
A number of very young men had just arrived. One said to 
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another: Si tu I forget what . . . je te passerai ma 

main quelquepart,*’ 

We left the fete. It was a magnificent night. The court¬ 
yards and front rooms of Ezy seemed to be all occupied by families 
drinking wine at tables on which were oil lamps. But the streets 
of the village were lighted, at intervals, by electricity. We 
passed out of the village, by the outskirts of the forest, over the 
railways, where signals were burning, waiting for distant trains. 
The moon rose, exactly like a tremendous, and tremendously 
yellow, Chinese lantern. 

All the time I had my wife on my arm ; she had just got over 
an attack of neuralgia and was limp, and only not-fatigued because 
she was happy. She seemed to exhale a sentiment. And 
Marriott and I were exchanging jokes in the antique Chelsea 
manner, and precisely in that flavour, occasionally making a 
very good one. When we got home he sang songs. I thought 
the words of ** Come into the garden, Maudwere really very 
magical for Tennyson. I regretted that Marriott, among a lot 
of ' moderate to fair' songs, had not one of great style. All 
his favourites were less than first-rate. 

Wednesday, July 3is^. 

I seemed suddenly yesterday afternoon to wake up from the 
industrious calm of my hone3nnoon. The need came over me 
all of a sudden to leave my desk and go out for a walk. Al¬ 
though I had not really been working very hard, the top of my 
head felt as it feels when I have been working too hard at a serious 
book. M. came with me. We walked to the other end of 
Moret. Gradually I began to feel better. I said that I must 
have an excursion, a movement right out of Les Sablons. She 
said she perfectly understood that it would do me good to get 
away from here for a bit. So we at once arranged with the 
Harriotts that the males should cycle to Nemours and the women 
go there by train for the day, to-day. At night I read to the 
Marriotts four of my poems. 

Thursday, August ist. 

Marriott and I rode to Nemours yesterday through the forest. 
A magnificent lunch on the terrace of the ** Ecu de France one 
of those provincial French inns with a personnel apparently very 
numerous, including one or two wenches of neat and agreeable 
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manners. Then our wives arrived, and we climbed to the roof 
of the donjon and tasted and savoured the famous view of town 
and country from the top, the country running right up to the 
town as Hardy describes it at ' CasterbridgeThen we got 
separated, and Marguerite and I went to look at canals and buy 
cakes, and we had glimpses of th i Harriotts now and then 
across the square going into a churc i or something. Lastly we 
had tea (our own) at the Ecu, and t le women went back to the 
station, and Marriott and I rode home through Episy and 
Ecuelles, one of the most beautifu' pieces of simple highway 
scenery that I know. And not a mot )r-car ! Then we came into 
Moret, and to the Paris-Marseilles !^oute Nationale, and were 
immediately enveloped in the dust nd fumes of cars. 

At night Marriott was talking of *.he greed of certain famous 
painters. He said that at a pension t. ble d’hote on the continent, 

when the fish came round, F-won d help himself to two whole 

soles, of course quite regardless of the rest of the company. 

Similar tales of B- who must be an inconceivable boor. 

When the round did not begin with B -, and he saw the dish 

travelling from person to person, he would cry out aloud his 
fears that not sufficient would be left for himself. On the other 
hand when the round began with him he would take so much 
that the waiters, perceiving his greed, would next time begin 
so as to serve him last. Marriott has also told (and Mrs. M. too) 

numerous almost incredible stories of B- *s tyranny over his 

wife—under the guise of being utterly devoted to her. That is 
to say, he passes his life in forbidding her to do, to eat, to enjoy 
things that he considers dangerous for her. The attitude has 
become a mania ; it springs of course from a purely selfish fear 

of losing her. Without knowing B-, I have acquired quite 

a violent distaste for him: and each fresh tale that I hear of 
his monstrous egoism gives me a sort of morbid pleasure. I 
thought I might use him up as the husband of the stay-at-home 
sister in “ The Old Wives’ Tale 

Friday, August 2nd. 

I went out for a walk yesterday afternoon and stayed out 
two hours and a half. It rained about half the time. I meant., 
to try to finish my poem '' A Love Affair ”, and by good luck 
I finished it. Nearly all the time I was walking very slowly in 
the forest. I was so tirpd in th^ PVPning fhnf T gcprrely 
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awake. Marguerite also was tired, through the strain of 
listeiiing all day to English as it is mumbled by the English. 
Afterwards I wakened up, when I wanted to go to sleep, and 
explained to Marguerite the inadvisability of being jealous of 
my verse. 


A LOVE AFFAIR 

Down flew the shaft of the god, 

Barbed with miraculous change. 

Struck—and a woman emerged from a clod. 

This was strange. 

Eyes and a mouth it had owned, 

Movable head that would nod. 

Waist and a bosom agreeably zoned— 

But a clod. 

Now when her eyes met the male’s. 

Flame from them wrapped him in lire; 

Breath of that bosom o’erwhelmed him in gales 
Of desire. 

Stung by the flattering wave. 

Proudly his manhood he spent. 

Rare was the gift of her soul—for she gave, 

But he lent. 

Wit she had none to amuse, 

Knew not the trade of a wife, 

Heard not the voice of the muse. Now the muse 
Was his life. 

Weary, he called on his God : 

Quench me this woman I've kissed ! ” 

Lo ! In due time she returned to the clod. 

She was missed. 


Saturday, August ^rd. 

Yesterday I finished the full draft of the second act of the play, 
being thus one day in advance of my programme. I have not 
yet spent on it, in any one morning, more than an hour and a 
half. The fact is that all the imaginative work in it seemed to 
be, and really was, done before I started. 

Last night I had a letter from Pinker enclosing for signature 
a most unsatisfactory contract for “ The Statue I flatter 
myself that this almost certain loss of money, at a time when I 
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particularly want it, did not disturb me for more than a few 
minutes. Thanks partially to my diligence in daily absorbing 
Epictetus. 

Tuesday, August (ith. 

It was really hot and heavy yes'erday. After dinner we sat 
a longish time under Chinese lanterns in the garden, and after 
the women had gone to bed I begaa to try to explain to Marriott 
the philosophy of the Stoics, the inferiority of ambition as a 
motive, and of glory as an end et c. But I doubt if he under¬ 
stood what I meant by control of t ie mind and its consequences. 
** Well/' he said, “ let's continue this conversation another 
night. I'm going to bed." I was specially interested in philo¬ 
sophy, as understood by Marcus Aurelius and Epictetus, because 
during part of the day I had been ‘rying, without much success, 
to put it into practice in my relat ons with Madame L. 

Thursday, August 8 th. 

By giving half an hour a day to it. I am slowly getting through 
d'Annunzio's " II Piacere ". I could read it without a diet, 
quite as well as I read " Fromont jeime et Risler aine " without 
a dictionary 17 or 18 years ago ; but I am learning Italian more 
conscientiously than I learnt French. What strikes me in 
the novel itself is the extraordinary narrowness of the ' observing 
outlook'; the thinness of the texture; and the obvious fact 
that the larger part of it is nothing but slightly poetized auto¬ 
biography. Occasionally a description is good, but the whole 
affair seems to me to be much too facile and slender. 

Saturday, August 10th. 

At last I think I have got into a fairly " formed " formal hand 
for " fine writing ", and for the writing of my next novel in 
particular. I wrote a letter in it yesterday and gave it to 
Marriott to criticize. He found no fault with it at all. Indeed 
he was very enthusiastic about it and sent his wife up to look 
at it. He said it would puzzle Johnston,^ the author of the 
text-book on writing and illuminating, to produce anything as 
good in the way of ordinary quick calligraphy. Also that if I 
wrote a whole book keeping up to the standard, it would be 
unique in the world. When I lamented that one could not get 
•Edward Johnston, author of “Writing and Illuminating”. 
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a really Hack ink that would run through a fountain-pen, he 
said he preferred the slightly gre5dsh tint of common ink. He 
dissuaded me from doing the novel in double columns. 

Yesterday \ seemed to pass an entirely satisfactory day: 
Italian, piano, my play, writing finely, excursion with my wife, 
good meals, and reading my own stories at night in the garden 
to the Marriotts, who laughed continually as people ought to 
laugh at such stories. I also had news of the sale of The 
Ghost^ in Germany—not that the sale of that book gave me 
much pleasure. 

Tuesday, August i^th. 

It was a near thing yesterday afternoon whether I should idle 
away the time in dalliance, or make a start with my new poem 

Town and Country However, as M. was employed in 
miracles with a cycling skirt, I went off down to the banks of 
the Seine and composed ten lines, while men caught fish from 
punts and women crossed in the ferry, their coloured blouses 
reflected in the water, and fish jumped, and a tug struggled 
upwards with 5 barges—until the clock at Champagne struck 
six, when I strolled home in the still strong sunshine, vainly 
attempting to find a rhyme to ‘‘ faith other than ‘ wraith 

Wednesday, August i^th. 

After two days' work on the final writing of the play ^ I now 
perceive that it will be a great strain to finish it at the rate of 
two acts a week. I gave nearly four hours of concentrated 
desk-work to it yesterday, and over three hours to-day, rising 
to-day before six o’clock. Some months ago, at intervals, I 
seemed to detect a very slight temporary deterioration of my 
eyesight. Then I noticed nothing. To-day I was conscious of 
a certain uneasiness in the organs. Several times there was a 
mist before my eyes, as there is now—a mist which I can dispel 
by a strong effort of the will, but which returns. I wonder 
whether this is the end of my hitherto magnificent eyesight, or 
whether it is merely due to my having got up too early this 
morning. 

^ This had been published in England in January, 1907 . 

* “ Cupid and Common Sense,'' produced by the Stage Society, Feb. 2 , 
1908 . 
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August 20 th, 2ist and 22nd» 

Martin lent me the recently published 4th volume of Taine*s 
Letters. These letters are fuU of prejudice, of praise of the 
past, of distrust of the present and of the future ; of distrust 
of the people. He seldom loses an opportunity of dispraising 
the present, of showing his profom d pessimism. It is difficult 
to read Graindorge without thi iking that the author was a 
first>class man, and it is just as diflf cult to think that the writer 
of these letters was a first-class ma 1. As for his literary judg¬ 
ment, what can be said of a critic who enthusiastically places 
Macaulay's speeches above Pascal ? 

On Sunday morning I had an id ^a for writing a book about 
the village to be called In a Fre ch Village So I may as 
well begin it at once. Here is the < pening : 

People who pass, at various rat s of speed, along the high 
road that runs through this village, i nagine that it is one of your 
** one-street villages. They are wrong. The houses and 
gardens which border the high road are not even characteristic 
of the village. They have suffered contact with the world and 
so lost some of their local qualities, like a native who has 
travelled. The villagers living on the high road have become 
sophisticated. Even the sight of a flying automobile whose driver 
is quite unaware that the rear portion of his vehicle has caught 
fire and is a mass of roaring, leaping flame, does not move them 
to a shout. They calmly watch it go by, and, when it has dis¬ 
appeared into the forest, smile, and chatter in an ordinary tone. 

The real village lies back from the road, in the form of a rect¬ 
angle to the north and of a semicircle to the south. Some twelve 
hundred persons live in and about this rectangle and this semi¬ 
circle. The semicircle, though superficially smaller, is the more 
important and the more densely populated. And the curving 
street which binds the semicircle (the high road being the chord) 
is the genuine village street. You turn into it from the high road, 
and never seeing more than a few yards in front of you bear 
consistently to one hand, until with surprise you discover your¬ 
self in the high road again. No automobile penetrates into this 
nameless street except the automobile of the doctor (driven by 
the doctor), and the little noisy fussy automobile of the “ Vener¬ 
able " of the Germinal Lodge of Freemasons—(driven by the fat 
white-coated Venerable who has friends in the street). It is a 
street of white cottages, large and small, some with forecourts, 
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some with gardens carefully half hidden behind walls and 
railings. 

At one spot the close line of property defence is broken to let 
forth a narrow lane that leads to a comer of the forest. At 
another the street bulbs out into a wide space which ought to 
be styled the Grande Place (but is not). From this space another 
street escapes, parallel to the high road. Here are a grocer's 
shop and a cafe whose very names are unknown to lethargic 
persons who live on the high road. As we approach the high 
road again, the shops increase. There is a baker's, a saddler's, 
a carpenter's. There are also two large-ish houses facing each 
other. One is occupied by the ex-postmaster. Occasionally, 
by luck, the great doors are open and one has a glimpse of a 
vast, vague, Versailles kind of staircase (the adjectives have a 
relative value only). At the comer of the curving street and 
the high road is the ex-post-office, where sabots, chocolate, 
literature, cheese, ink, plasters, and Chinese lanterns are sold. 
Here is the Piccadilly Circus of the village. The curving street, 
having skipped over the high road, straightens itself and begins 
its business of bounding the rectangle. Here is the chief hotel 
(telephone, private dining-rooms, banqueting-hall—for the Free¬ 
masons), another hotel, a cafe, the fruiterer's, the chief baker's, 
and the barber's; the butcher is near, but to have the cobbler 
and the new post office and tobacco shop you must descend the 
high road into the residential portion of the village. 

The chief impression of Semicircle Street (it must be christened) 
is one of white walls, immense iron gates painted a slate-grey, 
and large patches of green on the walls. The size and solidity 
of the gates would indicate behind them winding drives termin¬ 
ating in palaces. But in many instances, supposing that you 
blew a trumpet seven times and the gates fell backward, they 
would, lying flat, about cover the demesnes they protect. 
Opened wide they would admit the passage of traction-engines 
and caravans; however they are never opened wide, they 
gmdgingly swing a few inches and a woman or a child slips in 
or out, and they swing back. They are provided with automatic 
clarion beUs, so that as the villagers pass upon their ways the 
air is full of brazen melodies. 

The patches of green have usually a curious effect of defying 
nature. You see vine leaves, which have arranged themselves 
in impeccable oblongs or squares on the walls, flourishing richly 
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from no stem. You must look more closely to detect where the 
stem comes through the wall from the secret garden behind. 
But many other vines spring openly and without fear from 
unprotected strips of ground that in a town would be footpaths. 
They rise leafless for several feet—perhaps six—the bare stems 
being covered with a rough lattice work, and then burst suddenly 
into a rich fury of foliage. Hundr*eds of such vines tempt the 
dishonest in September ; yet, to su :h a point has public opinion 
been educated, the dishonest neve • yield. Here in this village 
we are on the edge of the district m lich produces the finest table 
grapes in France. We are near i nmense villages which exist 
in, for, and by grapes, where a peculi ir quality of grape-nourishing 
soil is so precious that vines are pi nted in it everywhere, even 
to both sides of every street. I h ive been told, and I do not 
hesitate to beheve that in those re^ ons land may be worth over 
a thousand pounds an acre. Naturally, there one may steal 
anything, except a grape, just as ;n certain United States one 
may steal anything except a hors(' And the public opinion of 
those villages has extended to us. 

When one has accustomed one's self to this sight of desirable 
and lusty vines in public thoroughfares, one may notice in Semi¬ 
circle Street the high rose-trees, where roses spy on attic 
windows in December, the wooden perches which sundry in¬ 
habitants fasten to their front walls for the convenience of wild 
birds, and the beautiful shapes of the ironwork of pump-handles 
and cellar gratings. 

Thursday, Atigust 22nd, 

In the night the temperature fell to 15° Cent. [59° Fahr.], in my 
bedroom. I went out for a walk at 9 a.m. It seemed hke 
autunm, with a mild cloudiness, and damp, clasping cold. And 
ever5^hing seemed very beautiful and strange. I thought what 
a pity it would be if I could not spend the autumn in the coimtry. 
I walked by the little field-paths about the village ' allotments ', 
where one or two men and women were working and a dog 
pointing. I went far enough to see the view of Moret, and then 
returned, calling at the barber's. ** Fait froid," said the barber, 
rubbing his hands. 

Play progressing well. I said to-day that my health had 
become so disconcertingly good that I felt as if I ought to go and 
see a doctor about it. 

VOL. I. 
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Sunday, August 25/A. 

The village is now * full * for the season. And in the morning 
out of the windows of cottages comes the sound of women 
singing to cheap pianos. Bad songs, false sentiments, false 
notes, out of tune. It has a ‘ shocking ' effect on the ear in the 
midst of a beautiful landscape. All the painful, artificial; idle, 
vicious mediocrity of Paris seems to surge out of the windows. 

I had the idea to-day of introducing a French public execution 
scene into the second part of ‘‘ The Old Wives' Tale 

August 26th. 

We bicycled yesterday through Montigny, Grez, Villiers-sous- 
Grez, Larchant, and Nemours. And I exhausted myself in 
pushing Marguerite about ten miles altogether against a head 
wind. We had tea at Villiers, just a straggling village without 
any attraction except that of its own life. During our meal the 
drone of a steam-thresher was heard rising and falling continually. 

Tea in the street; they brought out and pitched for us a table, 
also vast thick basins, which we got changed for small coffee- 
cups. But we could not prevent the fat neat clean landlady 
from serving the milk in a two-quart jug which would have 
filled about a million coffee-cups. We sat in the wind on yellow 
iron chairs, and we had bread and perhaps a pound of butter, 
and a plate of sweet biscuits which drew scores of flies. Over 
the houses we could just see the very high weather-cock of the 
church. Everything was beaten by wind and sunshine. From 
the inside of the little inn came hoarse argumentative voices. 
Curious to see in this extremely unsophisticated village a Parisian 
cocotte of the lower ranks. She was apparently staying at the 
inn. With her dog, and her dyed hair (too well arranged), and 
her short skirt, and her matinee (at 4.30 p.m.), and her hard eyes, 
she could not keep from exhibiting herself in the road. The 
instinct of * exposition' was too strong in her to be resisted. 
She found fifty excuses for popping into the house and out 
again. 

Then we rode through woods 5 kilometres to Larchant. You 
know that the cathedral at Larchant is a show-place because the 
post-cards are 2 sous each. Then the 8 kilometres of straight 
but atrocious road to Nemours, whence, having deposited our 
wives at the station, Marriott and I rode home at 12J miles an 
hour. 
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Wednesday, August 28th, 

I am so tired to-day as to be depressed. 

On Monday I finished my poem Town and Country 

TOWN AND COUNTRY 

GOD made the country anc man made the town 
And so man made the doct )r, God the down. 

God made the mountain, ai d the ants their hill. 

Where grinding servitudes e ich day fulfil. 

God doubtless made the flo /ers, while in the hive 
Unnatural bees against thei passions strive. 

God made the jackass and ^he bounding flea; 

I render thanks to God tha’ man made me. 

LET those who recognize G 'd's shaping power 
Here but not there, in tree but not in tower, 

In lane and field, but, not 1 street and square. 

And in man’s work see not! ing that is fair— 

Bestir their feeble fancy to he odd 
Conception of a ‘ country ’ 1 aled by God ; 

Where birds perceive the wi :kedness of strife 
Against the winds, and lead the simple life 
Nestless on God's own twigs ; and squirrels free 
From carking care, exist through February 
On nuts that God has stored. Pray let them give 
The fields to God's kind hand for just a year. 

And then of God’s own harvest make good cheer. 

THIS cant of God and man would turn me sick. 

Did I not deeply know the age was quick 
With large conception of a prouder creed 
Whereon we shall not feel the craven need 
To count ourselves less noble than a weed. 

FOR me a rural pond is not more^ pure 
Nor more spontaneous than my city sewer. 

August, 1907 . 

Friday, August 30th. 

Before tea yesterday I finished the play, and called it '' Cupid 
and Commonsense It seems to me to be one of the best 
things I have ever done; quite as good as most of my novels. 
The title is merely ad capiandum, 

Sunday, September 1st, 

Every night now the tree-toads (if they are tree-toads) sing from 
dusk till some imascertained hour in the middle of the night. 
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One of them near this garden, or in it, makes a noise of absolute 
regularity—a long note and a very short pause—for hours and 
hours. 

I notice that in building here—^there is a house going up in the 
main street—^when the workmen finish a chimney they do as is 
done in England, they stick a flag on it—the tricolour. 

Yesterday morning at 6.30 when I looked out of the window 
the forest was half hidden in mist. In a few minutes the mist 
had rolled over the village, and in another few minutes all was 
clear. The day developed into heat. 

I finished the play, definitely, giving all the stage directions, 
etc., and then we rode over to Fontainebleau to lunch with the 
Martins. 

Monday, September 2nd. 

Yesterday I recopied certain scribbled pages of the play, and did 
the title page, and packed up the whole thing for England. This 
manuscript is certainly by a long way the most ambitious and 
beautiful I have ever done. 

Tuesday, September ^rd. 

Yesterday I wrote a short story, asked for for the Xmas. No. 
of the Sketch, entitled '' The Widow of the Balcony —another 
Vera " story. 3,000 words; and I began to think seriously 
about my novel. 

[Arnold Bennett went on a bicycling tour from September 
3rd, 1907, to September 9th, 1907, travelling through Chamy, 
Vezelay, Vermenton, St. Julien, etc.— Editor.] 

Monday, September cyth. 

Yesterday we rode home from St. Julien. It was very hot, and 
once we were misdirected. Also the first part of the journey 
was very heavy. We arrived at 5.30, after about 70 kilometres. 
I drank 2 glasses of soda and milk, then four cups of tea, then 
two more glasses of soda and milk. Then nearly a bottle of 
white wine and half a siphon; then two cups of hot camomile. 
By this time it was nine o’clock and I had got the better of my 
thirst. 

We did a little over 300 kilometres in our six days ; and the 
total expenses were 119 fr. 70 centimes. Deduct from this a 
minimum of 65 francs which we should have spent had we 
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remained at home, and the cost of the holiday comes out at 54 
francs for two people. 

Wednesday, September 11th. 

We were both of us still tired yesterday, and I was still thirsty. 
I began to work at once. I wrote letters all morning, and in the 
afternoon I read through Phillpot^s's draft of The Sole Sur¬ 
vivors ", and was much more please 1 with it than I had expected 
to be. Before dinner I had recor structed such parts of it as 
seemed to need reconstructing, and was ready to begin the final 
writing to-day. When I think th d this is positively the last 
piece of dramatic work I shall ev r touch, unless and xmtil I 
have something produced, I feel ir mensely relieved. 

Friday, September i^th. 

Three days* attack of influenza, c r chill, by which I was in¬ 
capacitated from any reasonable w )rk. 

I recovered to-day, and resumed * The Sole Survivors **, with 
hatred of it. I also went out intc* the forest and found some 
pretty good ideas for my novel. 

I finished the fourth volume of Taine*s letters. I have now 
changed my opinion about Taine being prejudiced. But the 
only dignified reason I can discover for his pessimism is his state 
of health. He was undoubtedly a great and an austere man, 
with very high principles. He thought only of his work, which 
was the ascertainment of historical truth. Not a single reference 
in all this volume to his money affairs, and scarcely a reference 
to physical comforts. 

The portrait of the man gradually grew clear to me, and 
inspired me with ideals similar to his own : the doing simply of 
the work which one believes to be best, and the neglect of all 
gross and vain considerations. Why should I worry after fame 
and money, knowing as I do that these will not increase my 
happiness ? 

As I could not write I had leisure to think about myself. I 
saw that even now my life was not fully planned out; that I 
was not giving even an hour a day to scientific reading, to genuine 
systematic education; and that the central inspiration of my 
novel was not fine enough. 

To-day I began to rectify this, resuming my Spencer. I came 
across something good in Spencer, in the essay on " Progress **: 
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"the profoundest of all infidelity—the fear lest the truth be 
bad Even such acquaintance as I have with Spencer has 
enabled me to perceive the inconceivability of at least two news¬ 
paper interpretations of the new theory of matter in Gustave Le 
Bon's new book ^; viz., that matter is quickness, a form of 
movement. In my pre-Spencer days I might have been capable 
of accepting such rot as at any rate suggestive. (I don’t know 
if Le Bon is as silly as his critics.) 

I bought Taine’s " Voyage en Italie ”, and was once again 
fired to make fuller notes of the impressions of the moment, of 
choses vues. Several good books by him consist of nothing else. 
I must surely by this time be a trained philosophic observer— 
fairly exact, and controlled by scientific principles. At the time 
one can scarcely judge what may be valuable later on. At the 
present moment I wish, for instance, that some schoolmistress 
had written down simply her impression of her years of training ; 
I want them for my novel. The whole of life ought to be covered 
thus by " impressionists ”, and a vast mass of new material of 
facts and sensations collected for use by historians, sociologists 
and novelists. I really must try to do my share of it more 
completely than I do. 

Saturday, September i^th. 

I worked from 6 to 7.45. Then after breakfast I read Epictetus 
and Spencer, did my Italian and my piano. After lunch I read 
Conrad’s new book " The Secret Agent ”, then went out and 
collected ideas for my novel. After tea I wrote letters and 
took a stroll with my wife. After dinner more piano ; and 
French poetry ; then this journal. In short, a damned virtuous, 
high-minded day. 

Monday, September 16th, 

We went out in the morning with a bottle of wine and a pasty, 
etc., attached to our bicycles and lunched ten miles off in the 
woods of Champagne, on the roadside, near to a large-ish pro¬ 
perty, preserved for game but arranged with a lack of taste and 
of dignity impossible in England. A ridiculous ornamental 
water, of irregular shape, in front of the house. This water 
passed by a tunnel under the road and terminated in a pool of 
disgusting filth. In the centre of the water was an island 
* *' L'6volution de la mati^re.*’ 
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rockery, and on this rockery a large vase, about 3 feet high, 
gilded all over, with a plant on the top of it bearing pink flowers. 
The effect was lacerating. 

Lunching modestly thus by the roadside, shut in by these 
two estates of wealthy people, it was impossible to crush al¬ 
together the snobbish feeling that one ought to despise one's 
self for the crime of being simple and unwealthy. I certainly 
have a liking for domestic display an i largeness for their own sake. 

I have almost decided to take ^his house from the Leberts, 
and there is no doubt that it is (juite adequate to our needs. 
Yet because it makes no display, b cause it is obviously not the 
conventional residence of a man ol means and manners I think 
I am making a mistake. Neverthe 3ss I realize most clearly that 
the problem of domestic menial ser dee must become more and 
more acute, and that the utmost iiminution of such service is 
not only right but expedient, 

I have got Conrad's Secret Age: t ", and Smollett's " Travels 
in France and Italy ". The lattei is very good and very like 
Fielding's " Lisbon ". 

I could not sleep well last night, nor the night before; and 
not all Epictetus and Marcus Aurelius could ensure cheerfulness 
and perfect equanimity. However I worked as much as usual, 
and now after tea, as I write this in the garden, with my feet 
chilled and the first breath of Autumn blowing on me, I am 
recovering command of the forces, 

Thursday, September \<yth. 

I recovered this morning from a mysterious malady which 
resembled influenza in the intestines. It did not prevent me 
from working every day. In reading Smollett's ‘ Travels ’ it 
has occurred to me that I go about very blind, wrapped up in 
myself. 

Yesterday I saw a strange machine containing a boiler and 
apparently a sort of distilling apparatus, by the roadside in front 
of a house. To-day I saw it in front of another house. It 
evidently perambulates at this season. I only learnt vaguely 
by a chance question that it was for extracting alcohol from fruit. 

To-day I finished the construction of the first part of " The 
Old Wives' Tale I also conducted a sort of preliminary 
treaty with the Leberts and their architect for getting this house 
altered and taking it on a lease. 
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Sunday, September 22nd, 

I suppose I have been too busy to notice things for my journal. 
I finished the ist Act of The Sole Survivors " on Friday, and 
on reading it over yesterday I found it much better than I had 
expected. Yesterday I perpended on the second Act. 

Monday, September 2yd, 

Young men marched about the village yesterday to the accom¬ 
paniment of one grotesquely-soimding brass instrument— 
difficult to imagine an5d:hing uglier or less dignified than this 
music, to which even portly, grave firemen in uniform will 
consent to parade themselves. I asked the barber what the 
noise was about, and he explained that it was the yoimg con¬ 
scripts who had on the previous day received their marching 
orders {feuilles de route) and were being merry (no doubt facti¬ 
tiously) previous to their departure a fortnight hence. Immedi¬ 
ately afterwards entered another customer, a middle-aged man, 
who put the same question as I had put. C'est quails ont regu 
leurs feuilles,'" replied the barber; these were his exact words, 
I think. The enquirer's eyes questioned for a second or so, and 
then he understood. Several middle-aged men began talking 
about the shortness of service nowadays. They were all agreed : 

Deux ans—c'est rien." 

Lately I have several times seen grown men and women 
holding cows on a rope in a field while the cows pastured. This 
morning I saw a man and a woman and a boy entirely occupied 
with five grazing cows. Economically justified, this means, must 
mean, that any device for tethering the cows (granted the 
absence of hedges and of trees suitably placed for tethering) would 
cost more than the value of the labour of these three persons. 
Smollett would enquire as to this. On the opposite side of the 
road were several cows tethered in an orchard. The absence of 
hedges in France has certain inconveniences. 

Wednesday, September 2^th. 

A certain amount of reading has been done lately. Conrad's 

The Secret Agent ". A sort of sensationalism sternly treated 
on the plane of realistic psychology. A short story written out 
to the length of a novel. Nothing but a single episode told to the 
last drop. The Embassy scenes did not appear to me to be 
quite geniiine, but rather a sincere effort to imagine events for 
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which the author had nothing but psychological data of a 
general order. But the domestic existence of the spy, and the 
character of his wife—the “ feel" of their relations, very masterly 
indeed, also the invention of the idiot brother-in-law for the 
doing of the crime. On the other hand, the contrivance of the 
mother-in-law's departure, though the departure in itself was 
excellent, seemed clumsy; and th( final scenes between the 
wife and the anarchist after her hu; band's death rather missed 
fire in their wildness; they fail, no: in the conception but in 
execution. On the whole, coming af er '' Nostromo ", the book 
gives a disappointing effect of slight ess. 

Smollett's " Travels in France an 1 Italy A fine splenetic 
book, thoroughly interesting. The k nd of book that a few men 
might, and probably do, cherish as j masterpiece too special in 
its flavour to please the crowd. It gives the impression of a 
sound, sincere personality, not ver; cultured in the arts, but 
immensely well informed, and brea hing a hard, comfortable 
common sense at every pore. A dc :tor's personality, and yet 
still more the personality of a police magistrate ; slightly less 
douXt 3,nd more downright, than that of Fielding. One 
leaves this book in thankfulness that one is not an eighteenth- 
century traveller. 

Spencer's " Genesis of ScienceA long essay, superb 
example of his power of building a sohd superstructure on the 
basis of a single axiom. Continuous reading of this kind is like 
a series of physical exercises and cold baths—invigorating. 

Having no more philosophy at hand, I turned to Lessing's 
" Laocoon " to taste for a change the philosophy gf art. 

UUman came. We went for a walk by the rivers. A pinkish- 
mauve flower was in bloom everywhere. It is called the ‘ fleur 
d'hiver', is said to be very poisonous, and to herald the colder 
weather of autumn. 

Thursdayf September 2^th, 

All day the drone of a threshing machine near by, rising and 
falling, with an occasional high shriek of a whistle to signal a 
stopping or a starting. A hot heavy day, with undecided hints 
of a storm. For several days the fine weather has shown a 
disposition to be capricious. Yesterday afternoon there was 
a boisterous wind, with a few drops of rain to threaten my 
beautiful white hat. Night fell to its howling. But later it 
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died away, and this morning the sky was as pure as ever. It 
grew hotter, and I had to change, first into a white waistcoat, 
and then into a different suit. The temperature in my room 
was 22°. Then cloud came, full and dark and ragged, only to 
disappear completely and leave the sky without a mark. 

After lunch I stood at my open window and watched two bees 
visit every flower on a bush, entering completely hidden into 
each blossom and emerging after a few seconds. I was surprised 
at the certainty, rapidity and thoroughness with which they 
exhausted the bush of perhaps a hundred flowers. Then I sat 
down and wrote the first of twelve articles for the Evening News 
—1,000 words in hours. M. was asleep all the time. 

Saturdayy September 28th, 

To-day I finished the second act of the “ Sole Survivors'' and 
wrote the second of my Evening News articles. It rained 
definitely, and in the rain I went for a walk in the forest. Sum¬ 
mer is now over. Yet all day the temperature in my room has 
been at 20°. In a conversation with Lebert I seemed to gather 
that they had finally decided to alter the house in order to retain 
me as a tenant. 

Tuesday, October 1st. 

Yesterday I schemed out Act III of the play, and wrote the 
third article of the Evening News series, and my Italian, etc. 

After working from 5.45 a.m. to 4 p.m. I went out for a walk 
in the rain. It cleared up at once, and I did about 10 miles by 
the Seine far as Effondre, and home again by untried paths 
through the forest at 6.30, During most of this time I elaborated 
the opening of my new novel. I was tired in every way. 

Madame Lebert has ascertained for me that a threshing 
machine, with 12 men, will thresh 60 sacks of wheat in a day at 
30 frs. the sack ; that the men get 5 frs. each and their food, and 
that the machine costs 50 francs ; that altogether the work runs 
to 2 frs. a sack. 

Saturday, October $th. 

Curious example of wit in Wordsworth; I should imagine it 
to be rather rare; The description of the old pack of cards in 
the first book of The Prelude ”, pp. 17-18 of the Temple 
Classics edition. I am now reading ” The Prelude ” with intense 
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pleasure. I have abandoned several other books in order to 
read it.—Travels of Wilhelm Meister Taine's ** Voyage en 
Italie and Lessing's " Laocoon I have just read half of 
Proctor's '' Primer of Astronomy ", and now for the first time 
understand how not only the varying lengths of days, but the 
seasons, are caused by the plane of the equator not being the 
same as the plane of the ecliptic. Simple enough ! Perhaps 
one day I may comprehend the precf ssion of the equinoxes. 

I had a headache for three days, lut I did my daily portion 
of " The Sole Survivors " and finisht d the thing, which I have 
damned a hundred times, yesterday morning. This is the last 
play I will ever touch, until I have t play produced. 

On Tuesday I begin my novel. 

Recently I have taken to long wah:s in the forest. On Wed¬ 
nesday I discovered the Malmontagi e, with wide views of the 
forest. In nature it is large spaces, 1 leak, with simple outlines 
and little noticeable detail, that appe il to me most strongly. I 
am more ' sympathetic ' to Dartmoor than to any other spot on 
earth. Next to that, the sea. Her*i, what chiefly appeals to 
me is the forest seen in the mass from a height, and the long 
smooth stretches of the Seine between St. Mammas and Mon- 
tereau. With such things I class in my memory the panorama 
of the Apennines, spotted with hill-towns as seen from the 
first range behind San Remo. 

On Thursday it rained nearly all day and I walked two hours 
in the rain. The horse chestnuts in the road are dropping their 
fruit like heavy ammunition, and i)eople are gathering it for 
cattle-food. 

Lee Matthews ^ wrote me yesterday that Professor Gilbert 
Murray, one of the reading committee of the Stage Society, was 
delighted with " Cupid and Commonsense ". This gave me 
much pleasure. It now begins to look as if this play would 
really be produced. 

Paris, Tuesday, October 8th. 

I went to Paris yesterday morning at ^ o'clock. Bad weather. 
It being Monday morning the train was crowded. I got to the 
Rue d'Aumale on foot and by omnibus. And in the omnibus I 
noticed that two of the three horses had sore feet. 

^ An intimate personal friend, member of the Stage Society and closely 
connected with the theatrical world. 
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The flat was as I expected but less dirty. I changed there 
into a winter suit. 

Lunch at the Davrays in their luminous new flat in the narrow 
Rue Servandoni. Victor Tissot was of the party. Editor of 
Hachette's Almanac of " Mon Dimanche etc. What I 
call a typical Frenchman. Grey, aged between 50 and 60. In 
neat mourning. Low voice, with an air of quiet, resigned, 
amused, ironic philosophy. Talked well. Talked apparently 
on a system. He would go from subject to subject, and was 
careful to play fair " between your subjects and his. Travelled 
a good bit. Spoke of the most awful hotels as mere regrettable 
incidents in travel, but not worth making a fuss about. The 
queerest thing he told us was about a hotel at Pau, where, he 
being a monsieur seul, he had been refused a room on the ground 
that the hotel was a hotel des families and messieurs seuls were 
dangerous. He naturally told the landlady that if that was all 
he could easily find a woman and return with her in a short 
time. 

"When I left it was fine. I walked along the Rue de RivoU, 
and saw my books on sale, then took the M^tro. to the Rue 
Hamelin for tea. Roy Devereux, just returned from Italy, was 
unwell and gloomy but resigned. She gave me Elinor Glyn's 
" Three Weeks to read, as she wanted my opinion. She said 
it was vulgar, but she liked it, I read it in the train back. Naive 
and worthless, utterly. Its naughtiness, which has caused such 
extraordinary protests in England, is merely childish in its 
imitative conventionality of viciousness. A rechauffe of 

Ouida 

Wednesday, October gth. 

I have often thought, during the last year, upon the uselessness 
of trying to describe faces in literature. No vision is raised by 
particularization in words. I now find this minutely explained in 
Lessing's ‘ ‘ Laocoon, ’' which is certainly a most useful and illumin¬ 
ating treatise for the writer. Homer, it seems, never described 
Helen. He merely said she was beautiful, and kept insisting 
on the fact, and showing the influence of her beauty—as on the 
elders. This is the way to follow. Lessing's theory of the 
propriety of describing ugliness is ingenious, and perhaps good. 
The choice in subjects of a painter like Delacroix not justify 
itself under Lessing's philosophy, and Lessing is undoubtedly 
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right. Delacroix was great in spite of his choice of subjects. 

Laocoonhas clarified and confirmed my ideas very much. 

Yesterday I began The Old Wives' Tale I wrote 350 
words yesterday afternoon and 900 this morning. I felt less 
self-conscious than I usually do in beginning a novel. In order 
to find a clear 3 hours for it every morning I have had to make a 
time-table, getting out of bed earlier and lunching later. This 
morning I calculated that I could jast walk to the Croix de 
Montmorin and back in an hour. I learly did it this morning 
without trying, in heavy rain. To-morrow I may do it. A 
landscape of soaked leaves and thick clouds and rain—nothing 
else. But I like it. 

Thursday, October noth. 

A magnificent October day. I walke 1 4 miles between 8.30 and 
9.30, and then wrote 1,000 words of he novel. This afternoon 
we penetrated into the forest with c ir bicycles and without a 
map ! Had to walk miles, get lost gloriously, and at last reached 
home after 2 hours 40 minutes of labour. Far off, in an unfre¬ 
quented path, we came across three old women sitting in the 
hedge and discussing mushrooms. 

Monday, October i^th. 

A young man named F-came to spend the week-end with 

us. I found him very enthusiastic about poetry, music, clothes, 
furniture and architecture. He had a number of tales to tell 
of the stage in London, He said that the Court Theatre had 
really made a lot of money, but that at one time everybody 
believed it to be Shaw's own venture, that is to say, financially. 
He said that the best pieces had been the greatest failures, e.g. 
“ Pan and the Young Shepherd ", and a piece of Hauptmann's, 
which played altogether to £13. He said that the season at the 
Adelphi of Hall Caine's plays was Hall Caine's own, that the 
profits on " The Bondman " averaged £y$ a week, and the losses 
on The Prodigal Son " £75 a night. 

Wednesday, October 16th, 

This morning I had news of the death of N. Vaschide, head of 
the Paris Psycho-Pathological Laboratory, aged 33, who leaves 
without a sou his young and beautiful wife and a baby. Roy 
Devereux writes me condemning the social order on the strength 
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of this. But he died of tuberculosis in the ganglions and of 
deliberate overwork. When I saw him at the opera in June i 
almost foretold his death. He was a worker, a madman, and 
obscure both in thinking and writing, a wild enthusiast who 
would have made a mess of his life even in a Utopia, and withal 
a very lovable person of no real importance. 

I have now written 7,000 words of the first chapter of the 
novel, and am still far from the end of it. Regarding it objec¬ 
tively, I do not see that it is very good, but from the pleasure I 
take in doing it, it must be. 

Nothing but rain. I walked 4 miles in 59 minutes this morning 
in the rain. And this afternoon I went with Marguerite to 
Moret in pouring rain. A promenade on a thoroughly bad day 
in autumn is the next best thing to a promenade on a fine late 
spring morning. I enjoy it immensely. I enjoy splashing 
waterproof boots into deep puddles. Now it is dark, and I 
write this by my desk-lamp (after only pages my eyes feel 
fatigue) and it is still raining on the window. 

Friday, October iMi, 

Calvocoressi said that you can call a man anything in Marseilles 
except ' mobile \ Call a coachman a ' mobile ' and he will get 
down from his box and try to kill you. The majority of the 
Marseillaise have of course no notion why they object to being 
called ‘ mobileThe explanation is that during the Franco- 
German war Marseilles enrolled a regiment to go to the rescue 
of Paris, This garde mobile got as far as Avignon where, some¬ 
one shouting ' Prussiansit threw down its arms and ran back 
home. Calvocoressi is a native of Marseilles. 

Sunday, October 20th, 

A curious instance of avarice from Calvocoressi. An old lady 
living in a 9,000 fr. apartment in the Avenue de la Grande 
Armee, who pays two servants 150 fr. per month each in order 
to induce them to stand her avaricious ways. There is a story 
in this. If a piece of mutton was bought that was too much 
for one day and not enough for two, she would say to the servant: 
" Supposing I don't eat any to-day will there be enough for to¬ 
morrow ? " '' Yes, madame 1" And she would starve. If 
her son was reading the paper in the evening she would say: 

Anything interesting in the paper ? " No, nothing special.''. 
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Then let us turn off the light, and sit in the dark and talk." 
When alone in the evening, in order to save the electric 
light, she would spend her time in promenading on the stair¬ 
case.^ 

Monday, October 21st, 

I To-day I finished the second chapter of my novel. I seem to be 
rather uneasy as to its excellence. T le date of the first part 
worries me, as my own recollections (onT begin till ten years 
later than 1862. However, the effec" of the novel will be a 
cumulative one. 

Lately I have been overworking, in pite of all resolutions to 
the contrary. I rise at 6.30 or so, ai d after reading Italian, 
one hour's walking etc. I begin on th novel at 9.30 and work 
till 12,30. Then my afternoons are oft n taken up with articles. 
I had meant to keep my afternoons q aite free of composition. 
Nevertheless, my health, thanks to wii Iking 4 miles in an hour 
each morning, is simply admirable, ar,d I sleep well. But my 
eyesight is weakening. 

Wednesday, October 2'yrd, 

In reading Stendhal's unpublished Journal in the Mcrcure de 
France, it seemed to me that in my journal I waste a great deal 
of time in the proper construction of sentences. Quite unneces¬ 
sary to do this in recording impressions. 

Still much rain, A perfect baptism of damp this morning in 
the forest, though not actually raining. The forest all yellow 
and brown. Leaves falling continuously. Horse-chestnuts 
quite yellow. Sound of water occasionally dislodged from the 
trees by wind. 

I have written over 2,000 words of third chap, yesterday and 
to-day. I planned the chap, perfectly yesterday morning in 
the forest. 

Saturday, October 26th, 

The forest is now, for me, at nearly its most beautiful. Another 
fortnight and the spectacle will be complete. But it is really 
too close to our doors for us to appreciate it properly. If we 
had to walk 5 miles instead of 500 yards in order to get into one 

^ This information was used by Arnold Bennett ten years later, when 
jrriting Riceyman Steps". 
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of these marvellously picturesque glades, we should think we 
were exceedingly lucky in being only 5 miles off and not 50. On 
the whole a very wet month with, on days free from rain, heavy 
persistent fogs lasting till afternoon. The sound of voices is 
very clear in the forest in this mushroom weather. I have learnt 
a little about mushrooms. I have tremendously enjoyed my 
morning exercise in the mist or rain. But mushrooming only 
interests me when the sport is good. 

In general, slightly too much work. 18,000 words of Old 
Wives’ Tale in 2 weeks 4 days. 

Much tempted to throw up my Italian and my piano, on 
account of stress of work, but I still stick to both of them. 

Monday, October 28th, 

1 began work on the scenario of an operatic libretto from Antony 
and Cleopatra yesterday afternoon, and I finished the whole 
thing this morning before lunch—complete in all details. I 
ripped to pieces two copies of Hunter’s school and student’s 
edition of the play, in order to save myself the trouble of copying. 
I have never done as much work before in the time. 

Autumn in the forest. The colours get richer and richer ; and 
one’s fingers colder. Many parts are now quite covered with 
new red leaves. Fogs every morning. In my morning exercise 
I have timed myself and find I can walk uphill at the rate of 7 
kilometres an hour for at least a quarter of a mile. I could 
no doubt do several miles at this speed. 

I have just finished reading Norman Lockyer’s Primer of 
Astronomy ” and I now understand sundry things I didn't 
imderstand before. 

Thursday, October 31s/. 

This day I finished the longish article on “ Mental Stocktaking ” 
for r.P’s W. Xmas. No. And I also finished correcting the 
proofs of '' The Statue ”. 

Apropos of the agitation for abolishing the Censor in England, 
it occurred to me that not even the advocates of freedom seek 
to justify the free treatment of sexual matters in any other than 
a high moral-pointing vein. The notion that sexual themes might 
allowably be treated in the mere aim of amusement does not seem 
to have occurred to anybody at all. 

First day of St. Martin’s summer to-day apparently. As soft 
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and treacherous as a day of spring. In four days I have written 
probably about 10,000 words. 

Monday, November ^h, 

CaJvocoressi came down on Friday. Stayed 30 hours. We 
sent through my scenario of “ Antcny and Cleopatraand he 
was entirely delighted with it. " JVa have he exclaimed to M. 

F-came on Saturday. I got lim on to theatrical gossip. 

He regarded Waller as a mere irresp- >nsible boy, always shirking 
business, always losing money to h s backers. As an instance 
of business methods of running a theatre: dress rehearsal of 
some ' Waller play * was simply aw'ul. Waller stopped it and 
drove off to Comedy Theatre to get l^old of Louis Calvert. L.C. 
wouldnT come. L.W. begged and prayed, and at last L.C. 
yielded, giving orders that the wait ag company should go out 
and eat or rest, and be back sharp at midnight. He began sharp 
at midnight, made the company first )f all play the piece through 
as it stood, and refused to allow eve i Waller to comment on it. 
This took 6 hours. Then i hour's lest. Then he started over 
again, and began to cut heavily. People complained that he 
had left out all the first half of the first act, that everyone was 
lost etc., but he carried through the autocratic role, got the parts 
re-typewritten etc., and finished about ii a.m. There was no 

other rehearsal. F-said L.C. ought to get £100 for the work. 

He said Alexander persistently used the same scenery over and 
over again. He said Alexander was a good business-like manager, 
but very '' near 

I finished ist half of ist part of '' Old Wives' Tale ". 8.30 to 

II walk by Seine and in forest. Thinking about next chapter 
of Old Wives Tale 

Sunday, November lyth. 

We went to Paris on Friday for a dinner at Roy Devereux's, I 
bought Octave Mirbeau's '' La 628-E8", and read it with 
immense gusto. It reinforced the impression that has been 
growing on me for some time that I waste a vast lot of ideas and 
impressions because I have not quite got the trick of throwing 
them into form instantly and of intensifying them to a degree 
sufficiently poetical. If I forced myself to exert the necessary 
energy and skill for a short time I should arrive at it. 

Both Table's various travels and this book of Mirbeau's are 
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nothing but impressions simply pitched together ; and much of 
their charm and verity lies in that. I made the experiment 
on returning from Paris yesterday of writing my sensations of 
the morning. I did about i,ooo words, of heightened stuff in 
about 40 minutes, and thought it pretty good. But it must be 
dashed down, written with the utmost possible rapidity. There¬ 
fore I fear I should have to abandon this format of page and 
this handwriting for something larger and more cursive. And 
this I should regret. 

Leherts and Siege of Paris, November iqth. 

The Leberts in the little shut-off room in kitchen. Just room for 
3. Fire burning in corner. Lebert with newspaper that he 
glanced at mechanically, with his cap on. Mdme. half seated 
on corner of something. Cat. 

I ask them details of siege of Paris. 

It seems to have left no particular mark on their minds. They 
thought more of accident just before, and they had a lot of 
potatoes. They had 3 children (went to school as usual). At 
first meal 125 grammes each per day (but only 30 grammes later). 
Had 3 hons de pains every other day (i lb. each person per 
day). As employe of railway, he was requisitioned for ambulance 
work when necessary. On field of battle when a horse fell the 
man leapt on it, and cut it up and carried it off. He was in 
Garde Nationale (i fr. 50 per day). Exercise every day. The 
different companies of G. N'aux usually traversed Paris witli 
their musique. 

Personne ne travaillait. 

The cold. The waiting on the greens. 

Rice requisitioned specially for soldiers. 

Convinced that Govt, did tricks with food towards the end, 
so as to induce the people to acquiesce in capitulation. Descrip¬ 
tion, exprhs, of food. 

When capitulation announced. Garde Nationale (300,000) 
faisait des potins. Govt, accused of treachery. 

Black bread, horse-chestnuts and avoine. During 10 or 15 
days this bread quite uneatable. It destroyed stomach unless 
cooked over fire. 

He bought wood at 5 frs. the 100 kilos. 

When the Germans entered by Ch. Elys^es, only Bonapartists 
and Royalists (among Frenchmen) were there. Republicans 
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kept away. Caf^s closed. One alone was kept open, and was 
afterwards sacked by the mob. 

Prussians confined to C. Elysees, Cour la Reine and Place 
de la Concorde. Those who tried to forcer la consigne ** were 
roughly handled. One killed. This pride of Parisians in keeping 
away during 24 hours of German occupation seemed to strike 
the Leberts more than an5d:hing else. Otherwise they seemed 
only to attach importance to the siege because I did. Like inhabit¬ 
ants of picturesque town or curious v- llage. 

During the commune they lived in a cellar for a fortnight. 
Baker next door, and they got brea^ over wall. When this (for 
some reason) could not longer be dor 3, they called out to passers- 
by to order bread for them, or son ething of that kind. Their 
cool tone in saying ''Yes, we slept in cellar and kept shutters 
closed because there were always sh oting bands in the streets." 

Wednesday, November 20th, 

I have had several days of hesitati* n about the format of this, 
the 8th volume of my journal. I thought, and still think, it too 
small for really fast writing, and I can only arrive at getting down 
my impressions of things in full by writing fast—pell-mell, with¬ 
out regard to sentence-construction. Mirbeau's book '' 628~E8 " 
has shown me, again, what a lot of stuff, perhaps as valuable as his, 
I lose by not writing it down. I have made, in the last 3 days, 
three full-ish sketches, that I may use later, and that certainly 
would have been lost if I had not seized them and held them. 

I still hanker to write a book (and publish it) of personal im¬ 
pressions. Had several ideas lately for articles. One : '' The 
Individualism of Socialism " ; dealing with what socialists such 
as I ought to do in the way of personal living, and dealing also 
with the fact that all political questions, such as those which 
agitate socialists, are simply questions of machinery—and do 
not directly touch the question of living (interiorly). 

Mme. Lebert withdrew from her offer to let this house (Les 
Sablons) with vegetables and fruit for 1,000 frs. a year. She 
shied at the vegetables and fruit. I would not give way, so we 
most amicably and affectionately agreed to part. I find myself, 
on the eve of going to England, without a programme, which is 
rather disconcerting. However, we are free to live where we 
like : by the sea, e.g. I feel I want to live by the sea, in Holland, 
at Fontainebleau and on the S. coast of England all at once. 
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I am getting rather tired of the confinement of this little flat; 
hut one day I shall look back to the evenings here, in the room 
where I work and sleep, with M. sewing or tr3dng things on her 
mannequin, and the constant preoccupation of the fire and the 
temperature and my cold—with regret as a perfect time. 

Regularly I have been doing 2,000 words a day at least. 12 
to 1,500 words of my novel in the morning, and pieces of articles 
in the afternoon. I am now almost sure to do 365,000 words 
in the year, 

Friday, November 22nd, 

Idea for rosserie in my newly designed book, Things as they 
are : M. Barres’ discourse at the Academy on prizes for virtue. 
300 frs. to parents of 20 children, etc. 

Sunday, November 24th. 

Martin said that in their drawing-room there were pictures by 
Corot, Courbet, and other swells, and fine sculpture by I forget 
whom. The furniture was modem, showy, costly, and quite 
useless to them. Ordinarily the room was used as a sort of 
store-room by his mother. It was opened about once or twice 
a year—when they gave a formal dinner. It was the best room 
in the flat, and entirely wasted. Nothing could be done—the 
pictures could not even be put on other walls where they would 
be seen—without seUing things, and his mother never sold 
anything. She was incapable of seUing anything. She actually 
kept all her old clothes since her first communion. Martin 
demands toast, but she happens to have made up her mind that 
he shall not have toast, until she is dead. “ I don't give it him 
because I won't, not because I can't," she said to a friend, and 
produced an English toasting apparatus, saying that she travelled 
with it everywhere. iThe most startling thing he told us about 
his mother was that, on leaving the furnished house which they 
hire at Fontainebleau every year, last October, she had gone to 
the house-agent and promised him secretly 100 francs if the 
house was not let during the winter. She excused herself to 
Martin by saying: " Madame X (the landlady of the house) is 
a fool. She ought to know that if she came to me I would give 
her 100 or 200 frs. if she would undertake not to let it in the 
winter! She is a fool. So she deserves no consideration. 
Besides, I don't want to have officers sleeping in my bedroom." 
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Tuesday, November 26th. 

Yesterday I walked to Fontainebleau in the pouring rain, and 
walked in and about the town for over 2 hours with a house- 
agent looking at possible houses. I saw one small one, 
surrounded by a walled garden that might suit. Distinct 
pleasure in examining these houses. I fell in love with the one 
I liked, and at once, in my mind, arranged it as it ought to be. 
I lunched at the Cygne, had coffee at a cafe, and walked all 
the way home—and it never stopp d raining! Then after tea 
I wrote 1,300 words of the novel. T lis morning, while the whole 
place was being upset with prepar itions for our departure, I 
wrote 2 to 300 words more of the lovel, and this afternoon I 
packed my large trunk and arrangec my papers. That I should 
have worked so easily at my novel i i all this mess shows how it 
has got hold of me, or I of it. 

Tuesday, December '^rd. 

Idea for a funny story about a cat. The Devereux's cat. Each 
of the three women swears it belongs to her. Two of them have 
written to thank me for looking alter her cat. In the story, 
some man might draw a great advantage by flattering three 
different owners of the same cat. 

Another idea, very vague, from an article by Lendtre ('* Vieilles 
Maisons, vieux papiers '*) in to-night's Temps, showing how the 
menage Tison ^ gradually turned right round and ended by 
favouring the royal family in the I'emple, and how Tison came 
even to risking his life in order to create a few illusive hopes for 
Marie Antoinette. I ought really to keep the article. I will. 
The whole thing transferred on to another plane, it might be 
made very moving. But some historical novelist ought to treat 
it exactly as it is. 

I finished the first part of “The Old Wives' Tale" here in 
Paris on Friday afternoon. 

Wednesday, December ^th. 

Came to England. Impressed again by the extraordinary self- 
consciousness of travellers. On the platform at the Nord, 
another man and I tramping up and down the platform got half- 
smothered in a cloud of malodorous steam. He could not help 

^ The Tisons, husband and wife, were sent by Potion to act as servants 
to the Royal Family when in the Temple prison. 
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turning to me as we emerged, to share his sensations with me 
by means of a gesture. Had he not been on a journey he would 
have ignored my existence. The English side of the journey has 
improved. Better carriages : electric light, contrasted with oil 
in French train. (Strangely mediaeval—oil lighting, requiring 
men, ladders, and very heavy lamps.) Permanent way much 
better in England than in France. Carriages quieter. Porters 
better and more agreeably man-like. 

Thursday, December 

Called on Farrar.^ He said : The health of London has been 
simply appalling this year. The death rate has dropped to ii 
per 1,000. During one week in November I had no one to call 
on at all. Other doctors were in the same fix.*' He could not 
explain it at all. The only phrase he could use was a sort of 
wave of good health passing over**. He said he had been 
typing an article on Dickens for Th. Watts ^ : how the old man, 
his young wife, his secretary and his assistant secretary all helped 
in it, and that for some time there were i, 2 and 3 calls every 
day at the house apropos of the typing of some fraction of the 
article. The old man often came himself to see how a fragment 
of 50 words or so looked when typewritten, .so that he could 
judge better of the effect. In brief, the whole enterprise (of 
5,000 words only) was a terrific business. 

Friday, June (Mi, 

Dinner to Pinker last night. I sat between W. W. Jacobs and 
H. C. MariUier.^ 

Pett Ridge told one good story about the little boy who said 
there were only nine Commandments, and when his father said 
that at any rate when he went away there had been ten, replied : 
'‘Yes, but mother broke one last week.** Jacobs said it was 
disgusting getting older, and that he hated that young men 
should raise their hats to him out of respect for his superior 
age. 

Daily Despatch offered me 6 guineas a column for articles, 5 ^ 
per cent, above my previous highest price. I had the idea of 

^ Formerly his medical man. 

* Theodore Watts Dunton was at that time 75 years of age. He died 
in 1914 . 

• Art critic and author. 
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doing a series of impressions of the New London for them. A 
little in the G. W. Steevens’ style. One notion for an article was 
the underground foreign population of waiters in London. 

Monday, December cyth, 

I went all down Fleet St. to find thr offices of Manchester Daily 
Despatch. Couldn’t find them; ha 1 to go back to Pinkers to 
get address. The house ultimately j roved to be a large building 
with gold signs all across it; only 3 was looking for something 
small. Sutherland, the London ed.tor, a very quiet self-con¬ 
tained man. His coldness startled i ie at first, as I was boiling 
over with articles. However, I like< him. I suggested subjects 
for six articles. I got back to Putn< y at 6.30, and we all dined 
at Sharpe’s ; a musical evening, c! which the features were 
Sharpe’s interpretations of Ravel, a: d Cedric’s imitation on his 
’ceUo of a motor-bus starting in Putney High Street. For 
general decoration in England then seems to be no tradition 
except Adams. 

Tuesday, December 10th. 

We went looking at private hotels to-day. Quite horrified by 
a decent one in Queen’s Gate. Pail on stairs. Yet comfortable. 
But too horribly ugly and boarding-house-y. I had begun by put¬ 
ting cost at a month. I then dropped it to £2^, under M’s 
influence. It must now go up to £;^o or £'^$. Lunched at 
Harrods Stores, crammed; had to wait a minute for a table. 
Home in petrole-ous omnibus. This morning I walked 5 or 6 
miles through Roehampton and Barnes. Impressed by the 
cleanliness, order and sober luxury of all the dwellings I saw. I 
found most of the plot for a humorous novel; I hope to find the 
remaining part of the plot to-morrow. 

Sharpes and Chapman here last night. I asked C. what Lane 
would say if I asked him to publish a book of poems. He 
instantly said : “ He would say: * Give me your next three 
novels and I’ll publish your poems.’ ” 

Saturday, December i^th. 

Yesterday morning I went for a walk along Chelsea Embankment. 
Magnificent architecture and landscape. Nothing to equal it 
in Paris for luxury, richness, sobriety and atmosphere. I then 
wrote the first of a new series of articles for the Despatch. 
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On Thursday we lunched at Mrs. Layers. Lee Mathews was 
full to bursting of my play. Mrs. Laye wanted to become a 
member of the Fabian Society. 

Sunday, December 15/A. 

Last night, reception and musical evening given in our honour 
here at Marriott’s. Why “ The Devout Lovera conventional, 
rotten song, become utterly conventionalised and as hard as a 
pebble, a thing now accepted without examination. 

I walked along Lots Road this morning. River fine, but a 
horrible neighbourhood. There is one row of houses with a 
most extraordinary mask, of a man with Dundreary moustaches, 
on the keystone of the arch of every front door. Awful colour, 
the buildings. Smashed panes, mended with paper. I came 
across the huge generating station of the Electric Tubes, and 
saw in it my article on London. Singular clinging constructions 
of wood at either end. Whole thing enormous. Continuous 
roaring sound. Cheerful for neighbouring houses. 

Scores of seagulls sitting in orderly rows on the railings of 
an imused pier; and one on the top of a lantern. 

Tuesday, December ijth. 

Yesterday, lunch with the Lowndes's at the Sesame Club. I 
liked the club till I re-visited the Garrick Club in the evening. 
Walked about London in the afternoon alone, had tea at the 
Cabin in the Strand; music, young women, and dalliance, and 
the Strand pavements overhead. I saw articles in it. I decided 
to offer a whole month's impressions to the Tribune,^ and I sent 
them a note this morning. During the afternoon I called on 
Drinkwater (Secretary of the Stage Society), Pinker and Curtis 
Brown. 

Dined with Pett Ridge at the Garrick. Pett Ridge said 
Arthur Morrison had sold his Japanese pictures to the British 
Museum for £4,000, and bought a motor-car. Also that B. 
Pain had bought a car off W. S. Gilbert and sold it again. We 
finished about ten. I had a fairly clear idea of P. Ridge's 
bachelor life. I liked much of his taste, and all his quiet' funda¬ 
mental decency '. Witty enough. Tales about old Hy. Kemble. 
E.g. speaking to yoimg Bancroft (aged, kind, trembling voice). 

Your mother was a beautiful actress, a most delightful actress, 

* Liberal daily paper that started in 1906 but was discontinued in 1908 . 
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but as for your poor bloody old father—^well, there it is—^it's no 
use talking." 

Sundayy December 22nd, 

We came down to the Potteries yesterday afternoon. Seemed 
to have better ideas as to the scientric causes of provincialism. 

I went for a walk this morning up S:ieyd Green.^ Untidiness ; 
things left at loose-end. Broken wr.lls, deserted entrances to 
what had been spacious gardens. Everything very misty. 
Curious enclosed ' ash-court' place, vdth an iron device in the 
middle. Pit shafts—one only fenced m, another with a wall 12 
or 15 feet high, and a low wooden ( oor in it. Men in bright 
neckties sallying forth, rather suspicio is, defiant, meanly-shrewd 
look. Mean stunted boy crouching a^ )ng smoking a pipe which 
he hid in his hand while holding it in his mouth. Complete 
waste of Sunday: deserted goal pos :s in gloomy mist. Mild 
wind. Cold, chilling, clammy. Idea public baths never bring 
in great profits to relief of rates, like f as . . . I was forgetting 
to note the sound of hymns from chapels and schools. People 
going into Catholic chapel. Kids waiting outside school-room 
door (Sneyd Green), evidently while first prayer was being said. 

Tuesday, December 3isf. 

I spent just over 23,000 frs. this year, and earned about 32,000 
frs. I wrote " The Statue " (with E.P.) and " Sole Survivors " 
(with E.P.), " Love and Riches ", " Death of Simon Fuge ", 
Five other short stories. First part of " The Old Wives' Tale ". 
About 46 newspaper articles. And my journal. Also my play 
" Cupid and Commonsense ", and scenario of a new humorous 
novel, " The Case of Leek ".^ Grand total: 375,000 words. 
This constitutes a record year. 

^ Sneyd Green appears as Toft End in the Five Town stories. 

■ Subsequently entitled Buried Alive 
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Thursday, January 2nd. 

The most horrible east wind, which incapacitates me from 
arranging my thoughts in the streets. I began “ The Case of 
Leek yesterday, according to programme, and continued it to¬ 
day. But yesterday I was cold and to-day I had a headache. 
i,6oo words in 2 days. Chief observation in London : that it is 
a city of very rich and very poor. The vastness of this rich 
quarter is astonishing. In Bond St. this morning the main 
thing to be seen was the well-groomed, physically fit, male 
animal: a sort of physical arrogance with it. 

I continue to walk about and to have the richness of London 
forced into my head. It is almost disconcerting to think that 
all this vast idle class has to ‘ go' one day. The idlers in this 
hotel make an imposing array. Offensive many of them. 

Curious example to-night of unconscious and honest sexuality 
by a decent woman. A Scotchwoman (age about 45) sitting by 
the fire in the lounge describing to another woman her sensations 
on seeing a regiment of Highlanders (with music) pass along 
Princes St., Edinburgh. I couldn't bear to look at them— 
made me cry—my heart was so full. Nothing moves me so 
much as a regiment of Highlanders. Their costume . . . And 
so tall . . . Such fine men . . . Such white skins . . . But 
I shouldn’t like to be in the same room with them. I shouldn't 
like to know them.” She was quite unaware that phrase after 
phrase which she used was an expression of sexual feeling. 

Finished ist chap, of ” Case of Leek ”, and must write it 
again, damn it. 

January ^th. 

Every day's experience shows the folly of mutually-exclixsive 
generalisations concerning two countries. 
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Frost and fog to-day. Curious romantic scenes around the 
Roimd Pond, its centre lost in fog, and exotic birds wheeling in 
and out of the unseen, and slipping on the ice when grabbing 
at food thrown to them. Sparrows hopping amongst them. 
Chatted with a policeman at the comer this morning. Evidently 
very young. So young and fresh that the only really police- 
manish thing about him was his unifon i. A sort of man dressed 
up as a policeman. I have noticed th s before in young police¬ 
men, but have never defined it so well 

Friday, January loth. 

I finished the first chapter of The Ci se of Leek on Wednes- 
day—5,400 words in three days—desj te worry. But it was a 
sort of second-writing, as I had to begi 1 it all again on Monday. 

To-day I went to a rehearsal of ‘‘ Ci pid and Commonsense 
Not quite so depressing as I had antici pated. But bad enough. 
I was struck by the immensity and t ie wearisomeness of the 
producer’s task. 

January lyth. 

Another rehesu-sal yesterday at Terry’s Theatre. I saw all the 
play. It exhausted and depressed me very much. Nothing 
seemed to get over the footlights. The players now played too 
quickly instead of too slowly. Local accent all wrong, and 
certainly incurable. But the other people seemed to be quite 
cheerful and optimistic. All the surroundings—the manu¬ 
factory of amusement repelled me. Women cleaning and 
whispering, etc. Cold. Oil lamps to warm. Smallness of 
theatre. 

Proceeding regularly with the '' Case of Leek To-day I 
re-wrote what I wrote yesterday. To-morrow I shall have 
finished a quarter of the whole. I am dehberately losing sight 
of the serial, and writing it solely as a book. 

Sunday, January igth. 

Mist yesterday morning ; fog this morning. Both days I noticed 
' the gigantic ghosts of omnibuses ’ in the gloom. It is a phrase 
to use. 

I called and saw Vedrenne at the Queen’s Theatre yesterday 
afternoon. Seemed a decent sort of chap, more sincere than the 
run of them ; also he kept his appointment to the minute. He 
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said that in the theatre he thought that the author was every¬ 
thing I of course agreed. Said he had been paying G. B. 
Shaw £4,000 a year for four years past. And that he took £1,300 
in Dublin in a week with a Shaw play. Also said, speaking 
generally, that he lost a lot of money last year. Said he had 
taken on Waller for 5 years, and had bought a morality play 
by Conan Doyle. 

My reading is unsatisfactory. I read a bit of the “ Prelude 
to-day. I don't seem to get into either Acton or Creevey. But 
I stick to Marcus Aurelius. 

Thursday, January 23rd, 

I had tea with Lena Ashwell on Tuesday, her elder sister was 
there. Beautiful old house, arranged with taste. Flashes of 
common sense and of insight, but a little embittered. This 
would doubtless pass as intimacy was gained. She told me how 
Frohman had refused “ Leah Kleschna Reason : because 
he thought the public would not be interested in a thief. When 
it had succeeded he paid a premium of £1,000 to get control of 
it, and then went about bu5dng every play that had a thief in 
it. This anecdote has the same elements as nearly all the other 
anecdotes she related. 

On the previous night we saw the piece " Irene Wycherley " ® 
about which everyone is talking as the best piece in London. 
Lena mentioned its author and me as signs of a renascence of 
the drama. A curious mixture of ancient convention and bits 
of novelty. Exceedingly amateurish, and mostly bad, but 
pervaded at times by a very distinct feeling for the dramatic. 

Rehearsals of Cupid and Commonsense " now going much 
better. I began yesterday to get quite enthusiastic. 

Friday, January 24th, 

Lunch at G. B. Shaw's yesterday. Mrs. Shaw, a very agreeable, 
sympathetic and earnest woman. She looked just like the 
mother of a large family. Shaw came in just as lunch was served. 
Naturally self-conscious and egotistic; but he evidently made 
a decent effort against this. Talked most of the time during 
lunch; has a marked accent, and a habit of rubbing his hands 
constantly while talking. He related a tale about Estelle Burney 

^ Produced at the New Theatre in 1905 . 

* By A. P. Wharton, produced at the Kingsway Theatre, October, 1907 * 
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and the Shelley Society much as a practised talker in literary 
circles might have related it. St. John Hankin,^ who was there, 
would have related it much better. 

Saturdayf February ist 

Dress rehearsal of “ Cupid and Comn;onsense began at 12.45 
on Friday, 24th, and finished about 4 o'clock. This was the 
copyright performance. A bill outside announced that admission 
was one guinea. Performance exti imely depressing. Lucy 
Wilson was got up more like a Spanish dancer than anything 
else. There was a sort of half reh( irsal on Saturday. The 
first performance on Sunday night is much better. It held 
the audience. Lee Mathews said I mi. ;t respond to the call, and 
I did ; besides, I wanted to. 

The performance on Monday afterno >n was better, and though 
there was less applause, I think the ]) ay had a greater success. 
Wells was delighted, impressed rather deeply I thought. Some 
of the newspaper notices disgusted m i. Especially The Times 
and the Manchester Guardian, But as they begin to come in, 
now, I perceive that on the whole the}' are favourable, and that 
the public is getting ripe for such a play as I wrote. I was ready 
to begin work on Thursday, but was stopped by a headache. 
Yesterday I wrote 2,700 words of the novel. 

I made up our accounts to-night for the first month of the year, 
and found that we had exceeded our allotted sum of ;^5o per 
month for everything, by lys, yd. or £2 a week. This did 
not surprise me, but it disquieted me. The sum includes the 
monthly share of all rents, etc. I do not think we can live here 
at this hotel on £^q inclusive of everything ; but we shall cer¬ 
tainly do February on less; for one thing it is 3 days shorter. 

To-day I finished one third of The Case of Leek 

February 6th, 

We went to see Homung's Stingaree " on Monday, and I 
arranged with Vedrenne to compress it into a good shape and 
give it guts, with a view to turning from a failure into a success, 
subject to Homung’s consent—for £100, However, on Tuesday 
afternoon Vedrenne telegraphed me that Homung refused his 
consent. We went to Mrs. Perrin's ^ to-day, and she took us 

^ Humorous author, playwright, and contributor to Punch, etc. 

* Mrs. Alice Perrin, the well-known novelist. 
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to Lady Seton's. A large house, full of numberless bad pictures, 
etc. 

Friday, February 

We have seen two plays by G. B. Shaw : '' Arms and the Man 
and ** Captain Brassbound’s Conversion I have been impressed 
by the moral power of both of them. The latter is frequently 
dull, but good except in its melodramatic skeleton, which is 
unblushingly absurd. On the whole, my opinion of Shaw is 
going up. The most surprising thing about his plays is that 
they should find a public at all. They must have immensely 
educated the public. 

Yesterday I finished two thirds of '"The Case of Leek*', 
writing 4,800 words in the day. Difficult to live properly here. 
I seem to have no time and yet I waste time. I am reading 
nothing but Francis Newman's Phases of Faith". It is 
amazing in its ridiculous seriousness about dogmatic questions, 
for instance as to the relations between Christ and God, but 
it is thoroughly sincere and well done, and therefore, interesting. 

Saturday, February 2<yth, 

I finished the humorous novel: Buried Alive " on Thursday 
morning. Except one chapter, which I thought would be the 
best in the book, it is all pretty good. I handed the complete 
MS. over to Pinker yesterday. 

We have certainly been living at a great pace; at least I 
have. Out almost every night. Yesterday I went over the 
Evening News office, and much wanted to use it up for a story. 
Whitten came to lunch on Tuesday, and ordered 16 articles. 
Pett Ridge came on Wednesday for lunch, and told us a funny 
story about a page at a ladies' club who made an income by 
cutting politenesses out of telegrams which he was entrusted with 
for despatch. Lanchester dined here last night. And on Thurs¬ 
day night we dined with Humberston—^well-got-up dinner-male. 
Wednesday dined at the Atkins'. 

We have been to the Exhibition of Fair Women at the New 
Gallery. The clous of the show were three Sargents, all of 
which I should have greatly admired six years ago—and now I did 
not care for them at all. Ugly colouring and much mannerism. 
And I used to think he was a great man 1 We went to the British 
Museum. Elgin marbles the greatest sensation I have had for 
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a long time. I used to think them cold. Now I see how passion¬ 
ately they were done. The illuminated MS. also made an 
entirely new appeal to me. And I was more than ever deter¬ 
mined to do some decent illumination. 

[The Bennetts returned to France on March 4 .—Editor.] 

Thursday, March ^th, 

Orage, editor and proprietor New Age came on Monday night, 
and I sold him “ How to live on 24 t ours a day ” for his new 
series, and promised to give him an art cle on Wells, or an inter¬ 
view if Wells would agree. Went do'm to Wells on Tuesday, 
dine and sleep. He wouldn’t agree Said interviews must 
' occur', with which I agreed. 

Found him harder—yet politer and more reasonable in argu¬ 
ment and posture than ever before. S< emed discontented about 
money, while admitting that he was ma king £3,000 out of ** War 
in the Air ”, which he wrote easily in 4 months. We had not 
enough time really to come to grips about things. He was 
extremely witty and fine about the attitude of Keir Hardie and 
so on (but not sufficiently sympathetic). He told a really 
astounding tale of a dinner given by Cust to about 20 men, 
including Balfour and himself, when the house got on fire over 
their heads. Talk so interesting that dinner went on, though 
Cust was obliged to absent himself once for a few minutes. 
Perfection of menservants who offered bath-towels with the 
port to protect from firemen’s water coming through ceiling. 
Talk to accompaniment of engine throbs, swishing, tramping 
etc. Guests obliged to move table further up room out of 
puddles. Dinner lasted till midnight in dining-room, when they 
went to drawing-room to view the place gutted. One of the 
finest social recitals I have ever heard. 

Saturday, March 'jth. 

Je me plats infiniment dans ce pays, A walk yesterday afternoon, 
5 miles in the rain in the forest, after a day spent in writing a 
feeble forcible article on Wells’s ” New Worlds for Old ” for the 
New Age. A superb book this. 

Six miles this morning in the forest, in fitful sunshine. When 
I looked about me in the forest I wondered that I could have 
endured three months in a city Large spaces of sky. River 
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rapid, and in flood, isolating many trees. Excellent food; 
attentive simple-minded cook. Grocer's wife had a baby. 
Local youths drawing their conscription numbers. News of a 
Freemasons' banquet, and of failure of a girls' school. Such 
are the events. I have time to think of writing another poem— 
subject in my head for just a year. I resume the piano, read 
newspapers more leisurely, and get excited about posts and 
about the sins of omission of local tradesmen. 

Monday^ March gth. 

Calvocoressi, upon my saying that ‘‘ La Terre qui meurt " though 
mediocre was sincere, replied that Bazin had not struck him 
as a sincere man but rather as a sinistre fumiste. He instanced 
that at Rodaconache's when the hostess said to him: Prenez 
done ce fauteuil," he had responded: Non—^merci, j'en ai 
un ailleurs." A trifle, but it does seem rather bad. 

To-day I began to prepare for taking up again The Old 
Wives' Tale ". It seemed to come quite easily. Two hours at 
it in the forest. 

Thursday, March X2th. 

I have tried for two days to find rhythms for two poems that 
I found ideas for—one elegiac and the other Aristophanic, and 
can't. 

I have read through first part of Old Wives' Tale ", and am 
deeply persuaded of its excellence. Aussi ai-je pris mes dis¬ 
positions pour commencer la deuxihme partie samedi. The ideas 
have come quite easily. 

To-day I had a notion for a more or less regular column of 
Literary notes—title ' Books and Persons'—for the New Age, 
and I wrote and sent off the first column at once. I began to 
work this morning in bed at 6 a.m. 

Yesterday I cycled in showers and through mud to Fontaine¬ 
bleau to meet the architect at the new house. Found it damp ; 
but the works more advanced than I expected. 

Been reading Lord Acton. I am driven to the conclusion 
that his essays are too learned in their allusiveness for a plain 
man. I should say that for a man who specialised in the history 
of the world during the last 2,500 years they would make quite 
first-class reading. 
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Wednesday, March i8/A. 

In two hours of working this morning (i,6oo words) I absolutely 
exhausted myself, so that after lunch I was so fichu that I scarcely 
knew what to do. In 3 days 4,000 words of Old Wives' Tale ", 
2 articles, some verse, and general scheme of long article on 
London theatrical situation. Also ideas for a big play about 
journalism for the Stage Society, cesigned to thrill London. 
Marguerite came back last night from 2 days in Paris, and 
brought 2 books—new, French, fn sh as fruit. Astonishing 
the pleasure of merely contemplating them as they lay on the 
table. I must really, once settled in Fontainebleau, resume the 
good habit of buying a book a day. 

Worried about the finances of Fo tainebleau lately. StiU I 
kept myself in hand very well unti the moment arrived last 
night for me to receive a crucial le ter from Pinker. It was 
handed to me in the dark street. I lad some difficulty in not 
stopping to read it under a gas lamj) I read it at the station. 
AU right. No mistake, the constant ] ractice of M. Aurelius and 
Epictetus has had its gradual effect or me. Have never worked 
better than these last days. Lovely weather, but chilly. Chil¬ 
blains on hands. Immense pleasure, pretty nearly ecstatic 
sometimes, in looking at the country, in being in it, particu¬ 
larly by the Seine and in the forest. I said to myself the other 
morning that the early savage used to prowl about from his 
cave like that, and that I might almost meet one in that forest; 
whereupon it occurred to me that I was exactly the early savage 
over again, prowling round his cave, with the same sniffing 
sensations of instinctive joy in nature. Very curious this getting 
down to the bedrock. 

Reading continues to be unsatisfactory. No work of longue 
haleine to read. Can't begin tiU we are installed in Fontaine¬ 
bleau. Also I can't stick to the piano : not enough music 
here ; nothing but Chopin's Mazurkas and Preludes, and Mozart's 
Sonatas. Thus, though enormously productive, I have time on 
my hands, even with journeys to Fontainebleau and reading six 
newspapers a day. 

Last week I began a column of book gossip for the New Age, 
Pleasure in making it rosse. Writing imder a pseudonym, I 
seemed to think that as a matter of fact it must be rosse. Strange! 
This week's was better than last. 
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Thursday, March i()ih, 

I thought this evening that if only I was installed definitely at 
Fontainebleau I should be perfectly happy. Difficult to realise 
that even there something (undiscoverable) would still be lacking, 
and that I cannot ever be happier than I am now and here—in 
perfect working order and in good health and with my wits. 

I have never been in better creative form than I am to-day. 
A complete scene of the novel (1,700 words) this morning in 2J 
hours, and 1,000 words of an article on the theatre before dinner. 
Beautiful cold weather. Four miles in the forest this morning; 
two miles* stroll this afternoon. I want more books here, not to 
read, but merely to see them around me. I read an extract 
from Brunetiere*s criticism in the Deux Monies of " Une Vie **— 
cold, unappreciative, very niggard in even modified praise. This 
made me more content with some of the reviews of my ' big * 
books. I suppose that some day a collected edition of my novels 
will be issued—similar to that of de Maupassant's now appearing. 
I hope that when it does I shall be neither dead nor in a mad¬ 
house. 

Monday, March 2^rd. 

Been reading '' Une Vie ", after I suppose about 10 or 12 years 
at least. Rather disappointed, though it held me. I don't 
think, e.g. that Xante Lison is very good, and the avarice of 
Julien is not managed with much originality. Also a general 
air terne, as though lacking in liveliness, as though the book were 
rather self-conscious. However, I am only half-way through 
it. I don't like " L'humble verite " on the title page. Seems 
a bit affected. This never struck me before. 

Much more pleased than I was with Lord Acton. The two 
essays on the history of freedom were not good specimens. He 
has a pretty wit in biographical stuff, and does Buckle to death 
with toe youthful, ferocious cruelty. His learned allusiveness 
is assuredly sometimes voulu. If it isn't it shows a strange lack 
of imagination. Altogether, jolly good. It is a pleasure to be 
in such company, though often one is unable to keep up with 
the allusiveness. As a display of learning—dazzling. Even in 
science and philosophy he is terrific. 

Change of weather last night. To-day, first day of Spring. 
12 kilometres in forest. Through too much work I slept badly 
for several nights, which upset my digestion. Still my output 
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is enormous. Pleasure in being in the country increases. Yet 
a certain dissatisfaction, an expectancy, behind the content. 
Probably this will always be there, wherever I am and whatever 
I am doing. 

Tuesday, March 2/\th. 

Arrival of four books to-day ordered f om the Mercure de France, 
nicely half-bound. Astonishing, how much simple and perfect 
joy can be bought for 15 fr. 60 c.! I don't buy half enough 
books. Fine walks in the forest. Sur ^hine. Warmth. Cutting 
new books. A good patch of my no\ d. Disgust at the opposi¬ 
tion lying in the Peckham election.^ Great fun in reading the 
account of the 200-million franc kraa by a financial swindler in 
all the papers to-day. Another slic< of my article on London 
stage. Embroidery design for M. T lus my day. 

Wednesday, March 2$th. 

The news of the triumph of beer in 'he Peckham election this 
morning really did depress me. I uncerstood, momentarily, the 
feelings of the men who give up politics in disgust; and I also 
understood the immense obstinate faith of those who fight for 
Liberalism all their lives. It is the insincerity and the deliberate 
lying of the other side that staggers me. I read in the Daily 
Mail this morning that when the news of the triumph of beer 
got into the music-halls last night there were scenes of wild 
enthusiasm, and perfect strangers shook hands with one another. 

However, I worked well all day. 

Saturday, March 28th. 

Finished Une Vie Disappointed. No novel affected me as 
much as this did when I first read it about ten or twelve years 
ago. It made me sad for days. Now I find it bade in parts. 
Too much left out—and not left out on one guiding principle 
but on several. The stuff not sufficiently gathered up into 
dramatic groupings. Recital often too ambling. Rosalie at 
the close rather conventional; overdrawn into a deus ex machina. 
The book too short. Sometimes too full, sometimes too hasty. 

^ At a bye-election, March 24 th, on the death of the Liberal member, 
the seat was won by a Conservative with a majority of 2 , 500 . The Liberal 
Government was at the time passing through the House a Bill for the 
reduction of licences. 
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But of course good. The best thing in it is the sea excursion of 
Baron, Julien and Jeanne before her marriage. Paul's letters 
home are invariably admirably done. 

Received to-day copies of The Statue I hope I have now 
done with sensational work. 

Monday, March ^oth. 

Curious affair in the village yesterday. Owners of land bordering 
the forest have the right to catch such deer as they find on their 
land. Now is the season when deer stray, in search of young 
shoot. They stray about dawn. Villagers organize a sort of 
surprise for the deer. They arise before dawn and lie in wait. 
Yesterday morning sixty people caught six deer. The deer 
were killed in an open yard close to this house, and blood ran 
in gallons into and down the road. The 6o people drew lots for 
the best cuts, and one hears the monotonous calling of the 
numbers. One-tenth of a deer for each person. This morning 
I saw 4 hiches and 3 cerfs slowly cross the road in the forest, 
about 100 yards behind me. 

Yesterday I finished the 5,000 word supplementary instal¬ 
ment for “ Helen with the High Hand begun on Saturday 
afternoon, and I posted it to Pinker this morning. Very proud 
of my extraordinary industry and efficiency at the present 
moment. Over 100,000 good words written in the first quarter 
of this year. 

I tried yesterday and to-day to comprehend a resume of the 
metaphysics of Prof. Bergson, in the current Mercure de France, 
and simply couldn't. Not the first time I have failed to interest 
myself in metaphysics. History and general philosophy much 
more in my line. 

Wednesday, April 'Lst. 

Decided that I really must confine reading newspapers to odd 
moments, and read every day some part of a serious work of 
instruction, and also some verse. So yesterday and to-day I 
swallowed the whole of Hayes's '' Secret of Herbart ". Now I 
understand what Herbartianism is. Hayes too dithyrambic 
and formless. Nevertheless he communicates his enthusiasm. 
I culled the following:—A stupid man cannot be virtuous . . • 
Apperception—the process of interpreting some new fact or 
^ Published in March, 1910 . 
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experience by means of our previous knowledge . . . The one 
most eager to learn most is the one who knows most . . . Cul¬ 
ture contributes to virtue because virtue is a more complex 
thing than vice . . . Herbart's central maxim : The limits of 
the circle of thought are the limits for the character . . . Virtue 
can be taught; it can only be taught . . . Idea is ultimately of 
more potency than feeling . . . 

Acton improves the more I read. I enjoy that learned com¬ 
pany. It is like the Athenceum ei grande tenue. Stendhal 
interests me the most. What an exj mple of a man qui $e font 
du style litter air e ! Why trouble to \ rite well ? 

Yesterday and to-day I drafted tl i whole of the play '' The 
Snake-Charmer i act. 

Eyesight troubling me again—di.e to careful (not small) 
writing of my novel. 

I expect I am as happy now as I Cv n be. I have learnt a lot, 
and am learning. 

Friday, April ^rd. 

Easily influenced! In reading Leautaud's preface to the 

Plus Belles '' pages of Stendhal, I found him defending Stend¬ 
hal's hastinesses of style; never going back etc., ‘ getting the 
stuff down ' (as I say) without affectations or pose; reading a 
few pages of the Code to get himself into the ' tone ' of plain 
straightforward writing. Now I could quite see the weakness of 
the argument, and I knew the clumsiness of Paul Leautaud's own 
style. Yet so influenced by what he says that I at once began 
to do my novel more currente calamo ! Sentences without verbs, 
etc. See chapters in Part II, birth of baby and kids' party, etc. 
Yesterday I wrote 1,700 words in 2\ hours. Stendhal attracts 
me more and more. 

To-day received Tauchnitz' Swinburne I came across 
“ England : an Ode." I would not write a thing called “ Eng¬ 
land : an Ode." This patriotism seems so cheap and conceited. 
I would as soon WTite " Burslem : an Ode " or " The Bennetts : 
an Ode." I would treat such a theme ironically, or realistically. 
But loud, sounding praise, ecstasy—No. 

Every morning just now I say to myself: To-day, not to¬ 
morrow, is the day you have to live, to be happy in. Just as 
complete materials for being happy to-day as you ever will 
have. Live as though this day your last of joy. " How obvious, 
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if thought about —^yet it is just what we forget. Sheer M. 
Aurelius, of course. 

Each day, thrice, I expect romantically interesting, fate¬ 
making letters. Always disappointed. Astonishing how I have 
kept this up for years. 

Eyesight going wrong again. Ought to go to an optician at 
once. But can't put myself out to go to Paris, hate the idea of 
explaining to an optician, etc. Yet I know I run risks. Yester¬ 
day I decided to go, and felt easier, to-day my eyes are better 
and I put it off. 

Sunday, April 

I finished this morning at 8.30 a.m. the Snake Charmer ", 
melodrama in One Act.^ I have no real expectation of it ever 
being played. I make £25 out of it, down, and that is all I am 
sure of. 

Habit of work is growing on me. I could get into the way of 
going to my desk as a man goes to whisky, or rather to chloral. 
Now that I have finished all my odd jobs and have nothing to 
do but 10,000 words of novel a week and two articles a week, 
I feel quite lost, and at once begin to think, without effort, of 
ideas for a new novel. My instinct is to multiply books and 
articles and plays. I constantly gloat over the number of words 
I have written in a given period. 

All I want now is about 5,000 francs extra to fix us in the 
Fontainebleau house. 

Monday, April 6ih. 

In the Victorian History of Staffs the political section, by 
W. H. R. Curtter, which I have read all through, struck me as 
very much lacking in distinction. The chief things that I 
gathered from it were (i) the primitiveness of politics up to the 
Revolution, (2) the immense power of big families, (3) the fact 
that politics were chiefly a game between them and the King, 
(4) that the origin of the Staffordshire knot seems to be unknown. 
I shall now read the economic section. 

Finished another sub-section of " Old Wives' Tale " this 
morning. 

Seine like a sea. 


^ Intended for a music-hall sketch. 
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April 7th, 

Forest. Roar of wind in branches above while uncannily calm 
in shelter below. 

Thursday, April <yth. 

Finished '' The Actor-Managerin 24 hours. This is praise of 
it. The interest keeps up, but tte book ends abruptly, and 
unreasonably, long before the ston is finished. A good book, 
but rather monotonous in colour an I movement, and practically 
no backgrounds in it at all. As f< r scenic effects, whether of 
town or country—scarcely an attempt. It is excellent so far 
as it goes ; but it lacks. It lacks the romantic feeling or summat. 

A great Spring day to-day. A 1 o yesterday. I walked to 
F'bleau and back yesterday momii g; and wrote 2,000 words 
of novel in the afternoon. This a temoon we had tea in the 
garden—first reflection of the year outside. 

Sunday, April 12th. 

Ill Friday and Saturday. Migrain»‘. Recovering to-day, and 
this evening began to think of Part III of Book II of ** Old 
Wives' Tale Last night I had news of settlement of aU 
questions which might lead to financial worry. Therefore quite 
free in mind as to this for a long time to come. I felt free. 

Yet to-day, somewhat depressed, entirely without cause, save 
physical fatigue after indisposition. This shows how ' the state 
of mild worry' is a habit, even with professed philosophers. 

Good Friday, April 17th. 

On Wednesday we went to Paris to prepare for the removing. 
Yesterday I went twice to the Loire du Jambon, and bought a 
few frames and two tiny coloured panels. Returned home in 
crowded 5.15 exhausted. Particularly M. Perhaps for the 
first time she felt that the country was better than the town. 
This morning I went over to the house, on foot. M. came by 
train and had her first sight of the house. Ordeal passed off 
very well, as everything was in order. This afternoon I wrote 
a T.P.W, article. No mistake my control over my brain steadily 
increases. 

Wednesday, April 2gth. 

On Thursday last, the 23rd, we moved into our new house, 
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Villa des N^fliers, Avon. By Monday morning we were sufi&- 
ciently straight for me to resume my novel. 

UUman came down yesterday, fresh from U.S.A. I said: 
'' What is your general impression ? Is the U.S. a good place 
to get away from ? He said: " On the whole, yes. But for 
a visit, I am sure it would interest you enormously.** He said 
that I could form no idea of the amount of drinking that went 
on there. I said I could, as I had already heard a good deal 
about it. He said : No, you can*t.** He stuck to it, though 
I tried to treat the statement as an exaggeration, that in the 
principal clubs everybody got fuddled every night. 

Noticed in myself: A distinct feeling of jealousy on reading 
yesterday and to-day accounts of another very successful pro¬ 
duction of a play by Somerset Maugham—the third now running.^ 
Also, in reading an enthusiastic account of a new novelist in 
the Daily News to-day, I looked eagerly for any sign to show 
that he was not after all a really first class artist. It relieved 
me to find that his principal character was somewhat conven¬ 
tional, etc., etc. Curious! 

Saturday, May 2nd, 

To-day I finished the death of Samuel Povey in " The Old 
Wives* Tale **. Thought it perhaps a shade too stiff, too severe, 
as a narrative ; no little dodges to divert the reader on his way. 
The fact is : I have been influenced by Beyle*s scorn of ornament 
and device. 

I haven*t yet arranged my days here. I am doing no reading, 
no fine writing, no disciplinary thought of any kind. It is true 
that I still spend about two hours a day in working at the arrange¬ 
ment of the house, but then I get up at 6.30, and before 8 I have 
had my tea and read newspapers and correspondence. I am 
still hoping to keep this journal more fully; but I shall never 
do it in this format, which is too small. I dream of a folio 
double-column page, and I will realize that as soon as I have 
finished the present volume, if I can find a good paper that is 
not too opaque. That is the sole difficulty. 

We both enjoy ourselves tremendously here, I take a pleasure 
that may be positively called ' keen ' in walking across the park, 
getting a shave in a picturesque talkative barber*s shop, and 

»**Jack Straw'', VaudeviUe; "Mrs. Dot", Comedy; "Lady 
Frederick", Court. 
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then strolling about the town. Our surroundings are certainly 
almost ideal; and the weather now is ditto. The fruit trees 
are in blossom. Lilac and peonies are coming. I startled a 
lizard yesterday in the forest. And there is a general cloak of 
thin green on the branches. We have tea in the kiosk, and eat 
our other meals with the door open. To-day I had to close 
the persiennes of my study against sun and heat. And this 
month I shall be 41 1 

Monday, May 4/^. 

These are the things that give me the li v^eliest pleasure among the 
little things of weekly life: opening nd glancing through the 
Athenceum and the Nation on Monday mornings, especially the 
advertisements of new books; walkir ^ in the park and in the 
town in the morning when ever3d:hing i fresh ; eating my lunch ; 
drinking tea; and reading after I am in bed. The mischief as 
regards the last is that I always get si» epy too soon. I finished 
my r.P. article at 9 a.m. this morning, and then strolled about 
town and forest, finding and arranging ideas for next chapter of 
‘'Old Wives* Tale*’. But I also found a most charming hro^ 
cantenr, with lovely Empire gueridons for sale at a reasonable 
price. 

Monday, May 11th, 

Since Tuesday last I have written an average of over 2,000 
words a day, including 12,500 words of novel. I finished the 
second part this afternoon at 6.15, and was assez emu. This 
makes half of the book, exactly 100,000 words done. I had a 
subdued bilious attack practically all the time since Tuesday, but 
just managed to keep it within bounds. With all this I natur¬ 
ally shirked journalizing. I must not forget that I also corrected, 
in this time, more than 250 printed pp. of proofs. I had 3 books 
to correct at once : “ Buried Alive **, “ How to live on 24 hours 
a day **, and “ Helen with the High Hand **. 

Paris. Thursday, May i^th. 

We went to Paris on Tuesday mom. I couldn*t get used to the 
town. Felt as if I had been dragged out of my groove and 
resented it. But of course the weather was awful. Yesterday 
morning had petit dejeuner at the Caf6 de la Regence, as ten 
years ago when I first came to Paris. And I enjoyed it just as 
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much, perhaps more, except the newspapers, which had lost 
their old romance. I should think so indeed, seeing what I 
know of them! 

I took measures, getting addresses etc. to recommence, 
modestly, my career as a book collector. I bought UInter- 
mediaire and got catalogues; which gave me a keen.pleasure. 
To-day I meant to plan out my average day as I mean to live 
it here ; but I have not done so. For I am now ‘ settled down ' 
definitely, and must arrange my life. One of my notions is to 
study French more methodically; my knowledge of it does not 
improve fast enough ; not even as fast as my accent—and that 
is not saying much. 

Sunday, May ijth. 

At last I have begun to receive catalogues from second-hand 
booksellers in Paris. I ordered three cheap books this afternoon, 
to make a commencement. This afternoon M., Emily and I 
went for a walk in the forest. Many people. A too sophis¬ 
ticated air. At the Caveme Augas a man with candles, on the 
make. Beautiful paths and glimpses and set panoramas, but 
unpleasing because part of a set show. Then sudden arrival on 
the Route National 5 bis. Autos struggling up it, noisily, all 
the time, in a faint cloud of dust. Bicyclists chiefly walking. 
General Sundayish something that rouses always the exclusive 
aristocrat in one. M. getting tired, and more tired, and assuring 
herself by questions that I am taking the nearest way home. 
Then the arrival, amidst forced cheerfulness, and a realization 
that one's feet ache. I ran upstairs to read catalogues. The 
first languors of summer sunsets. House overrun with ants. 
Slight disquiet on account of this plague of ants. New carpets 
arrived this morning, re-arousing our pride in our toy house. 

I forewent my afternoon sleep in order finally to arrange the 
second spare bedroom, 

Monday, May i^th. 

For some weeks I have been occupied with the proofs of 3 books : 

'' Helen with the High Hand " The Miser's Niece "), How 
to live on 24 hours a day," and " Buried Alive ". To-night I 
finished the last of these damnable nuisances. To-day I began 
seriously to construct Part III—^Paris—of " The Old Wives' 
Tale," and got on pretty well, in spite of a headache. 
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Wednesdayy May 20th. 

I wrote a complete short story, ''The Tight Hand'', 2,300 
words. A good idea, rather spoilt; funny, really humorous, but 
not enough construction to it, and the effect rather anticipated. 
But I couldn’t do it again. With me, the rough has to go with 
the smooth. I know I have been right in always refusing to do 
anything twice over, or to alter anytf ing, once done. M. was 
in Paris. I had finished at 3 p.m. 

After tea I sought out all the book> I have acquired during 
the year, and ranged them apart. At 'he end of the year I shall 
visually know what I have done in th( way of book-getting. I 
then had to decide what I should rer 1, of heavy stuff, and I 

settled on Lewes’s History of Philos )phy ”. Madame B- 

came. Speaking of her cat she said : 'I give him everything, 
except liberty. I can’t give him tha because I haven’t got 
it.” 


Friday, May 22nd, 

Learnt this afternoon that we are cut off from telegraphic com¬ 
munication with Paris ; yesterday’s storm blew down two kilo¬ 
metres of telegraph poles on the other side of Melun. Not a 
word about these disasters in the Continental Daily Mail, of 
course. It was full of its third anniversary and of the horrible 
agonies of a man in U.S.A. who died slowly of hydrophobia. 

Saturday, May 2^rd, 

To-day I seemed to get a little nearer the state of mind and the 
mode of life that I have aimed at. I finished the story '' The 
Glimpse ” for the Xmas No. of Black and White (much too good, 
too spiritual). It gave me a headache. In the afternoon I 
continued reading Lewes’s " History of Philosophy ”, which I 
have undertaken in all its bigness. 

While reading it I was seized again with the idea of learning 
Latin decently; it was so strong that I could scarcely keep my 
attention on the book. Another example of the undiscipline of 
the brain. 

Yet I have gradually got my brain far better under control 
than most people. Always haunted by dissatisfaction at tlie 
discrepancy between reason and conduct! No reason why con¬ 
duct should not conform to the ideas of reason, except inefficient 
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control of the brain. This that I am always preaching, and with 
a success of popular interest too, I cannot perfectly practise. 
It is the clumsiness of my living that disgusts me. The rough 
carpentry instead of fine cabinetry. The tmnecessary triction. 
The constant slight inattention to my own rules. I could be a 
marvel to others and to myself if only I practised more sincerely. 
Half an hour in the morning in complete concentration on the 
living-through of the day, and I should work wonders I But 
this all-important concentration is continually interrupted— 
interruptions which weaken it; sometimes deliberately aban¬ 
doned for concentration on matters of admittedly inferior im¬ 
portance ! Strange! One can only stick to it. 

It is humiliating that I cannot get through one single day 
without wounding or lightly abrading the sensibility of others, 
without wasting time and brain-power on thoughts that I do 
not desire to think, without 5deldmg to appetites that I despise 1 
I am so wrapped up in myself that I, if anyone, ought to succeed 
in a relative self-perfection. I aim as much from love of per¬ 
fection and scorn of inefficiency as for my own happiness. I 
honestly think I care quite as much for other people’s happiness 
as for my own ; and that is not saying much for my love of my 
own happiness. Love of justice, more than outraged sensibility 
at the spectacle of suffering and cruelty, prompts me to support 
social reforms. I can and do look at suffering with scientific 
(artistic) coldness. I do not care. I am above it. But I want 
to hasten justice, for its own sake. I think this is fairly sincere ; 
perhaps not quite. I don’t think I scorn people ; I have none 
of that scorn of inferior people (i.e. of the vast majority of 
people) which is seen in many great men. I think my view is 
greater than theirs. Clumsiness in living is what I scorn: 
systems, not people. And even systems I can excuse and 
justify to myself. 

Monday, May 2 $th. 

It occurred to me, for the first time I do believe, that women, 
when very intimate, have coohiesses and difficulties just as men 
do and perhaps more. I had always unthinkingly assumed that 
women, on such terms, always understood each other and held 
together perfectly. I can see the origin of my error, dimly ; it 
has sometliing to do with the idea of women solidifying them¬ 
selves together in a little group as distinguished from the whole 
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male sex, of them understanding each other so much better than 
any man could understand them, that they understand and 
sympathize with each other to absolute perfection. Curious 
misconception, but natural. 

I see that at bottom, I have an intellectual scorn, or the scorn 
of an intellectual man, for all sexua'-physical manifestations. 
They seem childish to me, unnecessar-^ symptoms and symbols 
of a spiritual phenomenon. (Yet few I nglishmen could be more 
perversely curious and adventurous than I am in just those 
manifestations.) I can feel myself de pising them at the very 
moment of deriving satisfaction from 1 lem, as if I were pla>dng 
at being a child. And even as regard i spiritual affection, I do 
not like to think that I am dependc it spiritually, to even a 
slight degree, on anyone. I do not lil i to think that I am not 
absolutely complete and sufficient in ii yself to myself. I could 
not ask for a caress, except as a mat er of form, and to save 
the amour-propre of her who I knew was anxious to confer 
it. 

Two hours' walk in the rain in the h )rest this after-tea, when 
ideas for my play, my novel, and a story “ The Cat and Cupid " 
simply bubbled up out of me. 

Tuesday, May 2 Uh, 

It must be very difficult, I think, to be really generous, i.e. to 
give something which you need. I doubt whether in this strict 
sense I have ever been really generous in all my life. I felt it 
this afternoon, in talking with E., when it was a question of 
giving £20 before I had heard definitely from my architect that 
the landlord at Paris had undertaken to refund m}^ deposit. I 
might really want that £20, and though I decided at once to give 
it I gave it, not from a spontaneous instinct of generosity, but 
unwillingly (within myself), and in obedience to my ideas of 
rightness and propriety. Something forced me to give it. 
This is not generosity. 

I have now added to my daily affairs a little systematic stud}' 
of French, a little miscellaneous reading, and a little odd writing 
work, which for the moment is to take the shape of translating 
Verlaine. So, after being here over a month, I have at last got 
into my desired routine, completely. 

This morning I read through Part One of novel, and thought 
it was devilish good. To-morrow I begin Part III. 
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May 2 yth, 

My birthday. 41. I read some of the memoirs of Boston ^ 
to-day. Of course morbidly religious, but very well written. I 
can conceive that the average of writing at the end of the 17th 
cent, was higher than it is to-day. 

Friday, May 2gth. 

Just to note what the Bal des Quat'z Arts was in 1908. Cal- 
vocoressi went to this year's ball, being officially invited as a 
director of the Russian opera. He said that there were a large 
number of women there absolutely naked, and many men who 
wore nothing better than a ceinture of bones which concealed 
nothing. Calvo said that on leaving at 4 a.m. he saw a naked 
woman calmly standing outside in the street, smoking a cigar¬ 
ette, surrounded by a crowd of about 200 people. He said he 
had heard that afterwards a procession of nudities was formed 
and went down the Champs Elysees. The ball was held at the 
" Bowling Palace " (or some such hall) at Neuilly, so as to be 
‘ out of bounds' of the City. 

He took me yesterday afternoon to make the acquaintance of 
the Godebskis,^ at Valvin. Husband, wife, 2 small kids. Poles. 
Among the most charming people I have ever met. Purely 
artistic. Godebski once ov/ned and edited a little review. 
Looks like a Jew but is not one. I saw on a table a copy of 
Mallarme's Divagations ", with the envoi from the author 
" A son vieil ami, Godebski." Not interested in anything but 
artistic manifestations. I said I had gas and they hadn’t. 
Godebski said he didn’t like gas-lamps. I said : " For cooking." 
" Yes," he said, carelessly, " but with alcohol and oil they can 
manage." Didn’t care a damn about inconveniences. A whole 
crowd of artistic youth there; various French accents. A 
picturesque, inconvenient house, full of good and bad furniture 
in various styles. A large attic, with rafters, formed the salon ; 
a good grand piano in it. Deodat de Severac played his new 
suite. He seemed a very simple sincere person, especially in his 
ingenuous explanations of his music : “ J’ai voulu ^voquer. 

^ A General Account of My Life Thomas Boston ( 1677 - 1732 ) was 
a Scottish divine and theological writer. His book was republished in 
1908 . 

* Cepa Godebsld became an intimate friend of Arnold Bennett. He is 
a painter of considerable repute in Paris. 
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J’ai voulu 6voquer/* again and again. Curious ; Everybody was 
enthusiastic about the inventive fancy shown in knockabout 
turns on English music-halls. By chance this was all they found 
on this occasion to praise about England. But Mme Godebski 
said to me, “ I love the English language and everything English.” 

I worked well at ” Old Wives* Tale ** yesterday, but indiffer¬ 
ently to-day. I lack male society. A monotonous effect. Also 
the gardener spent too much money on stocking the garden. So 
that to-night I felt as if I wanted a ch inge rather acutely. 

Tuesday, June 2 nd, 

Gradually got involved in one of my periodic crises of work, 
from which I emerged last night, having written the first chapter 
of Part III of ” Old Wives* Tale **, a ^,300 word story (” Cat 
and Cupid **) and two articles. Cor uderable inconvenience 
from sleeplessness. 

Lately acquired these books : Tasso, ” Gerusalemme '*, etc.; 
Ste Beuve, ” Livre d’Amour ** ; Merrill, ” Poesies 1887-1897 ” ; 
Coulangheon, '' Lettres k deux femmes **; J. de Gourmont, 

Henri de Regnier.*’ And probably one or two others that 
I can’t recall. 

Wednesday, June yd, 

Paris yesterday, upon Calvo’s invitation to see ” Boris Godoim- 
off ** at the opera. Very fine. Especially chorus and general 
completeness of production. Impression left of the barbaric 
quality of Russia; and its intense earnestness in art also. As 
to the composition, assuredly great. No close construction in 
it, its construction must certainly have been a matter of hap¬ 
hazard—I don’t care what anyone says to the contrary ; made 
one feel the unimportance of great skill in construction. Look 
at the haphazard way in which all Goethe’s things were con¬ 
structed. Uncanny effect of seeing suddenly a masterpiece of 
which one had scarcely heard and of which one knew nothing, 
and yet which was written in 1874 or published then. 

I went ‘ behind * afterwards with Calvo. After all, the romance 
of the organization of these affairs interests me quite as much as 
the art work. Vast stage. Not well agence, I went to see the 
foyer de la danse; got it lighted up specially for me. Most 
disappointing. Quite small with the end waU one vast mirror. 
Piffling, compared to its traditions. I should say not more than 
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long. Sloping floor: Curious the effect of the rail put 
iiTfiont of the seats, against the walls. Of course it is for the 
danseuses to hold on to while they practise their postures. But 
it seems as if it was to keep the dbonne admirers from touching 
the girls. Similar effect to that of the grilles behind which sit 
Arabs’ whores in Algeria. Eminently suitable to the character 
of the room. 

Chaliapine was great and profound. Calvo introduced us 
afterwards, on the stage. I hate these introductions, but I was 
glad to go through the tedium of this one. A very tall man, 
with a noble bearing and a fine face. He is undoubtedly a 
sublime artist. 

Much wandering about behind scenes after the performance. 
Inexpressibly tedious. The Calvos and we had drinks on the 
terrasse of Julien's. I was too exhausted to be intelligent. 
Bedroom in the hotel where every noise could be heard. Im¬ 
possible to sleep. When I heard an alarm-clock go off in the 
midst of these multitudinous sounds, that struck me as that rare 
thing, a reaUy humorous phenomenon, 

I was out at 8 a.m. to-day. Certainly what interests me is 
organization. Outside the Magasins du Louvre, the despatch of 
thousands of parcels in dozens of vans was in full swing. A 
great effect. When I returned, in less than an hour, everything 
had gone. At 8.25 the interior of the shop was in going order, 
and well sprinkled with customers. The employes had a strange 
«;^-tired air. 

I had the good luck to get a first ed. of Becque’s Les Cor- 
beauxat Stock’s for 4 frs. Tresse was the original publisher. 
They said it was their last copy. It ought to be fairly rare. 

I also bought, what I had been wanting for some weeks, 
ForeTs La Question SexueUe Also an album of Modes, 
1830-1870, extremement interessant, and most useful at this exact 
moment for OJd Wives’ Tale 

Wednesday, June 10th. 

I have now begun upon a modest but regular course of book¬ 
buying, and have worked up quite a pleasure in reading cata¬ 
logues. I read through Gougy’s catalogue of more than a 100 
pages on Sunday. Also I have got into the way of expecting 
books to arrive; when I have ordered a book I am impatient 
till it comes, and decidedly disappointed if it doesn’t come. 
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Further I am making a visitation of my books, and making 
discoveries of good things that I had absolutely forgotten. 
Thus to-day, having a bad headache, I found M^rimee's Por¬ 
traits and read the account of Beyle. Good. Also Freeman's 
primer of the history of Europe ^ wliich I have possessed for 
years, and often meant to open, but n<'ver have done till to-day. 
I found I had a good Elzevir Livy: it must be one of the smallest 
folios ever printed. Cause of headac le mysterious. Probably 
a slight touch of sim. I walked in th( sun yesterday afternoon, 
and I climbed into cherry-trees to g;dher cherries in the sun. 
No work this morning. 

Bought a fine 4th edition of Claris a Harlowe ”, and a most 
respectable edition tres estimee of Pas al. 

Godebski and his wife and Maurict Ravel, 2 and a nameless 
boy of about 20 came yesterday, very 1 te, for tea. My previous 
very agreeable impression of the God bskis was confirmed. 

Sunday, June i^th. 

Have had two books published lately Buried Alive ”, Wed¬ 
nesday 3rd Jime, and ” How to Live on 24 hours a day.” I 
don’t know the date on which this was published officially but 
within the last day or two. 

I gave Chapman and Hall a great idea for advertising ” Buried 
Alive ” : namely to place a sandwichman outside Mudie’s. The 
man was there at 9 a.m. on the 3rd. At 10.30 Mudie’s had sent 
down a message to C. and H. to say that if the man was not 
withdrawn they would send back what copies of the book they 
had already bought and ban the book entirely. So Waugh made 
the man promenade up and down Oxford Street instead. Auto¬ 
cratic. 

June 2 ^th. 

In my 15th Human Machine article in T,P’s Weekly, I wrote 
” Meat may go up in price—^it has done—but books won't. 
Admission to picture galleries and concerts and so forth will 
remain quite low. The views from Richmond Hill or Hindhead, 
or along Pall Mall at sunset, the smell of the earth, the taste of 
fruit and of kisses—these things are unaffected by the machina¬ 
tions of trusts and the hysteria of Stock Exchanges.” The 

^ “ A GeneraJ Sketch of European History 1872 . 

• The famous composer. 
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Westminster Gazette quoted this, and more, but it left out the 
words " and of kisses” Characteristic of the English newspaper I 
Seriously disturbed by my novel. It is an immensely com¬ 
plicated undertaking. I took a day off yesterday and went to 
Paris with W.W.K. chiefly for the Gaston La Touche exhibition. 
Rotten. He is always occupied with the feeblest S5anbolistic 
satire upon sensualism. Apes for men. Women dreaming of 
satyrs etc. But you see he really enjoys and admires the sensual 
spectacle. I could use up this show ironically in some descriptive 
passage very well. Regular life entirely upset by my novel. 

Among books recently acquired: J. Lewine, Bibliography 
of i8th cent, art and ill. books 7s. 6 d ,; Tonnelat, '' L'Expan- 
sion AUemande ''; G. PeUissier, “ Voltaire Philosophe ''; Dry- 
den and others, “ Satires of Juvenal and Persius 2 frs.; Th. 
Ribot, '' Psychologie Anglaise3 frs.; Dictionnaire de 
Tamour 4 frs.; Taine, “ Voyage aux Pyrfeees,*' 3 frs. ; A. 
France, Red Lily ” ] A. R. Wallace,'' My Life 6s. ; Lucianos 
True History ill., 2s.; Sargant and \\^ishaw, “ Guide Book 
to Books IS. 6 d, ; C. Dilke, The British Empire; A. 
Wolff,'' La haute noce ? ; Turgenev,'' Lettres k Mme Viardot 

Sunday, July igth, 

I don’t know when I wrote the last entry. 

I finished the third part ofThe Old Wives’ Tale ” on Tuesday 
last. Everything else gave way before it, and I simply did 
nothing but that book. It meant the utter defeat of ail other 
plans. I spent Wednesday in reading through the second part. 

To-morrow I shall begin to think about the fourth part of 
the novel. Reviews of Buried Alive ” and 24 hours a day ” 
have been simply excellent. But I have heard nothing encourag¬ 
ing about the sales of either book. 

Thursday, July 2'yyd. 

We returned to-day from a 3 days’ bicycling tour. Tuesday. 
Pithiviers, via Chapelle-la-Reine and Puiseaux. Yesterday. 
Chateau-Landon, via Beaumont. To-day home, via Nemours. 
Total expenses 49 frs. 15 c. I made a lot of notes. I also made 
5 sketches, which I am now trying to sell as illustrations for an 
article. We were immensely impressed by Chateau-Landon. 
On returning home it is always a damned nuisance to look 
through accumulated newspapers—especially reviews of novels, 
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and to read summaries of the publishing season which make no 
reference to one's self. 

Sunday, August '^oth. 

Finished '' The Old Wives' Tale " at 11.30 a.m. to-day. 200,000 
words. Now I can begin to keep this journal again. 

[Arnold Bennett set out on an ex'ended sketching tour in 
France on September 2nd, visiting Orleans, Brive, Souillac, 
Sajarc, Caussade, Fenagrols, Toulouso, etc., and returned to 
Paris on September 30th.— Editor.] 

Tuesday, October ()th. 

At 2 a.m. on Thursday the ist Oc\ we arrived in Paris. 
We had 2 \ days of fever in Paris. Though we did almost 
nothing I was excessively fatigued. "I le chief thing that inter¬ 
ested me was the organization of the Magasins du Louvre, just 
close to the hotel. In the way of a des« riptive background there 
is a great deal to be done there. It L the early hours, from 7 
to 9, say, that are the most interesting. I went to the Galeries 
Lafayette with Marguerite and had a few large, synthetic im¬ 
pressions about that. I was more than ever convinced of the 
unhappiness of the vast majority of the inhabitants of a large 
town—owing to overwork, too long work, and too little pay and 
leisure. I had more than ever the notion of a vast mass of 
stupidity and incompetence being exploited by a very small mass 
of cleverness, unjustly exploited. The glimpses of the advanced 
and mad luxury floating on that uneasy sea of dissatisfied labour 
grew more and more significant to me. I could have become 
obsessed by the essential wrongness of everything, had I not 
determined not to be so. These phenomena must be regarded 
in a scientific spirit, they must be regarded comparatively, or 
a complete dislocation of the mind might ensue. 

We reached home on Saturday at 5.30, I in an advanced state 
of exhaustion, and depressed by fatigue, (also by the defection 
of a servant—^not that that caused me any inconvenience). I 
went out into the forest on Sunday morning to find ideas for an 
article, and except that the odour was much finer, it was just 
like the height of summer. Crowds of people, some movement 
of pleasure-traffic, burning sunshine. This morning I walked 
for two hours in the park in search of my play, and I found a 
fairly complete scheme for the whole of it. Title to be, pro- 
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visionally: '' What the Public Wants: a tragedy in five Acts ^ 
—^really, of course, a satiric farce. I think I can now go ahead 
with it. 

Monday, December i^h. 

We left Fontainebleau and arrived at Dijon for dinner. H6tel 
de Bourgogne. Excellent steam-heated room 7 francs. Other¬ 
wise hotel not too well kept. It rained from the time of our 
advent till nearly 9 a.m. the next morning. I walked out at 
night, and saw a chemist make me a cachet of pyramidon. 
Mystery of cachets, for me, is now for ever gone. Genuine 
effect, in the main street, of a town consisting chiefly of con¬ 
fectioners and gingerbread makers. Trams floating about 
rumblingly and ramblingly all the time. Witnessed an encounter 
between a young and attractive grue and a young man. They 
knew each other. After standing for a time under the glass 
marquise of the principal drapery shop, she shut up her own 
umbrella, and they went off together under his. I got as far as 
the portals of an ' Alcazar ’ music-hall—all placards, and then 
came back to the hotel, and tried to read Huxley in bed. 
Couldn't. 

It is only at night, when there is little of it, comparatively, 
that you appreciate how much light there is when there is sup¬ 
posed to be none. At 3 a.m. you can discover traces of it every¬ 
where, and it has a very beautiful quality. 

All very well to say that only a really strong nature can say 

I was wrong," and that the inability to say it is a proof of 
weakness. Most people who say it say it impulsively, and are 
undoubtedly not only weak but capricious also in their judg¬ 
ments. It has got to be said very rarely, and with complete 
absence of theatricality. 

Our train for Switzerland was the Paris-Simplon day express. 
Very English. Chiefly Englishwomen. Their lack of charm was 
astounding, absolutely astounding. And their aristocratic, self- 
absorbed voices made me laugh. The English consciousness of 
superiority is sublime in its profound instructiveness. 

Vevey (quite dry—rain everywhere else). A different climate. 
Mild, sec, I bought a Swiss cigar, and we got into a tiny Swiss 
tram. Had the Swiss feeling. Feeling much intensified when, 

^ Produced at the Aldwych Theatre on May 2 , 1909 , and transferred 
to the Royalty three weeks later. 
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in the waiting room of the funicular, we found a vast musical 
box, which I caused to play for lo centimes. Really rather a 
good device, especially when you have 45 minutes to wait. 

I was so anxious to see the panorama this morning {Wednesday 
16th Deer) that I slept badly. I thought it wonderful, but I was 
disappointed because it seemed so sm ill. I had expected some¬ 
thing much bigger. Well, it has been '' growing on'' me all 
day. I thought the highest mountai is on the opposite side of 
the lake were about 3,000 or 4,000 ft high. I found the Dent 
du Midi was about 10,000 ft. high. I thought this Dent was 8 
or 10 miles off. I found it was 24 mi]f.s off (38 kilometres). My 
opinion of the panorama is going ip every minute. I can 
understand that it is one of the finej- in Suisse, Sloppy snow 
ever}rwhere under foot. Not cold enc jgh, they say. Below us, 
cloud effects on lake continually char jing. Really the scene is 
enchantingly beautiful. We see Veve} as though from a balloon. 
At night its lights are fairy-like—I wish there was another 
word. Can’t find one instantly. 

Thursday, December lyth. 

In the basement of this hotel, very dark with windows that look 
on a wall that supports the earth, is the laundry, where human 
beings work all day at washing linen. We live on the top of all 
that, admiring fine literature, and the marvellous scenery. And 
to-day the cloud scenery, floating above the lake and below us, 
was especially marvellous. 

The library I brought away with me consisted of 3 vols. of 

Les Origines de la France Contemporaine " Notes sur 
Angleterre ”, ” Graindorge ”, 2 vols. of Huxley’s Essays, 

Andrew Lang’s ” Origins of Religion”, Lyall’s ” Asiatic 
Studies ”, ” The Ancient Wisdom ”, ” The Prelude ”, “ Les 
jeux rustiques et divins ”, ” La vie de Henri Brulard ”; 
Davies’s ” Nature Poems ” ; Moreas’ ” Paysages et Sentiments ”, 
” Ainsi parla Zarathustra ”, a vol. of Plutarch, a vol. of Mon¬ 
taigne, ” L’lle des Pingouins ”, a vol. of ” Memoires d’Outre- 
Tombe ”, ” King Lear ”, ” Le hasard au Coin du feu ”, Con¬ 
fessions of St. Augustine, Baedeker’s Switzerland, Pennell’s 
“ Normandy ” (to imitate the sketches), Whitaker’s Almanack, 
Roget’s Thesauraus, Bellow’s Fr.-Engl. Diet., ” La Quenille ” 
by Charles Derennes, Tauchnitz selections from Swinburne, 
Renee Mauperin, ” Inferno ”, Maxims of La Rochefoucauld, 
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Michelin Guide, Brit. Museum Guide to Manuscripts. Thirty- 
five volumes. 

But the only books that I really do mean to read are Les 
Origines ** Confessions of St. Augustine and Le hasard au 
Coin du feu The rest are simply brought in case I might want 
something. It is the surest way to avoid reading. And I should 
like to avoid reading for about a month. To-day I began a 
story. 

A youngish Englishman with his wife, and a boy of about ten. 
I saw a large red book on their table at dinner, and this intrigued 
me. I talked to the man after dinner. Indian civil service 
(anyhow, something in India). A brick-coloured face. Monoton¬ 
ous voice. Tall and thin. Takes The Times. Very cautious 
in his statements. Talking about India, he said the hotels were 
pretty bad, but not dear, and that travelling was not at all 
impossible. As to administration, he said that ' we had been 
treating them too kindly, and they didn't understand it.’ Ex¬ 
actly, to a word, the phrase one hears and reads in novels, etc. 
Still, when I said that we had no moral right in India at all; 
that it was simple cheek on our part, he quite agreed. 

He was also sympathetic towards the Indian princes and 
aristocracy. He said he had read in the train the whole of the 
previous night, except about half an hour. I began to brighten 
up at this, and approached the book. But it was only a feeble 
popularization of the court-life etc. of Queen Anne. The next 
day he appeared with another red book—Marie Corelli's In 
Holy Orders ". I then gave up hope. To-night I asked him 
what he thought of Morley's ^ speech on the Indian situation. 
He said he had only read the summary of it. I said I had read 
it all. He said very cautiously, that'' they seemed to be going 
on the right hnes " ; but evidently he had large reservations to 
make. He talked about the mistake of regarding India as one 
nation, and about the difficulties caused by religion and caste. 
He agreed that the partition of Bengal was a mistake. He did 
not say what he thought of Macdonnell's ^ speech advising the 
re-integration of Bengal. Pretty good man, Macdonnell, isn't 

*Lord Morley was Secretary of State for India. On the occasion of 
the 50 th Anniversary of the assumption by the Crown of the Government 
of India, a policy of representative institutions was outlined as an ideal 
to be aimed at. 

* Lord Macdonnell, Lieut.-Governor of N.W. Provinces. 
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he ? " I said. He hesitated a long time, and then reluctantly 
said ' YesHe said Macdonnell was very good in India, but 
was not liked. He surprised me by saying that Lord Curzon 
had a tendency in any dispute between an Englishman and a 
native to take the side of the native. He—it seemed to me— 
condemned this as one of Lord C’s gravest mistakes. 

Monday, December 21s/. 

We luged to-day for the first time. It was pointed out to me 
that hat-pins were dangerous. A yo ng Scotch girl offered to 
take me in tow after I had made one Dr two excursions myself. 
So I got behind her. Til take your she said. And took 
them. No accidents. 

Christmas Eve, 1908. 

The Anglo-Indian recently described i? a major in the army. I 
only learnt this to-night. It probably accounts for his excellent 
stupidity which inspires respect. His wife, at first very reharba- 
live, grows more likeable every day. Some of them began talking 
about Suffragettes last night after I had said to the Major, seeing 
him reading The Times, '' So Christabel is out, it seems.” ^ A 
Yorkshire young woman asked Mrs. Major if she was a sym¬ 
pathizer. ” On the contrary ”, said Mrs. Major, ” I am very 
much ashamed of them ”. The usual rot was talked. However 
Mrs. Major said that she thought women ought to be on certain 
committees. The young Yorkshire lass said she thought woman's 
place was the home. (It is incredible how people still talk) I 
then burst out, impatiently : ” Yes, and what about the millions 
of them that have to leave home every day to earn a living ? 
What about the mill girls, and the typists ? ” This quite un¬ 
settled them. They then agreed that unmarried women ought 
to have the vote. But their whole talk and all the phrases they 
used, were too marvellously stupid. 

Xmas Day, 1908. 

Xmas dinner. 40 people. Two strangers came in for dinner, 
and had to have a table in middle of room. 

^ There had been an attempt on October 13 to '* rushthe House of 
Commons and a serious disturbance took place in Parliament Square. 
Mrs. Pankhurst and her daughter Christabel were arrested and sent to 
prison. 
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Lights turned out for entry of blue-buming Xmas pudding. 
Adnirable dinner. 

[Arnold Bennett spent Christmas in the hotel at Vevey where 
he remained for several weeks. His journal at this period consists 
of details of Christmas festivities and the personalities of his 
fellow visitors which do not appear to be necessary to this volume. 
—Editor.] 

December 31s/. 

Dance. Games. God Save the Queen, and varied songs at the 
hotel. God save the Queen (or King) in various languages. 
Servants watching eagerly at nothing from behind a curtained 
window. 

I'' I have never worked so hard as this year, and I have not 
earned less for several years. But I have done fewer sUlier 
things than usual. 

I wrote Buried Alive J of '' The Old Wives* Tale **, 
What the public wants **, The Human Machine **, '' Literary 
Taste: How to form it **; about half a dozen short stories, 
including A Matador in the Five Towns **; over sixty news* 
paper articles. 

Total words, 423,500. 
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Friday, January 8tk 

I wrote the first chapter of new humorous novel ^ (5,200 words) 
on Sunday and Monday. Spent Tu* sday and Wednesday in 
bed with a consequent migraine. Wa‘ very feeble on Thursday, 
and managed to write a New Age artic 3 and a lot of correspond- 
dence, and to do a drawing for an i lustrated article to-day. 

After my row with '' Claudius Ck ir^ in to-day's 

British Weekly an apology from him, and a signed review by 
Prof. John Adams of The Human Machine "—I think the 
first regular review of a book of mine that has ever appeared in 
the BW, C. C. once based an article on Fame and Fiction ", 
but it was not a review. It was merely an insolence. 

Miss Sains told me that she had known Rhoda Broughton, 
who had had sisters who didn't treat her properly, and that the 
ill-used sister in her early books was herself. Miss Sains had 
also met Mrs. Humphrey Ward. '' A charming woman. So 
nice. Always took two years over a novel. So particular. 
Always began by making a lot of extracts from other books, 
which she used in her own books. Her own books were largely 
made up of ideas collected from other books." In short the 
usual clumsy crude account of a writer by a person ignorant of 
composition, and yet giving a rough notion of the truth, uncon¬ 
sciously. 

Saturday^ January gth. 

Maiden, aged about 30. Self-conscious. Big nose and eyes, and 
big features generally. Badly dressed. What is characteristic 
about her is her pose in an arm chair at night, needle-working. 
One arm always on chair arm. Looks intently at her work, with 

1 “ The Card 

* The pseudonym of Sir W. Robertson Nicoll, editor of the paper. 
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virginal expression, while others are talking. Then at intervals 
looks up suddenly; you can't see her eyes for the white gleam 
of her spectacles, and she seems to embrace the whole room, 
or perhaps the talker alone, in a wide, candid, ingenuous glance 
as of surprise, as if sa5dng slowly: '' What the hell are you 
talking about ? " 

A honeymoon pair came the other night. Across the dining¬ 
room they looked immensely distinguished. He might have 
been a brother of Rostand. Fine nose. White hands. She 
seemed mysterious in a da Vinci way. I made sure he was some 
sort of an artist. No. He proved to be in business. When 
we saw them close to in the little reading-room —intense vul¬ 
garity of gesture, movement, etc. He seemed more like a bar¬ 
ber's assistant and she a vendeuse mal elevee. Long time since 
I have been so taken in. Interesting to watch how gestures 
effective at a distance (theatrical) grew vulgar close at hand. 

I did 4 sketches and i water-colour to-day, and found all sorts 
of ideas for novel, easily. 

Sunday, January loth. 

Miss Sains related stories of a young woman well known to 
her who had charge of a creche of 30 infants*, and amused herself 
one day by changing all their clothes so that at night they could 
not be identified, '' and many of them never were identified," 
said Miss Sains. '' I knew all her brothers and sisters too. She 
wanted to go into a sisterhood, and she did, for a month. Ihe 
only thing she did there was one day she went into the laundry 
and taught all the laundry-maids to polka. She was such a 
merry girl." Said Miss Sains simply. 

Monday, January 11th, 

Madame Posfay was in the courtyard of the palace at the time 
of the murder of the King and Queen of Servia, but knew no¬ 
thing. “ What are they throwing bolsters out of the windows 
for ? " she asked. It was the bodies, 

Thursday, January z^th. 

A lake fish for dinner last night called Ombre, It smelt bad, and 
I did not taste it; the smell was too much. M. said it tasted a 
little bad. I seemed to taste it in all the food afterwards. It 
smelt all over the dining-room, and I could distinctly feel the 
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smell of it in my stomach this morning. I taxed the head 
waiter with it this morning and by dint of assurances, he being 
an honest man he convinced me that it was quite fresh. It is 
by some people considered a delicacy, and it costs 4 francs a 
kilo. But he said it scarcely ever suited English people, and he 
had formerly told the landlady that :t was a mistake to serve. 
Wliat we regard as tainted is its natural fresh taste. The flesh 
is very soft. He said the fishermen c lught it too young, would 
not give the fish a chance to matur . 

Monday, January TSth. 

Miss Blenkinsop, on American sleeping -cars : A lot of student 

girls were in the same car with me. T hey all got into their beds 
about 8 p.m., wearing fancy jackets, and they sat up and ate 
candy. I was walking up and down and every time I passed 
they implored me to have some cand^ , and they implored each 
other to try to persuade me. They w( re mostly named * Sadie 
At I p.m. they ordered drinks rounc. They had been eating 
candy all the time. I was obliged to have a drink with them. 
At 5 the next morning they were all sitting up again and eating 
candy."' 

Magnificent weather since Saturday. 

Sunday, January 2^th, 

Thursday—goose. Friday evening bilious attack. But it did 
not stop me from working. Yesterday I finished the first third 
of '' Denry the Audacious And ideas still coming freely! 
To-day it occurred to me to utilise my Jacob Tonson column 
in the New Age for the material of a book on the subject of the 
modem novel, its future, its moral, etc. etc. After arranging 
cill my ideas for next chapter this morning, I arranged ideas for 
first chapter of this book on the novel this afternoon. 

Arranged with Tauchnitz to abridge the Old Wives' Tale " 
so that he can get it into 2 vols. A damned nuisance, yet I 
secretly consider myself fortunate to get it in. I had begun to 
think the thing was off. 

Letter from Waugh to-day to say that the book still selling, 
and their town traveller anxious that no new book should appear 
till this has run its course. All very healthy. A fourth edition 
is now quite possible. I had not in the least hoped for this 
1 Subsequently published as '* The Card 
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success. It alters the value of all my future books. Yet I was 
depressed all afternoon because I could not make a sketch. 
Another proof that public success is no guarantee whatever of 
happiness or even content. I think it makes no difference. 

In becoming acquainted with people you uncover layer after 
layer. Using the word in my sense, one person may be the most 
distinguished of a crowd on the first layer, another on the second, 
and so on. Until after uncovering several layers, you may 
ultimately come to a person who, down below, is the most dis¬ 
tinguished of all—on that layer. The final result may be quite 
unexpected. I suppose that the inmost layer is the most im¬ 
portant, but each has its importance. 

Wednesdayy January 2yth. 

Finished to-day the fifth ' deed 'of' Denry the Audacious ", It 
is pretty good. Probably too good for a serial. Also received 
a copy of the third edition of " The Old Wives' Tale ", and began 
to cut passages of it so as to make it short enough forTauchnitz. 
Not so difficult as I expected it to be, but nevertheless a desolating 
and unsatisfactory business. Arthur Waugh wrote me that it 
was ' a sacrilege '. 

Although I now do more work, more regularly than ever I did, 
I feel tired more definitely and more consciously than I did four 
or five years ago. I remember when I was writing " Leonora " 
at the Hotel du Quai Voltaire, I used to go out into the Rue de 
Rivoli (towards the end of the book) with a sensation as if the 
top of my head would come off. But I did not recognize it as 
fatigue, simply as the result of worry, a nuisance. I can now 
work hard all morning and I feel tired, and I know that if I kept 
on after lunch I should probably be ill. But by consciously 
refusing to think of my work, by vegetating, I can be sure that 
by tea-time I shall be restored, and can work again for a bit 
without letting myself in for a bilious attack. But I have to 
menager myself. 

On Monday and yesterday afternoons I wrote the first chapter 
of a book about novel-writing and the fiction-reading public, 
which will appear in pieces over Jacob Tonson's name. I was 
most enthusiastic over it. I calculate that in twenty weeks it 
will be done, and a striking book ready to be published. This 
is an extra. The notion probably came to me from my instinc¬ 
tive hatred of wasting newspaper articles. I hate to think that 
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anything I write is bad enough, or fragmentary enough, to be 
lost for ever in the files of a paper. 

I am writing a pretty good lot, but I am not doing much else. 
Not yet at the end of the second vohune of Les Origines — 
in two months. No other reading, except newspapers as usual, 
and bits of Poe. Rather startled by the ist classness of some 
of Poe's lyrics, such as the " Haunted Palace 

In weather, the season continues b id. Two days of fog or 
mist, then one day of splendid simshin And so on. No snow 
on the south face of the mountain. In the mountain, in the 
protected folds, large quantities of snow. I go walks there, and 
follow tracks made by an animal aL ne—I don't know what 
animal. When there is the least dan ,"er of slipping, I think: 

If I fell and sprained my ankle it ^v'ould probably mean my 
death." This is quite exciting, half j leasant, half unpleasant. 
When venturing up a steep slope to fine a possible path, I think : 
" I ought not to do this." The great danger is certainly that 
of exposure after an accident. 

I am always meaning to write charat ter sketches of people in 
the hotel—as exercise—but I never do. The fact is that to 
write a 65,000 word book, full of novel incident, in two months, 
and a showy travailUe article once a week, leaves one with not 
much energy. The time-table has to be followed with exactitude, 
and it is assez juste, 

A middle-aged Dutchman instructs me in billiards most 
evenings. 

February 8th, 

R- a man fresh from Cambridge (Queens' C.) said that 

religion was very strong there. Prayer-meetings etc. A group 
of six had prayed for him because he played poker. He said 
also that socialism was very strong in Cambridge, and referred 
to the New Age as something notoriously brilliant and powerful. 

A neurasthenic in the hotel. Very tall, thin, aged about 24, 
rather elegant. I saw him on the morning after his arrival. 
He came down early to breakfast in pumps—a fairly mad thing 
to do. Then he was not seen again. Red-haired. Fils de 
famille de Paris. Wanted to bring the valet with him but his 
parents wouldn't let him. Arrived here, couldn't bear to be 
alone in his room. Then imagined himself ill and had a profes¬ 
sional nurse in. His mother was telegraphed for. She came 
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last night, and was very cross. Said it was always the same when 
her son travelled alone. She was very angry about him having 
a nurse. The doctor came this morning. Continental doctors 
are up early. This johnny must have caught the 7.15 funicular 
at Vevey. Grey-haired, heavy clod-hopping man of 55. Very 
Swiss in bearing. The nurse very gaily cheerful. Probably has 
a soft thing on. 

The maUYe d*hotel began telling me stories of neurasthenics. 
He said there was one at another hotel here who imagined that 
he could not bear anyone on either side of him or above him or 
below him. So that he had to pay for five rooms. 

Parson came on Saturday. After dinner he goes upstairs, 
puts on a short coat and comes down with a pipe. I had some 
little talk with him yesterday at breakfast. Little finicking 
voice. Slightly deaf. About 50 or so. I asked him what 
bishop he was under. A pause after this question had been 
discussed, and then he said suddenly that he was glad a magpie 
had been seen in the garden. Bishop reminded me of magpies 
. . . Magpie dress, you know; black and white."' This is a 
fair sample of him. 

Tuesday, February <)th. 

Keen frost and bright sunshine. I went to toboggan down a 
steep slope, but when it came to the point I was afraid and 
started half-way down, and rolled over. Afterwards I would 
not try from the top, though twice I climbed to the top meaning 
to do it. Curious. No danger as snow thick. But I had the' 

Thursday, February 11th, 

Finished to-day the shortening of '' The Old Wives" Tale "' for 
Tauchnitz. I have cut out 30,000 words, or Aths. There was 
scarcely a line which I did not regret. 

Snow. When it snows the temperature rises. Yet the 
women generally put on an extra shawl in the hotel, because the 
aspect outside is white. No arguing with them. 

Friday, February izth. 

Girl with voluptuous laugh, short and frequent. Half Scotch, 
half English. Age 24. Very energetic, obstinate, and ' slow 
in the uptake'. Red cheeks. Good looking. Athletic. Shy 
—or rather coy. Always the voluptuous laugh being heard, 
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all over the hotel. A wanton laugh, most curious. Her voice 
also has a strange voluptuous quality. They say the Scotch 
women are femmes de temperament. This one must be, extremely 
so. And her athleticism must be an instinctive remade contre 
Vamour. Manners and deportment quite irreproachable, save 
for this eternal, rippling, starthng lauq^h. It becomes more and 
more an obsession. One waits to hear it. 

Tuesday, February lAth. 

Up in the woods. Long snow pa h. Greenish-brown-black 
colour of wood cut and uncut coming often in the distance, or 
rather flaming out with a spark or spc ': of ochreish raw wood— 
the end of a fresh-cut log. Immense amount of wood-cutting 
on the mountain-side. All the upwarc paths lead up to and stop 
at either a farm or a wood-cutting lace. The paths seldom 
join each other. They are nearly aU blind. But this morning 
in a snowstorm I found a path that lec clear over the top of the 
mountain to the southern slope ; a lo ig way. It stopped at a 
wood-cutting, or diminished rather to a track of a dog’s feet, 
which went under a hedge and reappeared on the other side. 
But the slope was too steep for me to follow. I could see Attalens. 
So I had to turn back. Clouds broke, and strong sunshine. 

Yesterday I finished three-quarters of Denry the Auda¬ 
cious ”. I think that in book form I shall call it The Card 
Good honest everyday work, vitiated by my constant thought 
of a magazine public. 

Saturday, February 20th. 

I got from the New Age new novels by John Galsworthy, Barry 
Pain, R. Le Gallienne and Mrs. Nesbit. Reminded me of 
reviewing days.^ Tedious. Disappointing, except the Barry Pain, 
which I could read. I won’t do any more of this quasi-reviewing. 

Acquired: 

“ Confessions ” P. Verlaine. Portrait by Anquetin. 

Finished loth chapter of “ Denry the Audacious ” to-day. 

I had a letter from Lee Mathews saying he could positively 
sen ** What the Public Wants ” to Hawtrey,* and possibly to 

^ Respectively : “ Fraternity “ The Gifted Family ” Little Dinners 
with the Sphinx”, and ” Daphne in Fitzroy Square”. 

* He played Sir Charles Wogan on the production of the play at the 
Royalty Theatre, May, 1909 . 
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Lena Ashwell; but that he had read it to Tree and supped with 
Tree, and that Tree could not see anything in it at all. My 
thoughts are now disturbed by theatrical matters. 

Thursday, February 2$th. 

Fifteen degrees C. of cold this morning at 7 a.m., 13° at 8.15. 
I went*out yesterday afternoon. Strong north-east wind and 
very hard frost. I had my face wrapped up, but after a mile I 
could not stand it any longer, and had to come home. It was 
a terrifying and very painful cold: the keenest I have been in. 

Finished this morning last chapter but one of Denry ** or 
" The Card So busy with this, and advance articles for the 
New Age, that no time or disposition for a journal. 

Friday, February 26th, 

Marguerite and Pauline Smith came back from Vevey to-day 
with particulars of a maniaque shop there, where, when you 
had bought an article it was taken from you and a number given 
in exchange. You then, after purchasing all you wanted, paid 
at the desk, and then went to another part of the shop, where 
were a number of pigeon-holes numbered. Your articles were 
then taken out of the pigeon-holes corresponding to your niimbers 
and wrapped up. The wrapping up cotdd not begin till you had 
paid. At the wrapping-up place were a number of little brown 
paper bags containing pieces of string. Each bag had a different 
length of string. The packer chose a suitable length from the 
bag containing pieces only of that length. One can imagine the 
fussiness, indeed mania, of the proprietor, and hell of a time that 
the girls employed in it must have. 

I found quite early this morning all the ideas for last chapter 
of novel. This afternoon I reviewed Barry Pain, Galsworthy, 
Le Gallienne, and Mrs. Nesbit for the New Age, Quite like old 
times. I fell at once in my old quiet habits of reviewing; but 
the stuff written was, I think, much better—certainly had more 
souplesse. 

More and more struck by Tchekoff, and more and more 
inclined to write a lot of very short stories in the same technique. 
As a fact, The Death of Simon Fuge written long before I 
had read Tchekoff, is in the same technique, and about as good. 
Though to say anything is as good as Ward No. 6 in '' The 
Black Monk wants a bit of nerve. 
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Tuesday, March 2nd. 

I finished Denry" or The Card" yesterday at ii a.m. 
Began it on Jan. i, I think. 64,000 words. Stodgy, no real 
distinction of any sort, but well invented, and done up to the 
knocker, technically, right through. 

To-day we leave, at 2.19, from Vevey. 

Monday, March 8th. 

Paris. Renaissance Theatre. J*en a; plein le dos de Margot,*' 
by CourteUne et Pierre Wolff. Not a bad thing. A sort of a 
passable thing, but not as good as it o ight to have been. The 
sort of a thing that a lettered persot. could just sit through 
without being offended or fatigued. Usual liaison business. 
Guitry's mistress, Desclos, seemed to b making progress. She 
can play a passive role very well. 

Then : Le Juif Polonais." Enori lously naif and simple. 
Quite interesting, as primitivism. The:e must be some quality 
in it, or it could not have lived so long. Guitry showing all his 
customary restraint and fineness. Quite different from Irving. 
But my impression remains that Irving's ecstasies of fright and 
remorse were pretty good too. Curious, on Friday, how Madame 
M. talked enthusiastically about Guitry. But she always does, 
whenever he is mentioned. I mean curious that a tout a fait 
petite hourgeoise should so often have such right perceptions 
about art. 

Dined with the D-s on Thursday. D. had had some 

business with the commissaire de police du quartier, with whom 
he is on very good terms, and in the well-furnished bureau of 
the commissaire he saw a picture by Harpignies A gift ", 
said the commissaire. " The old man and I had a little business 
together not long since ... II avait houspille une petite Me." 
And the old man is about 80. Thus these things can be arranged 
in Paris. 

Exposition de la Soci^te des Aquarellistes Fran^ais at Georges 
Petit's. I went to pick up hints about technique. General 
level very low. Coming out, I met procession of autos depositing 
elegant women at the door. I doubt if the auto has yet been 
properly done from the elegant and the purely romantic qualities 
it has. Then, similar thought to that caused by the Debussy 

^ Henri Harpignies, the famous landscape painter ( 1819 - 1916 ). He 
liad an exhibition in London when he was 94 . 
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singer at Ullmans—all those painters having painted for a year 
to give, ostensibly, momentary pleasure to a few elegant un¬ 
understanding persons. Something fine about the notion some¬ 
where. I thought I could work it up for The Glimpse. 

England. 

We left Paris on Saturday, Mch. 6 at 8.25. Traversing hundreds 
of miles of snow. 

Gestures and style of people walking down to work past the 
Mater's window in the morning ought to be noticed. There are 
young men who seem so absorbed in a pipe as to be smoking it 
with their whole bodies. General dehberation and heaviness. 

Thursday, March 11th. 

Went to meeting of Tunstall Town Council in the afternoon (of 
which notes elsewhere). On the way there, down Scotia Rd., I 
saw a knot of girls here and there who had obviously left their 
work on a bank to come out and watch. Heads wrapped up in 
cotton against powdery workshops. Standing still in raw 
cold, very ill-clad. They were waiting for a funeral to pass. 
I saw this funeral just starting from a cottage lower down. The 
hearse just moving from the side of the road to the middle, and 
the procession hopping over snow heaps to join in. Two women, 
noses in handkerchiefs, immediately behind hearse. They 
seemed to place their hkfs. in position and to begin to cry just as 
procession started. About 15 or 20 men behind. Quite half 
without overcoats. You thought of the waiting hatless at the 
grave etc. Extremely foul and muddy road, and a raw day. 
Crowd blocking the pavement in front of the house. Burly 
Podmore elbowing his way through it to get in. As I forced my 
way past, smell, and sound of cr3dng came from the house. 

Sunday, March 14/A. 

Lunch of the N. Staffs. Liberal Federation at the N.S. Hotel 
yesterday. There was nothing specially to notice, except the 
inferior quality of the speeches, including Lord Crewe's. But 
Mills, of the Manchester Guardian, said that he was much better 
in the House of Lords. 

Hawtrey, after accepting What the Public Wantson his 
own—that is, so far as he was concerned—found himself obliged 
to refuse it because his sjmdicate funked it. He said he thought 
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he could ultimately have persuaded them, but we would not give 
him time. This is yet another instance of the way in which 
plays are chosen. This was on Thursday. On Friday, Trench 
wrote me definitely commissioning a play, subject to seeing a 
scenario. 

Thursday, i8/A. Dinner with Lee Mathews, and went with 
him to see Waller in the " Musketeers' A humiliating spectacle. 

Tuesday i6^A. Saw Pinker: an i Whitten lunched with 
me at Gatti's and invited me to Om;.r Khayyam Club dinner. 

Lunched with Herbert Trench at United Universities Club and 
heard about his rather airy plans for high-class theatre. 

Friday, igth. Lunch at Frank Harris’s, and met Newbould, 
Crawley and John Tweed. 

Thursday, 25/^. Lunch at Ritz with Newbould, Harrises 
being there. New Gallery. Conder pictures. Tea at Carlton. 

Friday, 26th. Fraternity ” dinner offered to me. It is to 
be noted that I spoke for 35 minutes 
Saturday, Dinner at Goolds. Notable drive through Maida 
Vale regions, especially Blomfield Road and its canals. 

Sunday, 28/A. Sharpes here for the evening. Papa et fils 
played Borodine. 

Monday, March zgth. 

No time nor inclination to keep journals. Last week I wrote 
two articles for New Age and a short story for Tillotsons. 

Tuesday, March ^oih. 

Yesterday. Stage Society. Thoroughly bad one-act play by 
Margaret Mack. Goodish play “ The Fountain ” by a Mr. 
Calderon. Orchestral concert at night at R.C.M. 

To-day. Limch with Lee Mathews and Hawtrey at the Arts 
Club. Called later on Charles Morley [editor of] P.M, Magazine. 
Tea with Orage. Miss Beatrice Tina, Francis Grierson, and his 
secretary. Grierson made a peculiar effect on me. 

Thursday, April 1st. 

Wednesday night. Omar Khayyam Club. Centenary dinner to 
celebrate birth of Fitzgerald. 90 diners. I made a speech to 
M.P.’s, ambassadors, magistrates, academicians, publishers, 
poets, and scientists. Frascati's restaurant. Effect of crowded 
restaurant. Various dinners (8, I think) going on at once. 
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Sunday, April ^th, 

Friday. Lunch with Wells at Reform Club. I wanted to belong 
to this club. Went to N.L.C. and got proposed as temporary 
member. Tea with Carl Leyel at Savage Club. Bozuians and 
Chapman here in the evening. 

Saturday, Enfeebled. Boatrace. 

Tuesday, April 6th. 

Expected first rehearsal of What the Public Wants yesterday, 
but of course it was postponed. 

Good Friday, April (jth. 

Wednesday. Dinner at Ford Madox Hueffer's. John Gals¬ 
worthy and wife there. Shght gene on my part on first encounter 
with Galsworthy, seeing my recent articles on him. However, 
we did well together, and he asked me to dinner. Hueffer said 
that Henry James dictated so slowly that he insisted on his 
amanuensis having a novel open before her to read while he 
dictated. He said that Conrad was still as late as ever with 
his copy. 

All these days magnificent weather. East wind having 
gradually died down. Putney Bridge and High Street at 
II a.m. Talk about road to Delhi. I met a hundred men 
on the road to Portsmouth and they were all my brothers ** 
(Indian Proverb). 

Sunday, April iith. 

Yesterday, visit to Kew Gardens, preceded by death of Swin¬ 
burne. Seventh day of cloudless sky. 

Monday, April igth. 

Rehearsals of '' What the PubUc Wants began on Tuesday.^ 
Thursday, met Whelen, Tree's private secretary, at Lee Mat¬ 
thew's club, and gave him ideas for a Don Juan " for Tree. 
Friday, went down in motor with Frank Harris and wife and 
Marguerite. Met A. G. Hales, war-correspondent, there. He 
gave us his experiences of spiritualism, and an address in Peck- 
ham Rye. So we said we would go. We had a great lunch at 
the Royal York Hotel, kept by one Preston, with the manners 

^ At the Aldwych Theatre, where it was produced by the Stage Society, 
May 2 . 
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of a duke. At night M. and I dined with the Galsworthys. 
Saturday, another rehearsal. I then went to the Club and slept. 

Thursday, April 2qth. 

On Wednesday 21st we went to spend the night at H. G. Wells’s. 
After that I got more and more absorl >ed in rehearsals. Couldn’t 
think of anything else. 

Whelen had tea with me on Thursday. He said Tree was 
coming to the performance on Sundj^y, and that he would pro¬ 
vide W.T.P.W.” at Afternoon Th< atre if no one took it for 
an evening bill. I also promised t^ do him a translation of 
''La Parisienne ” which he promised' to produce, somewhere. 

I saw Pinker on Tuesday, who had got an offer from Methuen 
of £300, £350, and £400, on accoun of next tliree books. 

Wednesday, May ^th. 

First performance of " What the Pi blic Wants ” at Aldwych, 
2nd May 1909. 2nd performance M mday afternoon May 3. 

Thursday, May 13///. 

Curious difference between the evident enjoyment of the critics 
both on Sunday and on Monday, and the cold, carping tone of 
most of their articles. There were only a few really enthusiastic 
notices. Particularly good ones in the Z). Chronicle, the Saturday 
Review and the Westminster Gazette. But all the others however 
cussed, recognized that they had something striking to deal with. 

Lunched with Frank Vernon Wednesday 5th. He had produced 
'' Cupid and Commonsense ” in Glasgow on the previous Thurs¬ 
day and told me of its striking success on the first night. I 
heard later that it played to £188 during the week. This seemed 
to me small, but the theatre people regarded it as very good. 

Sunday night. Annual Dinner of Stage Society. M. and I 
on either side of chairman. It was nearly eleven when I was 
called on to speak, so the speech I could have made was not 
delivered. Moreover, audience tired. 

On Monday terms were definitely arranged with Hawtrey’s 
Syndicate, headed by Tom B. Davis, for production of " Wliat 
the Public Wants ” at Royalty. I was at theatre and Hawtrey 
presented to me various members of the cast he had engaged, 
including a young woman named Cleaver for principal part, who 
impressed me. 
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On Tuesday the contract was signed and Tom B. Davis paid 
over a cheque for £100. No sooner was this done than I met 
Hawtrey by chance in the street, and he was very angry with 
Davis, who would not agree to estimate for scenery etc Haw¬ 
trey had cancelled rehearsal for that afternoon, for (as he said) 
diplomatic reasons—so as to force the hand of the Syndicate 
by making them think he would chuck it all up if he could not 
have his way. He said Syndicate were hard up. This worried 
me. I was glad to be leaving London the next day, with a 
postal strike in France. 

We arrived at Fontainebleau at 9.30 Wednesday night, the 
I2th, having been absent 5 months. Now my ordinary life is 
to recommence. 

[A hiatus of four months occurs in the journal at this point, 
after Arnold Bennett’s return to France.— Editor.] 

September 12th. 

Prince Kropotkin’s memoirs. No translator’s name on title 
page. I wonder if he wrote them in English himself. Many 
awkward terms of phrase, and errors, such as ' griefs ’ for ' griev¬ 
ances ’. The book is different from what I expected but quite 
as fine. 

He really is very reticent about himself. For instance, he 
doesn’t relate his marriage, so far as I remember, though towards 
the end of the memoirs his wife figures frequently. He does 
give a new and dramatic impression of the persecuting attitude 
of all governments towards genuinely ' advanced ’ thought and 
propaganda, and of the injustice they will do to attain their 
ends. Even Switzerland. He was least persecuted in England. 
But he speaks of England as a living tomb one year that he 
was obliged to spend in London about 1880, before Burns, 
Morris etc. No Socialist society there. Hyndman was the sole 
advanced worker. Tremendous change since then. He seems 
to be very careful in his statements ; yet he says that all govern¬ 
ments maintain spies and agents provocateurs, A very simple 
and straightforward character. Discusses very simply every¬ 
thing that comes in his way. Extremely philosophical in his 
acceptance of ‘ the fortunes of war ’. Never seeks to ' dress his 
window ’. The picture of his childhood is the most picturesque, 
the most effective. But he never seeks an effect. Evidently he 
and his friends were of a morality far higher than even the 
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average highly moral. On the whole I should say his life was 
a happy one. He is naturally dead against prisons, as I suppose 
all intellectually honest people must be. He lays stress on the 
cruelty to a prisoner's dependents caused by imprisoning. I had 
not so clearly pictured this before. At first I was surprised, but 
not on reflection, by his statement that French prisons are more 
humane than English, and less degriding also to the dignity. 

Monday, September 

Finished ''Memoirs of a Revolution st This book leaves a 
fine impression. Strange naif turns )f phrase here and there ; 
but this may be the result either of w: iting in a foreign language 
or of translation. 

I wrote the first of a series of six c ironiques this morning for 
the Reader's Review. Preceded by a walk to the Point de Vue 
de Calvaire, as usual quite unusually marvellous. Never will I 
live in a big town again, I think. I couldn't deprive myself of 
country walks before my work. Buc I never learn any more 
about the ' country', habits of trees and birds etc., nor even 
nomenclature. I have no desire that way. 

This afternoon I went down to the Seine and did an aquarelle 
of " Les Platreries". 2\ hours. Then we had tea at the 

Godebskis, in their little dining-room. 

Chilly, but a beautiful grey September day. 15^° all day. 
Beautiful evening for a family-chilly dinner in the Kiosque. 
Thirty pages of “ Magic Flute ", duet, after dinner. I am going 
to read " A Sportsman's Sketches " ^ again. 

Tuesday, September 14/A. 

Parot, the carpenter, came to-day, for a job. I once shook 
hands with him in a burst of fellowship, and always since he 
makes a point of this ceremony. He shook hands to-day. I 
left him with Marguerite. I was standing at the top of the 
garden when I heard him coming down stairs to depart. I 
walked hurriedly round between the kiosk so that he should not 
see me and I should not have to shake hands with him. I did 
this almost before I thought what I was doing. Why ? A 
decent, independent chap, vigorous and energetic. Yovmg. 
What is at the back of my mind is probably that I resent his 
insisting on the ' privilege ' which I once granted him. Funny. 

1 By Turgenev. 
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To-night I began to read again When I was a Child with 
a view to my next novel, which I think must contain, near the 
beginning, a grimmish detailed sketch of industrial child-life in 
1840, about. 

Sunday, September i<)th, 

Thomas Seccombe took three meals with us on Wednesday and 
Thursday. He and I talked shopmost of the time and 
walked a great deal in the forest. I discovered that he was 
chiefly a professor of history ^ and ‘ Prior ' of the Johnson Club. 
Yet even he was fairly convinced that Germany would try to 
take S. Africa from us, and that if they couldn't put their heel 
on the population, having taken possession of the Colonj^ they 
would exterminate the population. He offered this view quite 
seriously. Very reasonable and doux in argument. He gave me 
some curious proofs of the popularity of “ How to live on 24 
hours a day For instance, he was in a hotel one day and a 
motor party came in for lunch, and after lunch a young man of 
the party picked up the book, said its title was funny, began 
to read it, and couldn’t be got away therefrom into the motor. 
Seccombe left on Thursday afternoon, having impressed me very 
favourably as a cultivated, openminded, courteous, and subtle 
brain. 

Olive and Gabrielle left on Friday morning and M. went with 
them to Paris. The Godebskis came for dinner. 

At the week-end I had neuralgia for 40 hours. I read about 
half of '' La Duchesse de Chateauroux et ses soeurs Daintily 
done, but unimportant. Taine would have done it differently. 
As a fact I only read it for the scandalous passages, and I often 
skipped in order to come to them. 

I read also a lot of Prof. X. and E. Y. In a letter to Frank 
Harris I described their Shakesperean criticism as ' undistin¬ 
guished and laborious muck '. He fastened on the phrase with 
delight. It is violent but pretty true. X. is the better of the 
two. He understands pretty well the psychology of the recep¬ 
tive mind, of the mind to which the artist appeals, but he most 
obviously does not understand the psychology of the artist. 
What light upon the subject of creative art I could let in by a 
few blunderbus and violent statements. But then so few would 

^ ** When I was a Child, by an Old Potter", pubhshed in 1903- 

* He was lecturer at East London College. 
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believe. All these professional critics utterly fail to comprehend 
the creative processes. How should they ? They sentimen¬ 
talize them. I ought to write about this somewhere. 

Monday, September 20th, 

Bazar de ThOtel de ville, Fontainebleau. 

I Vfonder how a description of t lis shop, the largest in the 
town, would sound 50 years hence You go through a rather 
narrow vestibule, where soap, note iaper, and pins, studs, etc., 
are displayed, into a large hall, he ght of two storeys, a wide 
staircase at back, wide galleries rou id, and a roof of which the 
middle square is glazed. Cheap g ods everywhere. Drapery, 
silks, ribbons, nails, ironmongery, gl .ss and earthenware, leather 
goods, stationery on the ground fle ir ; arranged on stalls and 
counters in between which are spac( 9 for walking. In the base¬ 
ment articles de menage. The stair ase lined at either rail with 
lighter articles of furniture. In the galleries, chiefly light furni¬ 
ture ; extended on the walls, show y carpets, flowered etc., at 
such prices as 49 frs. We went to b ly a screen. They had only 
one, four-fold, and we wanted three-lold. Ranged below it were 
several toy-screens. The price of the sole screen was 19 frs. 
Near by were about a dozen cheap marble-top washstands. 
Wicker chairs and flimsy tables about. Still, you could buy there 
nearly everything (non-edible) that goes to the making of an 
ordinary house. The frontage of the shop is of course an ordinary 
house-frontage. The shop itself must be a courtyard roofed 
over. It is in charge mainly of women. Sitting high at the 
cash desk near the entrance are two controlling women—one 
sharp and imperative in manner; with the table of electric 
switches at their right hand. They look up from books to direct 
entering customers and when they know what customers want 
they call out a warning to the assistants within. Very smiling, 
with a mechanical saccharine smile. 

The bulk of the assistants are youngish girls ; some pretty, 
all dressed in black, with black aprons, scissors etc. and blackish 
hands. They do not seem keen, but rather bored. Certainly 
the wages must be low. Hours about 12 or 13 per day—that is 
to say, hours during which shop is open. Besides these, there are 
a few men, who wear blue smocks, and attend to furniture, 
ironmongery and similar departments. One of these, with one 
girl, is always at the etalage at the front, where trinkets and 
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souvenirs and postcards are exposed. Men seem even more 
discontented than the girls. I never saw anyone there who 
looked like a proprietor or supreme boss. The whole shop is 
modelled on the big general shops in Paris. There are similar 
shops now in most provincial towns. In Toulouse there were 
half a dozen splendid ones. 

In aU, the conditions of labour are disgusting to the social 
conscience, though probably better than in ateliers. There 
is a feeling of cutting down expenditure, especially wages, in 
order to seU cheaply, while making a good profit. A feeling that 
everybody concerned is secretly at the beginning of a revolt, 
and that the organizers of the whole organism are keeping out 
of the way. Yes, there is certainly this feeling! I am always 
uneasy when in such shops, as if I too were guilty for what is 
wrong in them. Of course nearly all shops are on the same 
basis of sweating, but in some it is masked in magnificence, so 
that one has to search for it. 

A handful of customers always in, and a continuous movement 
near the entrance. 

At closing time the etalage has to be carried in, and there is 
left a prodigious litter of bits of paper which has to be swept up. 
Then early in the morning (less than 12 hours after the closing) 
there is the refixing and arrangement of the Stalage, and the 
gradual recommencement of the day. 

Some of the women have a certain coquetterie. But not the 
young ones; the controlling women of 40 or so. These have 
the air of being always equal to the situation, but they are not. 
I remember once half the staff (it seemed) was worsted in an 
attempt to make a bicycle pump work that I had bought. They 
all conspired to convince me that it was quite in order, but I 
beat them, and they had to take the pump back. One of the 
controlling women began on a note of expert onmiscient con¬ 
descension to me, but she gradually lost her assurance, and fled. 
A man would not so easily have done that. 

I went on preparing Act I of ‘‘ The Honeymoon ^ this morn¬ 
ing, and had some success. 

Friday, September 2^th, 

Lee Matthews came on Wednesday night. Thursday morning 
Lee M. and I walked in the forest. He said that he had got 
^ This was produced at the Royalty Theatre, October 6, 1911 . 
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Tree to come to his flat, and his wife read to Tree the scenario 
of my " Don Juan ”, and Tree said he was afraid he hadn't 
enough dash to carry it off. He took the MS. away with him, 
and Lee M. has heard nothing since. 

In the afternoon he and I went to Moret by train, and walked 
down to St. Mammas and up the Lc ing to Moret town. Beauti¬ 
ful hot day, with sailing architectural clouds. A great popula¬ 
tion of barges. We saw a Flemish barge, with white sculpture 
work on the doors of its cabin, al painted very nattily, with 
little imitations of the deck of a shi >; very clean ; a few plants 
in pots, including a peach tree in fu 1 fruit, loaded, in fact; also 
embroidered lace curtains at the Lttle cabin windows. A de¬ 
lightful object. You never see a French barge like this. 

On getting home I found a letter saying that Pinker had sold 
” What the Public Wants ” as a erial to McClures for £ioo. 
The U.S.A. is certainly a very str .nge market indeed. 

Yesterday I finished a story ” T1 e Heroism of Thomas Chad¬ 
wick This makes the third in about a fortnight. One of 
them, ” Hot Potatoes ”, is just tw.ce too long for the amount 
of material in it. 


Saturday, September 2$th. 

Finished this morning the arrangement of first act of ” The 
Hone3mioon ”. 

I went to Moret again this afternoon with the others. Ex¬ 
actly the same weather and conditions as on Thursday. I 
searched all the river from St. Mammes to Moret for a subject, 
and couldn't settle on a good one. Then I began to sketch an 
old man in a punt fishing, but I was taken away from it and 
made to go and have tea at ” Robinson ”. Blackish brown rats 
(not very big) kept coming up out of the bank to drag away at 
a large crust of bread that someone had tied by a string to a 
chain. Half-tame. Not being able to carry off the bread they 
would nibble and eat off it in situ. We saw a wedding procession, 
preceded by three musicians,—a fiddler, a silver instrument, and 
another. Working people. Men in silk hats and short semi¬ 
frock-coats. The men had obviously drunk about as much as 
they could manage. Only one or two girls in white,—the bride 
and another. Perhaps 30 people altogether, including quite 
young ones, aged 15 or so. Bride about 25 or 26, certainly not 
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a virgin. Procession came up from St. Mammas, crossed the 
Loing Canal and disappeared towards Moret. As it approached 
the town the musicians began to play, and some of the people 
danced along. One couple stayed lingering behind, the man 
ran behind a tree while his girl waited for him ; then he rejoined 
her and they walked on slowly after the procession. Nearly all 
the people had a brutish and very stupid look. In towns only 
as big as Fontainebleau, these marriage processions have ceased 
to occur, but they continue in villages. Our cook Maria had 
two days off not long since for her brother's wedding. The 
festivities lasted two whole days. 

Bad sleeping for a week or two. I waste 2 or 3 hours of 
every night in useless bed. So I am trying to stay up later. 
This morning I didn't sleep after 4.30. I got up at 6.13. I went 
out at 8 to think about my play, and returned at 10, having 
done 2 hours’ walking in hot sunshine and two hours' thinking. 
And I was exhausted for the day. I could easily have gone to 
sleep before lunch. 

Our late servant Jeanne, who had onl}^ been with com- 
mergants, was much exercised by our finicking and ritualistic 
methods of eating—spoons laid to right and at back, forks 
differently, certain particular plates, etc. etc. She must have 
thought it all very ridiculous, but of course she said nothing. 
One day Marguerite was offering some food to the dog, who 
refused it, and as he was ill she tried to put it down him with 
a spoon. Jeanne said : II fait des manieres, lui aussi! " 

Sunday, September 26th, 

I nearly continued my ordinary work to-day (contrary to firm 
resolution) but refrained at the last moment. The excuse was 
that if I did work I might finish the series of articles for The 
Reader's Review before we go to Paris on Thursday. I deter¬ 
mined to find a subject for verse, and I found a whole series— 
about the castle of Fontainebleau. I settled on the detail of 
the first poem. This satisfied me for the day, and I did no more. 
I shall have to look up Taine before I write it. . . . 

Monday, September 2jth, 

Wrote draft of first act of “ The Honeymoon ". Shirked it all 
the time. Read the papers, mended the stove pipe, practised 
the overture to Preciosa ", read more papers, upset a 4-lb. 
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jar of jam; but I finished draft of Act by 11.30. About 3,000 
words. 

This afternoon I elaborated somewhat the first poem about 
Fontainebleau, and looked up the necessary references in Taine. 
But I could not work at it. I to d(? 

Book bought: 

Trees and Tree-drawing*'. I lead all the interesting part 
at once, and got quite a shilling's worth of wrinkles. 

Tuesday, September 2^th, 

I wrote this morning the third arti( le (“ Fiction ") in the series 
for the Home Reading Union. An I then my New Age article, 
dealing with Chesterton's and E. V. Lucas's Essays.^ Con¬ 
tinuing Taine's '' Origines ", I thou;,^ht how absurd I was that 
I had not before read a similar wor- on English origins. But I 
could not think of any similar wor 

After dinner I reached down the 1 rst volume of A. W. Benn's 
" Modem England ", which I have had for about a year, and 
found that it was dedicated to Bernhard Berenson, which made 
me favourable to it. That a histoiian and pubhcist should be 
sufficiently intimate with, or an admirer of, a first-class art 
critic to wish to dedicate a book to him, is certainly a proof of 
the former's breadth of sympathy. I read the first chapter. 
Good; but very inferior after Taine. Still a work of genuine 
culture, and marked by liberal principles ; perhaps he shows too 
much emotion when his feelings are outraged, as by the ill- 
treatment, industrially, of children. A historian has no business 
with righteous indignation. He ought to be above that. Cruelty 
to children is not worse than a lot of other cruelties. I admired 
the book ; well written, though perhaps a shade turgid. But 
I doubt if I shall finish it. I want something more masterful 
and of genius. 

Reflecting on my poem about Fontainebleau, I settled on the 
general form and metre, and composed the first line. I can 
now go on with it any time. 

Wednesday, September 2^th, 

We went to the Godebskis for tea. As soon as we got there it 
began to pour with rain and it kept on. Frank and Ida Godebski 
playing Borodine, and the rest of us at the wide open 

^ Respectively “ Tremendous Trifles *’ and “ One Day and Another". 
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window, with the landscape behind a mist of rain; and the 
regular noise of the rain on tens of thousands of leaves. The 
young Jean worrying the dog. Marguerite and Mimi, damp, 
came scurrying in dishevelled from the forest with whole bags 
of mushrooms. Then tea below. Opening the window for air, 
down there. Then more Borodine upstairs. The perfectly 
exquisite attitudes and gestures of Mimi playing with the dog. 
Steady rain. Afraid of the journey home, I order a carriage on 
the understanding that it is a closed carriage. The doctor comes, 
and frightens Marguerite in spite of her assurance about the 
mushrooms. Still Borodine. Darker. One candle is found for 
the piano, and the music goes on in a little sphere of radiance 
(yellow) in the growing dusk. The surface of the river looks 
like the sea in shallows. Then the carriage comes, and it is 
open, with a hood. Marguerite^s bicycle, damaged, has to be 
piled on to the driver’s knees. M., Florence and I crowd under 
the hood, and Frank sits opposite in his new overcoat. I keep 
rain off our knees with an umbrella. Cold, slow drive. The 
tram-car, flashing, passes us. Its platforms are piled up with 
cycles. We eat some of the mushrooms for dinner. Then 
preparations for our departure to-morrow. 

To-day I wrote the fourth article for The Reader*s Review, on 

How to use a public library I did nothing at my poem. 
I read Taine, A. W. Benn, Nietzsche, and Turgenev. 

Thursday, September 30/A. 

After much rain, an exquisite morning. The views of the Seine 
as I came up to Paris were exceedingly romantic. I came with¬ 
out sketchbook, and my first desire was to sketch. So I had 
to buy a book. M. and I then went to the Aviation Exposition 
at the Grand Palais. Startled by the completeness of the trade 
organization of aviation; even to suits, for aviators, and rolls 
of stuffs for 'planes. We first remarked the Farman aeroplane. 
Vast, and as beautiful as a yacht. Same kind of beauty. Yet 
a new creation of form, a new ' style '; that is newly stylistic. 
I had been reading Wilbur Wright's accounts of his earlier 
experiments as I came up in the train, and I wanted to write 
a story of an aviator, giving the sensations of flight. I left M. 
and went to the Salon d'Automne. But I foimd it was the 
vernissage and so I didn't enter. Crowds entering. 

My first vague impression was here at last defined, of Paris. 
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Namely, the perversity and corruption of the faces. The num¬ 
bers of women more or less chic also impressed me. A few, 
marvellous. It was ideal Paris weather. I saw what a beau¬ 
tiful city it is, again. The beauty of this city existence and its 
environment appealed to me strongly. Yet the journey from 
the Gare de Lyon on the M^tro. had seemed horrible. Also, I 
had waited outside the bureau de Ic cation of the Fran9ais, for it 
to open, and had watched the fi<ces there, which made me 
melancholy. Particularly a womar- of 6o or so, and her virgin 
daughter 30 or 33. The latter wit i a complexion spoilt, and a 
tremendously bored expression, whi :h changed into a mannered, 
infantile, school-girlish, self-consci )us, uneasy smile, when a 
punctilious old gentleman came up and saluted and chatted. 
The fading girFs gums all showec,. She was a sad sight. I 
would have preferred to see her nitiated and corrupt. She 
was being worn out by time, not b} experience. The ritual and 
sterility and futility of her life had • revitalized her. The mother 
was making a great fuss about c^ianging some tickets. This 
ticket-changing had a most genuir.e importance for her. The 
oldish girl, mutely listening, kept her mouth at the mannered 
smile for long periods. But I think she was not essentially a fool. 

Friday, October 1st, 

We dined at the Boeuf k la Mode. Americans, Americans 
everywhere, A dull, good, nice restaurant. I gave the waiter 
my usual 10%, which happened to be 70 centimes. He was 
apparently not content, but politely thanked me. As he carried 
the plate out with the change on it, he held it the least bit ir 
the world at arm’s length, exposing it with scorn to the inspection 
of the chasseur as he passed him. It was a fine, subtle gesture, 
and pleased me as much as it annoyed me. 

Sunday, October ^rd. 

Row with the landlady of the Hotel de Li^ge about price of 
room. When she had no other resource of argument left she 
said: '' Vous 6tes plus riche que moi. Je travaille du matin 
jusqu’au soir,” etc. It seemed curious to hear this kind of 
thing in a hotel in the middle of Paris. In her anger she also 
accused me of sleeping all day in my bedroom, doubtless because 
I retired there to rest at intervals. It is simply astoimding how 
I can get tired when in Paris or London on a holiday. A nervous 
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fatigue that is positively acute. Half an hour’s rest will drive 
it away for a time. But it will begin quite early in the morning. 
Salon d’Automne yesterday afternoon. I enjoyed it greatly. 
It was certainly an education to me, far more interesting than 
the Spring Salons. Except in a few wilful jokes, you could see 
a real idea in everything if you searched for it. I got several 
more notions for “ natures mortes *\ Also I got my eyes opened 
a little wider. 

Monday, October A^th. 

I have now read L’Ech^ance ”, ” La S6r6nade ”, et ” Le 
Maitre ” of Jean JuUien. What is the matter with these plays 
is that they are too direct, too summary. I think they lack 
artifice. They are just pretty fair stories told dramatically with 
vigour and with a certain truth of characterization. Certainly 
always with a desire to be truthful. The bottom of my objection 
to them is that they aren’t complicated enough. But they are 
very much on the right lines. Further, I don’t think he knows 
his milieux sufficiently well. You can’t take a milieu at ran¬ 
dom, because you think it is a milieu that ought to be ‘ done ’, 
and then work it up by swotting. JuUien seems to do this. 
“ L’Echeance ” is the educated banking world. La S^r^nade ” 
is the trading world—jeweUers, shop in Palais Royal, fishing 
party in the suburbs etc. "‘Le Maitre ” is the peasant farming 
world, Manie. And ** La Mer,” which I haven’t read, is labeUed 
” Etude de Marins ”, I don’t see how any one man can treat 
these different milieux in an adequate manner. He cannot know 
them aU with that intimacy which is necessary to produce 
masterpieces out of them. All these plays just miss being 
masterpieces. StiU, I am genuinely interested in the book. 

This morning I walked out in the forest for two hours and 
definitely arranged the opening scene of ” The Honeymoon ”, 
which I shaU write to-morrow. Then, having time to spare, I 
wrote part of a ” Books and Persons ”. I began painting my 
water-colour this afternoon. After tea we went for a walk as 
far as the canal. The stove which I had ordered for the hall 
came to-day, and was much too large ; it would heat a church. 

Tuesday, October 5th. 

At eight o’clock this morning I began to write the first scene of 
” The Honeymoon ”. I worked at it at fuU tension tiU 10.30, 
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and then stopped. I don't think I am quite satisfied with it. 
I doubt if I have got the right tone. I may begin it again. 

The finally corrected proofs of Harris's book on Shakspere ^ 
reached me. I have read a quarter of the book since dinner. 
My previous impression of it is deepened. The thing is masterful 
and masterly. 

After lunch I was certainly a little depressed about my play. 
I painted from 1.15 to 3, not very w 11 . Then read an exceed¬ 
ingly fine leader in the Nation on the situation in Spain. Then 
tea. After tea I went for a walk in t he forest, beyond the rail¬ 
way. It rained as I started. A clos* autumn day, with a wild 
sky and the forest streaming. The sun set in a sea of gold 
light. Crimson lay about, both in Ea t and West. Ivory clouds 
showing beyond the ragged edges of g: ey or sepia clouds. I was 
out for ij hours, and while walking, v.ith constant interruptions 
for controlling the dog, I wrote 14 li les of my poem on Fon¬ 
tainebleau. 

Wednesday, October ()th. 

Not quite satisfied with the ' key' of the opening of ** The 
Honeymoon ", I decided to begin it again. But I had a head¬ 
ache and a creative malaise this morning, and couldn't work 
easily, I sat down, and then at once got up and went out for 
a walk to the Point de Vue de Calvaire. Exquisitely brilliant 
morning. I thought I would exchange morning with afternoon. 
So I read my Taine finishing the 3rd vol. of the " Revolution ". 
And I carried a water-colour a stage further. But I couldn't 
begin to work after lunch either. I said I would have tea early 
and work after tea. 

Then there came an extremely enthusiastic letter from George 

H. Doran, the American publisher of " The Old Wives' Tale'', 
expressing deep admiration etc. and asking the ‘ honom*' etc. 
of publishing other books. He said he had sold 2 editions of 

I, 000 each and was now ordering plates (of his own I suppose) 
for another edition. This produced a disturbance in me. I had 
to answer it, and send it with a copy of my answer, to Pinker. 
At 4.15 I did at last begin on the play. I re-wrote the first 
scene and made it much better. Then the dog was lost, and I 
went out to find him, and found and castigated him. 

^ ** The Man Shakespeare and his Tragic Life Story by Frank Harris. 
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Thursdayy October yth. 

Received this last day or two the following books: Frank Harris’s 
“ The Man Shakespeare", in proof sheets stitched together, 
but with the margins very well arranged. 

A Russian translation of " The Grand Babylon Hotel", 
published at Moscow last year. 

American edition of " The O.W.T." in an awful vermilion 
and gilt binding. 

" The Glimpse", which was published yesterday. My 
thirtieth published book, not counting the Phillpotts's collabo¬ 
rations. 

I worked fairly satisfactorily on the play this morning. After 
lunch I went out for a walk to get the necessary ideas for the 
beginning of the new series of articles in T.P's Weekly. I got them. 

Friday, October 8th. 

Mistake yesterday. " The Glimpse " was published to-day and 
not on Wednesday. I received to-day a highly enthusiastic 
letter from Waugh about it. He does not think it will sell. 
I have a wild idea that it will. 

A wild wet morning, and it was very fine in the rain on the 
hill at 8.15. I came home and wrote the first of new series of 
articles for T.P's Weekly on English family life. Rather pleased 
with it. 

After lunch I painted. Then had tea here, and went down 
to Godebskis for tea afterwards. Wonderful colours on the 
Godebskis’ house and trees. Showers and wind. After dinner 
I finished Harris’s Shakspere, amid enthusiasm. I telegraphed 
him that it surpassed my most sanguine expectations and was 
glorious. It is. But I wish I hadn’t got to write an article 
on it. 

Monday, October 1.1th. 

Last night I began talking to Pauline Smith ^ about her work, 
though I had some difficulty in getting her to talk. She gave 
me a notion of a half-formed scheme for a novel—nothing really 
but a dim idea. I enlarged it and straightened it out for her, 
and by my enthusiasm lighted hers a little, indeed much. I 

^ Arnold Bennett subsequently wrote a preface to her “ The Little 
Karoo 
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poured practical advice into her for an hour, such as I don’t 
think she could have got from any other living man, and such 
as I would have given my head for 15 years ago. I told her 
exactly what to think about to-day and it was arranged that 
she should report to me to-night how far she had proceeded and 
that we should go further with the plot. After dinner to-night 
she began to read. It is true it was one of my books. I gave 
her a chance and waited for her to j ut the book down. Then 
after about half an hour I said: “ I shan’t let Pauline read 
any more of my books. She doesn’t do anything else.” She 
smiled, and murmured : ” Just let me finish this.” I then 
played a sonata, and then ostenta*iously waited. No sign. 
She kept on reading till 9.30, and then went straight to bed. 
I now feel that the next word spo'en between us as to her 
novel will have to come from her. 

I wrote the Swiss waiter scene in ” The Honeymoon ” to-day, 
and part of my article on Frank Harris’s Shakspere book this 
afternoon. The Godebskis and B )ucher came for tea. I 
received ” Ann Veronica” to-day with the inscription “The 
Young Mistresses’ Tale, to Arnold B. with love from his nephew 
H.G.” 

Wednesday, October 

A letter from Waugh yesterday, rather more cheerful about the 
prospects of “ The Glimpse ”, because his wife had read it and 
was as enthusiastic about it as he was. In the evening I got 
Pauline Smith to talk about her novel, but I think I mentioned 
it first. Sheer magnanimity and obstinacy mingled. 

Thursday, October 14th, 

Headache, began yesterday. The camel’s backbreaking straw 
was probably a Dutch cigar that Godebski gave me. I nearly 
cured the headache twice to-day and then brought it on again 
by working. 

Godebski’s for tea yesterday. 

I finished “Ann Veronica” yesterday. The last 30 pages 
are the best. But still, a minor work. Seems to me much too 
short; incidents not described in sufficient detail. Mere writing 
impudently careless of dissonant effects, and full of extreme 
colloquialisms. 

I did another 600 words of the play yesterday. 
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Saturday, October 1.6th. 

Bought: 

Recit d'une Sceur 2 vols. half morocco. I have wanted 
this for years. It looks pretty good and if it is, it is because it 
is sincere. 

La Fontaine et ses Fables.'* This is a good copy, only it 
is a school prize. I almost sent it back. Then I began to read 
it. 

This morning I finished the last scene but one of the first Act 
of “ The Honeymoon ". As I have had a vague headache for 
two days, my programme has been deranged. But yesterday I 
did really begin my projected anthology (in the form of a diction¬ 
ary) of the pronouncements of W. S. Landor on the subject of 
literature. This afternoon I did a little water-colour. 

Tuesday, October icyth. 

This morning I had that excessive consciousness of one's self 
which comes from being a little over-tired, or (I have been told) 
after a ' drink', and which is favourable to creative work. I 
finished my first act easily. I may enlarge it a bit. This after¬ 
noon, we went to the Rocher d'Avon. 

Wednesday, October 20th.- 

I seemed to spend most of last night in reading a back number 
of Blackwood's which happened to be by the bed. From the 
memories of a General Russell, ^ I learnt that conscienceless as 
governments are now to some of their younger servants, they 
used to be even worse. He was asked to go on a secret mission, 
and told that if he was ' caught out' the government would 
disown him. He accomplished the mission, was not caught out, 
and sent home a lot of useful and authentic information. But 
the government declined to pay a penny of his travelling expenses. 
What a damned yoimg fool he was not to get them before he 
started! Not only that; but his information being distasteful 
to the supreme chiefs he was in disfavour, and refused a berth 
in the Intelligence Department which he wanted to enter. 
However, after about a year he was ' forgiven '. 

The most interesting aspect of his souvenirs is that which 

1 By Mrs. Augustus (Pauline) Craven, published in 1867 . 

* Maj .-General Frank S. Russell described his experiences in the Turkish 
War and Near East, in Blackwood*s Magazine, August, 1909 . 
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shows that he accepted all this as a matter of course. The 
turpitude of governments appears to be axiomatic in the minds 
of the ‘ servicesThere is something fine about the calm 
fatalism of such patriotism. He doesn't seem to have been 
ashamed of his country as represented by the government. 

I got up exhausted. Misty. I was drawn towards the Place 
d’Armes instead of the forest, in order to see the dismantling of 
the circus. I saw it, half down : all the male performers were 
working as skilled labourers. This iftemoon the trucks were 
loaded for entrainment at the statioi. 

Then I went on up the Rue de Fnmce—a highly typical pro¬ 
vincial residential street—to the Four :he, where a lot of soldiers 
were being drilled in squads of i6, 8 6, 4, and even i. I saw 
one man spend at least a quarter o; an hour drilling a single 
awkward recruit, giving him the mo t minute instructions how 
to stop, start, and turn, with repetitions endless. He would 
say: ** Non, la patte droite est tro]> toumfe ", mingling such 
phrases with stiff, shouted, conventional martial commands. 
Here one got down to the very unit or French army manoeuvres. 
I don't know what they teach privati^s inside barracks, but out¬ 
side they teach them nothing except to be machines capable of 
executing only the most rudimentary tricks: scarcely even the 
beginning of even the A B C of military skill. One sees nothing 
but drilling, and hears nothing but the monotonous practice 
of drum-beating and crude brass instruments. All brutalizing. 
All the men were in fatigue whitish cotton or linen, except two 
officers in red trousers. The general tone was kindly, even 
friendly. All this in a pale autumn mist. 

I got on slowly this morning, but I was alone all afternoon, 
and by 5.15 I had broken the back of the construction of Act II 
of " The Honeymoon ". Later I wrote my New Age article. 

Thursday, October 21st, 

I find that if I am to begin my new novel ^ on ist Jan. 1910, I 
must make a series of small preliminary enquiries. I do this 
perhaps at the rate of half an hour or an hour a day. I have 
read " When I was a Child ", and all I need of Shaw's North 
Staffordshire Potteries ",2 and to-night I re-read the " Social 
and Industrial " Section of the Victoria History, which contains 

^ ** Qayhanger * By Stebbing Shaw. 
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a few juicy items that I can use. I work on the plot itself about 
once a week when I have an hour and feel like it. 

Nothing at all occurred to-day, except that I began the actual 
transcription for my projected Dictionary of the Literary Ideas 
of W. S. Landor. I found this rather amusing and not in the 
least fatiguing. It is the sort of thing one could do while 
recovering from influenza. 

Friday, October 22nd. 

Letters from Frank Harris and Wells and his friend about “ The 
Glimpse But really I have had very few letters about it. 

Extraordinarily beautiful morning in the forest and ideas for 
the second act arrived one after the other in a manner very 
creditable to them. 

Monday, October 2^th, 

After two days' dyspepsia; I began at a quarter to eight this 
morning, and at ii o'clock I had been out for a walk in the rain 
and read the newspapers and written a complete draft of Act II. 
I hated doing it. This afternoon, after painting I walked to 
Les Platreries and arranged the whole scheme, and most of the 
characters, of my next novel—the first of the trilogy. Assur¬ 
edly a great day. After that I did a bit at my Landor dictionary 
and then it was dinner time. 

Acquired: 

''Actions and Reactions", Kipling (Tauchnitz). 

" Ceres Runaway ", Alice Meynell. 

" Toil of Men ", by Israel Querido. 

I read a lot of the last. Stifhsh reading, probably somewhat 
inferior to its reputation. Lacks grouping. Interest too diffused. 
I read the first story in " Actions and Reactions ", and then, 
to-night, in order to compare, I read " On Greenhow Hill" 
and " The Man who was", and I saw an article, rather 
respectful to Kipling. He was never great; but the stories 
of 20 years ago are touching, if boyish. The new stories are 
feeble, but he has always been a highly conscientious craftsman. 
Alice MeyneU writes exactly the same now as she always did. 

Weather colder; but stiU mainly bright. Magnificent moon¬ 
light night. What I am always wanting to do is a few landscape 
sketches, in words, just as material for use. And I never seem 
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to have the energy or the power to concentrate sufficiently for 
useful observation. But yesterday and Saturday, in my dys¬ 
peptic idleness, I had several ideas for new books. 

Wednesday, October 2jth. 

I came to the conclusion yesterday afternoon that I had been 
shirking the play somewhat. And *-0 I determined that this 
morning I would do three hours* gen line hard labour on it,—^no 
messing about and wasting time. \Vhich I did, rising up to 
that intent, fortunately in good fora.. 7.45 to 9.30, and 10.15 
to noon. I wrote a good 1,000 v Drds and was exhausted. 
Yesterday evening I read, very badly, the first act to Pauline 
Smith and Marguerite, and with Pauhne, who alone could foUow 
it, it certainly had a succes tres vif. I was quite hoarse after 
reading it. I saw a few things in it to modify. I have never 
read a play aloud before. It is a ver ^ severe and excellent test, 
especially when the reading is ineffici nt. 

To-day I heard from Pinker that Duttons had offered £250 
down and a good royalty on each oi my three next novels for 
U.S.A. This shows how enormously one’s prospects can change 
there in a year. A year ago no American publisher would 
publish my work on any terms, and the copyright of ** The Old 
Wives* Tale ** was lost there from this cause. I am now sure 
of at least ^6oo each on my next three novels. By the afternoon 
post I had another letter from Pinker indicative of still further 
offers and hesitating about accepting Duttons*. 

Sunday, October 31s/. 

Last night we went to see Le Roi *’ in the Cinematograph 
salle of the town. Full house. Quel monde province! My 
little doctor— I forget his name—sat behind me, and was anxious 
for us to walk in the forest together in the evening. Unhappily 
he seems entirely uninteresting. My plumber, my house painter, 
my bicycle dealer, and my house-agent, were there with their 
wives. This seemed to be practically the only ‘ world *—that 
of commergants. It seemed much more province than Burslem 
for instance. It is from such an audience that one may see how 
small Fontainebleau is. Doubtless the society which considers 
itself haute kept away. And the theatre is in their minds 
designated for the tradesmen. A plain interior, with a too 
low-arching roof, ugly with pitchpine, green hangings, and very 
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badly disposed electric lights. Hard seats, with an appearance 
of chic. Very hard seats, after two hours. 

This afternoon and to-night I read Suzette " of Brieux, 
which is now a demi-four at the Vaudeville. Very workmanlike 
and good first act. The other two acts no good at all. It is 
simply astounding that a man so imperfectly endowed as Brieux 
can make such a deuce of a reputation among intelligent people. 

Wednesday, November yd. 

Bought: 

Taine: Nouveaux Essais de Critique et de THistoire 

First edition. 

Goodish progress yesterday and to-day with play. I got on 
to the big scene of the 2nd Act to-day and found one or two 
rare jokes for it. 

To-night I transcribed from the Victorian History of Staffs, 
all the notes I want for my next novel. 

I shall never finish Israel Querido's Toil of MenThere 
is no form to it. I wrote about it yesterday for the New Age, 
perhaps a little too kindly. But it is a book to respect. I have 
been reading lately Ford’s Gatherings in Spain." ^ It is a good 
bed-book. He was a man who managed to get the full taste of 
life. 

Friday, November yh. 

Last night, '' Le Foyer ”, by Mirbeau and Natanson. Fairly 
bright and well contrived, with a crude, cruel nalf-lighted satire. 
The time passed quickly. The suggestions of immorality were 
pleasingly outrageous. But immediately I got outside, the 
whole structure fell to pieces in my mind, and I began to cover 
it with scorn, to Marguerite, who said I was always too severe 
and that she had never heard me unreservedly praise any modem 
French play except ” La Parisienne ”. But really this play is 
quite imtrue to hfe (it only resembles life in a journahstic way), 
and the basic idea of it (a woman getting money from an ex- 
amant to save a husband who ends by being complaisant) is 
quite banal. Loosely constructed. While pretending to readism, 
grossly caricatural. It is astonishing how tenth-rate stuff will 
cause a stir if it is only journalistically violent enough. 

Went to bed at 1.15 dead. A freezing cold night. I arose 
^ By Richard Ford, 1846 . 
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at 6.20 as usual. I was tired but fresh. Magnificent morning, 
but I forgot to look at the sunrise. I wrote my fifth T,P, article 
on The Revolt of Youth and my New Age article. I spent a 
lot of time reading the Steinheil trial ^ which began on Wednesday, 
with a vague notion of using it some day for French stuff in a 
novel. 

Saturday, November 6th. 

I received copies of the U.S.A. edition of “The Glimpse 
Horrible binding. In glancing through it I noticed several 
misprints. The American spelling >f course one accepts. 

I had a superb walk in the foiirst. At 9.30 I began, very 
unwillingly, the last day on my secoi.d act. I was rather pleased 
with it at lunch-time. After rej ose, I threw my painting 
over and finished the act. I then fiddled about with tea and 
Max Beerbohm^ and the proces Steinheil until 4, when I was 
obliged by my conscience to go to .he barber's. 

Happily it is a stately barber's, wl ere hair-cutting and friction 
are treated with adequate solemnity. In the half-light, with its 
mirrors and rococo woodwork and complicated apparatus, it 
had * du style * tradition behind it. A little framed notice was 
hung up, as always on himt days. “ Rendezvous de cJiasse. 
Croix de Toulouse” AH this kind of thing wiU belong to a past 
generation probably before I'm dead. I shall recount it as 
something antique, quaint, and scarcely conceivable. The entire 
atmosphere was old-world. 

I came home when there was a star in a field of blue-green 
above pink, above purple grey that mingled with the smoke and 
the roofs of the houses. A simphfied tableau seen from the 
lower comer of the Rue Bernard Palissy. Then I came in and 
read my dose of Taine. 

Tuesday, November (^th. 

To-day I rose in excellent health, began my last act, and at 5.30 
had written one-third of it. I received a complete bound set 
of my Tauchnitz works from the Baron. Though ugly, the 

^Madame Steinheil was accused of murdering her husband, and her 
mother-in-law. After a sensational trial lasting ten days she was ac¬ 
quitted, and came to England. 

* Reading his “ Yet Again which elsewhere Arnold Bennett described 
as “an absolute masterpiece 
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format was not too ugly to please me. I put the row of 
twelve volumes in Marguerite's secretaire. Pauline seized A 
Great Man " out of the lot, and has been reading it at every 
spare moment and smiling to herself the whole time. Not to 
be outdone, I began to read “ Buried Alive ", and also smiled 
the whole time. I don't think I have ever read a funnier book 
than this. 

Fridayy November Z2th. 

Taine's long essay (over lOO pp.) on Balzac, is really very good 
reading, especially when he comes to describe the big characters, 
such as Joseph Bridau, Grandet, and the Baron Hulot. Lying 
awake last night, after a fearful crash caused by the faience sus¬ 
pension falling out of the ceiling in the hall, I had a desire to do 
likewise for one or two English novelists. It is Taine's method that 
appeals to me, and the intoxicating effect of a vast number of 
short sentences or clauses hurled down one after another. 

Sunday, November 

I finished " The Hone5mioon " at noon yesterday. I read the 
last act after dinner. It was a considerable success with Pauline 
Smith, but not with Marguerite as she could not follow it. 

Mdme Steinheil acquitted last night. I have kept the news¬ 
papers giving a full account of the whole process, as I had a sort 
of idea I might do something with it sometime. I could cer¬ 
tainly contrive something very striking out of the description in 
to-night's Temps of the scene outside the Palais de Justice while 
the verdict was being awaited. 

The dog woke me up last night after I had had 3 hours' sleep. 
After that my nerves were too tightened for me to try even to 
sleep (as I had just finished my play). I lay awake and listened, 
rather frightened, to the various noises, all very faint, that I 
could hear. (I had quietened the dog with a slipper.) Mar¬ 
guerite, the clocks, another noise, regular, that I couldn't and 
don't understand, and still others beneath these. About 5 I 
went on with Taine on Balzac, and came across some magnificent 
pages of generalizations about the art of observation. 

Monday, November j^th. 

A grand, wet, gloomy, foggy day. I went out at 4.30 for a walk 
for an hour and a half, and it rained nearly all the time. It was 
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dark when I re-entered the town from the Carrefour de TOb^lisque, 
and got from under the dripping trees. I was damp, but I stood, 
chilling, to look at bookshops. During this promenade I cleared 
my ideas considerably for the novel—of which I still lack the title. 

This morning I received a copy of the third American edition 
(the first printed in America) of ** The Old Wives' Tale Very 
ugly, and they have had the damned cheek to put A novel of 
life " on the title-page. 

Wednesday, November lyth. 

News yesterday from Pinker that Nelsons' were ready to buy 
''Buried Alive" for their sevenpeniy library. Extraordinary 
how a really honest book won't die. I've noticed it again and 
again. I'm always noticing it. An I I really had not given up 
hope for " Buried Alive 

Been correcting, and adding stage directions to " The Honey¬ 
moon ". I was charmed with the s( cond act this afternoon. I 
shall do the third act after I have written a short story, " Why 
the Clock Stopped ", for which I got the plot yesterday. 

Last night Pauline Smith read me the second chapter of her 
South African novel, and it was excellent. 

On Monday night Devic ^ talked for two hours. AU I retained 
was that in some French Alpine villages when a person dies in 
winter, his body is put away in an attic till spring. Natural 
refrigeration of course, and the ground is undiggable ! 

Friday, November i^th. 

Yesterday I finished making a list of aU social, political, and 
artistic events, which I thought possibly useful for my novel 
between 1872 and 1882. Tedious bore, for a trifling ultimate 
result in the book. But necessary. To-day in the forest I 
practically arranged most of the construction of the first part 
of the novel. Still lacking a title for it. If I thought an ironic 
title would do, I would call it " A thoughtful young man ". 
But the public is so damned slow in the uptake. 

I am now getting to the end of my year's work. In a week, 
I shall have nothing to do except collection of information on 
the spot for the novel. 

To-day I finished and mounted another water-colour, of 
Arbonne,—one of my least rotten. 

^ A chemist friend. 
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Tuesday, November 2‘^rd, 

I have now written for rooms to hotels in Paris and London. 
First preparations beginning for our departure on Saturday. I 
am completely sick of all literary work, and could not possibly 
find energy to keep a journal convenahlement. Very cold weather 
also. I began a chiU yesterday, and to-day, as I was walking 
down from the Point de Vue de Calvaire, I had a stab of lumbago, 
and had to stand still for a few seconds in order to collect myself 
sufficiently to go on. But I have had worse lumbago than that 
in my time. 

Friday, November 26th. 

Exhausted. Especially with putting away books, dismantling 
the house, selecting all the necessary hterary apparatus for our 
absence, packing it and my clothes, and smoking too much. 
After tea I went up into the town, to see the Foire de Ste. Catherine. 
Too idle and bored to note features. Except these : Men singing 
songs—in set fashion—in order to sell the music. One man sang 
and accompanied himself on a sort of little organ. Another— 
an oldish man—^had an orchestra of two behind him : rather an 
elaborate apparatus for so small a ' commerce \ Secondly, a 
female quack, in mourning, stumping it from the box-seat of a 
large gaudily painted and gilded chariot. She spoke well and 
clearly in a quiet, carrying voice. Just as I paused in front of 
her for a moment, she said, holding up a bottle : ‘‘ Nous avons 
id un ver solitaire sorti d'un homme de 42 ans, qui a quinze 
metres de longueur.” 

H. W. Massingham wrote me yesterday inviting me to contri¬ 
bute to the Nation. No editorial invitation has ever flattered 
me as much as this. He said he considered ” The Old Wives’ 
Tale ” to be one of the one or two really great novels of the last 
thirty years. 

England. Wednesday, December Tst. 

Arrived at Burslem last night. Noted for 3rd novel in trilogy, 
scene in train, and Shields’ dentist scene, in special notebook. 
Wild weather. Glass lower than it has been all this year, I 
think. 

Friday, December '^rd. 

Barometer lower this morning than I ever remember seeing it. 
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Howling wind all night, and sleet driving about when I drew 
up the blinds. 

Yesterday morning I began to get information out of Dawson 
for '' Clayhanger 

Books acquired: Poems of Coleridge (Arthur Symons) ; 

George Crabbe (Rene Huchon ; '' Shelley at Oxford 

(Hogg—^reprint); Les disciples k Sj is etc. (NovaUs); “ Reli¬ 

gion and Philosophy in Germany'’ (Heine); ''Meditations of 
Marcus Aurelius" (Chrystal’s trans. . 

Saturday, December 4th, 

Yesterday morning I came to Mane lester (where I write this, 
before leaving it again). Midland Hotel. Large Bible in the 
room. 

I was entertained to lunch by Haj lam Mills and G. H. Mair.^ 
The second, Scotch, educated at E( inburgh, Oxford, Grenoble 
and Paris. Evidently considered to be one of the stars of the 
future. 2 Slight, delicate man, with a face retreating at the 
bottom. Scotch accent. The renowned C. E. Montague ^ was 
present; also A. N. Monkhouse. Montague, though a Londoner 
bom and bred, looks the typical provincial—rather like an 
intelligent S.S. superintendent; quite grey hair, low collar and 
queer necktie. A rather tight, prim way of speaking ; when he 
disagrees or is not convinced, he is sometimes silent, with a 
slight working of the muscles of the face ; probably due to 
sloth. They told me afterwards that he lived in a shell; but 
yesterday he came out, and people were surprised. Monkhouse 
a large grave man, slow-speaking, with an extraordinary sedate 
and sincere charm. 

The lunch was very agreeable indeed. Mills has a good man¬ 
ner, which he has conventionalized and hardened, of telling 
yarns. All the talk was " shop Lunch lasted till 4. I then 
went with Mair and Mills to the file-room of the Guardian, And 
when I had done there I was told that a tea-fight was awaiting 
me. We came back to the Midland. A man named Agate ^ 

^ Of the Manchester Guardian. 

^ G. H. Mair was subsequently assistant editor of the Daily Chronicle. 
He died in 1925 . 

* Chief leader writer of the Manchester Guardian ; A. N. Monkhouse, 
on the editorial staff. 

^ James Agate, at that time dramatic critic to Manchester Guardian. 
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(not quite on the staff) and another man now joined us. Yoimger 
ftan the others, but still very fine. Even the satellites on the 
Guardian have their precise notions about De Goncourt. We 
took tea till 6.15, when I went to the Gaiety Theatre to meet 
Iden Payne. ^ He took me out to dine at the Brazenose Club, 
where the food wa;s excellent. He looks like a little original 
wild member of the Fabian Society. Cape instead of overcoat, 
held on by bands crossing the chest. Mair said he had seen 
him in sandals in his office. Highly intelligent. Self-centred. 
He then took me to the dress-circle. Performance of “ Every 
Man in his Humour We missed most of the first act, so I 
didn't follow it, and found a lot of it confusing. But I thought 
the performance extremely artistic, and it provided me with a 
whole series of new sensations. I came to the hotel for half an 
hour and wrote to M. Then I went back to the Guardian office 
and was introduced by Mair to another series of Guardian men, 
and I stayed till i a.m. to see the first edition printed and des¬ 
patched. I read a copy of it, and J. S. Mill, till 2 a.m. And 
woke up at 10 a.m. with a headache caused by too strong cigars. 
Yesterday was one of the most agreeable days I have ever spent 
in my life. (I wish I was not too idle to write it all up.) The 
fact is that this sort of thing is the real reward for having written 
a few decent books. 

Sunday, December ^th. 

I happened to .see Conrad and Hueffer's “ Romance " at Frank's 
at lunch to-day, and I took it to read. I read about 20 pp. after 
lunch, before the gas stove in the bedroom, but I doubt if I shall 
get much further in it. Also I doubt if I shall read much more 
of J. S. Mills' “ Autobiography " here. I cannot read in Burs- 
' lem. IVll I can do is to go about and Take notes. My mind is 
I in a whirl all the time. I have only been here 5 days, and yet 
' all Paris and Avon seems years off; I scarcely ever even think 
of these places and my life there. Sometimes by accident I 
speak to jnyself or to one of the children in French. 

Yesterday I got back from M'chester for lunch. Then a long 
yam at Dawson's, recoxmting the glories of the Manchester 
Guardian, Maud came, and talked opera rehearsals from the 
point of view of a minor principle. Then I sent for Russell and 
he came at 9.30. Frank and his crowd called at 11.30, and we 

^ Director and producer of Miss Homiman’s company. 
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all went to Frank's. I came home at 12.50 and slept very 
dreamlessly till 7. The sanatogen cure, which I began on 
Wednesday, is already working. 

Tuesdayy December yth, 

Dawson's yesterday ^ morning, acquiring stuff for Clayhanger " 
until Edmund Leigh called, and he oj ated for an hour with such 
persuasive effect that in the end I vol inteered to write a political 
manifesto for the district; for which afterwards I was of course 
both sorry and glad. 

Wednesdayy December 8th, 

Dawson and dentist yesterday morr ng. I made real progress 
in getting information from Dawsoi . After dinner I went to 
the Grand Theatre, 9.15 p.m. I w£ 3 profoundly struck by all 
sorts of things. In particular by the ignificance of clog-dancing, 
which had never occurred to me befc re. I saw a * short study ' 
for the Nation in this. Towards the end I came across 
Warwick Savage and walked home \rith him. This was a pity 
because I had got into an extraordinary vein of ‘ second sight'. 
I perceived whole chapters. Of all the stuff I made sufficient 
notes. 

Thursday, December (^th. 

Enthusiastic letter from Lee Matthews about the play. Yester¬ 
day morning I sat with Dawson and Cartledge on the magis¬ 
trates bench. I made some notes. One hopeless case, showing 
the criminality of the criminal system. A woman who had been! 
in and out of prison since 1876, and she got another month. \ 

Saturday, December 11th, 

Yesterday morning I read my political manifesto to Dawson 
and Edmund Leigh with great effect. The printing of it was 
put in hand instantly. I went to meet Marguerite at Stoke, 
3.35. Appalling weather. I slept part of the time on the sofa. 
Having been occupied with politics more or less for two days, 
I quite forgot to take current notes. I pulled myself together 
and began again this morning. 

^ Mr. Joseph Dawson owned a shop at Burslem and was registrar. 
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Wednesdayy December i^th. 

M. less than convalescent, but we went to the Opera Society's 
‘‘ Mikado Chiefly noted the impossibility of getting anything 
really striking out of such material. But the organization and 
ensemble were admirable. After that, and adventures in and 
out of cabs and cars, we supped at Russells, M. being nearly 
dead. 


Thursdayy December i6th. 

Yesterday morning I did part of the walk that Clayhanger must 
do as he comes finally home from school in the first chapter of 
“ Clayhanger 

Slight signs last night on the part of the wire pullers to soften 
down my manifesto, but I refused to do so. It went to press 
to-day. 


Fridayy December lyth. 

After failing to stick to any novels, I have read '' The Study of 
Sociology'' all week. 

Tea at Florence's, with about twelve. 

S. B. came to the Mater's after supper, and I slanged him for 
his attitude towards honest musical criticism, and for other 
things. Then Edward came. Then Florence. Then R., fairly 
full of etchings and whisky. 

M. better. I have kept up very well so far, but I could not 
stand much more of this life. 


Sundayy December igfA. 

We reached London prompt at 4 p.m. and found the Strand 
Palace Hotel very well organized, and strangely cheap. What 
makes this hotel unique among English hotels is such things as, 
hot and cold water lavatory in every room, free baths, no tips, 
second serving of any dish without extra charge. I think there 
is no other hotel that offers these things. I would stay in it, were 
it only for the lavatory and the bath. The difference to the 
comfort of the client is tremendous. Odd that in 1910 such 
elementary conveniences and commonsenses should be unique. 
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You can live completely and keep yourself clean in the Strand 
Petlace for 


Room, bath, bkfast. 

. 6 

0 

Limch ... 

. I 

6 

Tea. 

. 0 

6 

Dinner ...... 

. 2 

6 

Per day, absolutely inclusive 

. 10 

6 


After dinner, M. having dined in be i, I went down and signed 
the register of the National Liberal Clu >. I read Parry's “ Bach " 
(somewhat wordy ") in the Library and then I met Humber- 
ston, who introduced me to Morga 1/ husband of Margaret 
Halstan. He is candidate for Edgb ston. Balliol man. Self- 
possessed. Superficially, at any rate, .' elf-content. Good talker, 
precise, and sure of himself. He did aot impress me favourably. 
A professional politician, already (age 1 possibly 34) accustomed 
to and not noticing much, the humLiations of the vocation. 

Tuesday, December 21st. 

Dined at Wells's, Lowes Dickinson, the Rothensteins and T. 
Seccombe. Rothenstein a good talker. Richard Whiteing, 
Mrs. Nevinson, and a whole family of Radfords came in after. 
The whole family was exceedingly typical. The worn bright 
mother, the pure, downright, clever daughters, all young, and 
the elegantish young son. Also a doctor who could do excellent 
Cockney imitations. Mrs. Nevinson was agreeably disagreeable 
of demeanour at first. I soon broke down her barriers by talking 
about H.W.N's ‘‘ Neighbours of Ours". Richard Whiteing 
was old, deafish, a good quiet talker, and he had a sort of startled 
enthusiasm for '' The O.W.T.". He was half-way through it, 
and it appeared to have knocked him over quite. But Lowes 
Dickinson was my man. 

I came back down the Tube with Seccombe, who had to go to 
Acton. My first visit to Hampstead, except once to the Heath, 
by train. 

Thursday, December 2yd, 

Tuesday night Rickards dined with me, we went to '' The Blue 
Bird " at the Ha5nnarket, and then to Gambrinus, where he ate 
an enormous sandwich and drank stout. He talked about him¬ 
self the whole time, except when the curtain was up, from 6.40 
1 Brig.-General J. H. Morgan. 
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to 12.15. Of course this exasperated egoism was painful as a 
disease to witness, but his talk was exceedingly good and original. 
Artistically and intellectually I don't think he has gone off. 

To lunch at Wells's. He and I talked his scandal from 12.15 
to Ixmch-time. Robert Ross, the Sidney Lows, Mrs. Garnett, 
Archer and the young Nesbit girl who was mad on the stage. 
I liked Ross at once. I got on fairly well with Archer. He 
bluntly asked me why I had said in print that he and Walkley 
were the upas-trees of the modem drama. So I told him, less 
bluntly. I consider that he has no real original ideas of his 
own. I mean to cultivate Ross. 

Friday, December 24/A. 

After tea I went to see Palmer, who wanted to republish The 
Truth about an Author He said he would pay £25 down in 
advance of royalties. I agreed to this. 

He told me all sorts of tales about Harris.^ As e.g. that 
a shipping firm offered him and his wife a free passage and a 
month in one of their hotels somewhere for something, and he 
asked for 2 months, which they refused, whereupon he was per¬ 
fectly furious. He told Lord Grimthorpe, who cried: ** The 
scoundrels 1 Have my villa." And this is why Harris and his 
wife are now living free in Grimthorpe's viUa. 

Palmer’s tales about Harris's proof corrections were fantastic. 
He showed me a copy of the ordinary edition, finally finished, 
with most complicated alterations which Harris wanted in the 
limited edition. Palmer said it couldn't be done ; whereupon 
Harris said : "I have no further interest in the limited edition," 
and went off in disgust. 

Tuesday, December 

Yesterday morning I went over the Wesleyan Westminster 
building with Rickards.^ He is now gradually getting hold of 
me again as a great artist. With regard to the building— 
cornices, showing horizontally through scaffolding. Huge up¬ 
right girder half-way through a doorway. Huge tripod of 
derricks going up through reinforced concrete floors, and so on. 
Iron tufted bars for reinforced concrete. Pools of water. Going 

1 Frank Harris. 

* The firm of Rickards and Lanchester, subsequently Lanchester and 
Lodge, were architects of the Central Hall, Westminster. 
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up and down ladders. Cement-y dirt and mud. Sticky feeling 
on hands afterwards. Vibration of talking in crypt-like base¬ 
ment. Sound of people in street talking as if in building. 
Sounds of water and mysterious sounds actually in building. 
Whole structure penetrated by ventilation flues—^looked like 
Oriental places for chucking down women—into underground 
rivers. Contractors’ and architects’o flees on entering. Clothes 
and boot brushes. Effect of grand taircases sketched out in 
stone and brick. The centre of the building was only a vast 
emptiness, with a long iron girder pois d on either side—support¬ 
ing, ultimately, the galleries. Blue h§ it, distinctly blue, coming 
down into basement through holes. 

Wednesdayy December 2(^th. 

Bournemouth yesterday. I shall n- ver forget the appalling 
sensation of turmoil and jolly, rouii i manners I had during 
lunch at the Hydro. A huge plact. Crammed dining-room. 
Strident orchestra (women), rushin,;^ waiters of both sexes. 
Heaps of food but no service. Patron et patronne very good- 
natured. The whole crowd out for a lark, and enjoying the 
infernal vulgar din. A grand fancy dress ball the night before. 
What must it have been hke ? After seeing this and the town 
I decided absolutely against Bournemouth. It was symbolic 
that I couldn’t even get China tea there. Six hours in train. 
I got back to the hotel at 7.30. I had spent a day and a pound 
in discovering that Bournemouth was impossible. 

Thursday, December ^oth. 

Lunch with Pinker yesterday. In the grill room at dinner we 
met Hamilton Fyfe and his wife. He told me that of all the 
“ Daily Mail Sixpenny Novels ”, Charles Garvice’s sold the best. 
He also said that while in Canada with Kennedy Jones, he gave 
the latter ” Hugo ” to read. He had enjoyed it himself, but 
K.J. was furious that it had been foisted upon him. He had 
no use for it at all. It angered him. When Fyfe said that he 
had entirely missed the point, he swore he hadn’t, but that the 
point was ^ rot. Yet Fyfe said that he had never known K.J. 
so enthusiastic about a book as about ” The O.W. Tale”. 
He was tremendously struck by it, and gave instructions that I 
should be approached about a serial for the Daily Mail !! As a 
fact, I was, in Switzerland last year. 
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Friday, December 31s/. 

Hueffer came to lunch. He was genuinely pessimistic about 
commercial chances of the artistic novelist. He said that Con¬ 
rad was in indigence. He gave a lot of interesting particulars 
about Conrad. 

Another lesson last night about free seats at theatres. Cri¬ 
terion had telephoned last week I could have seats. I called at 
box-office yesterday afternoon and was told by a man in it that 
I could have two seats for last night. When we reached there 
in the evening two other men were in the box office. They 
seemed inimical. I gave my card, as they knew nothing. One 
of them said : This conveys nothing to me." He then tried 
to be pohte. So did I. I told him not to trouble, whereupon 
the other man handed me two tickets, in silence. A httle of this 
kind of thing goes a long way. 

When I saw the acting and mise en scene of "Don'V I 
positively shrank from the prospect of the fight which I must 
necessarily have for years and years, if I am to get any sort of 
a decent production with such intractable material. It seemed 
to be aU hopelessly wrong and conventional. But it wasn’t. 
The play contained a fine central comic idea, clumsily and 
inadequately handled, nevertheless with, fine moments. 

Trench is supposed to be the artistic manager. Still, on first 
page of programme, his own name and Wyndham’s name, and 
name of piece, but no name of author! 

^ By Rudolf Besier, produced at the Haymarket, October 12 , 1909 . 
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Sunday, January 2nd. 

On Friday night, our last night in Lon Ion, we went to the Tivoli. 
There were no seats except in the pT, so we went in the pit. 
Little Tich was very good, and Geor^ e Formby, the Lancashire 
comedian, was perhaps even better. Gus Elen I did not care 
for. And I couldn't see the legendary cleverness of the vulgarity 
of Marie Lloyd. She was very young s id spry for a grandmother. 
All her songs were variations on the sar; le theme of sexual naughti¬ 
ness. No censor would ever pass them, and especially he 
wouldn't pass her winks and her silences. To be noted also was 
the singular naivete of the cinematograph explanation of what 
a vampire was and is, for the vampire dance. The stoutest and 
biggest attendants laughed at Little Tich and G. Formby. 
Fearful draughts half the time down exit staircases from 
the street. FeaiTul noise from the bar behind, made 
chiefly by officials. The bar-girls and their friends simply 
ignored the performance and the public. Public opinion 
keeps the seats of those who go to the bar at the interval for 
a drink. 

Going home, stopped by procession of full carriages entering 
the Savoy and empty carriages coming out of it. 

We came down to Brighton by the 1.55 on Saturday, to the 
Royal York. In the afternoon I called at the Exeter to learn 
the terms there, as Farrar had recommended it. When I gave the 
landlord my card, he started back, let his hands fall, and said 
** My God! Is it you ? " This was the first landlord of my 
acquaintance who had ever read anything, much less a book of 
mine. He seemed to know me pretty thoroughly. I gave him 
my card at the end of the interview, and then the interview 
had to begin aU over again. 

However, we didn't go to the Exeter, as when it came to the 
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point, the celebrated Harry Preston of this celebrated hotel 
would not let me go. He agreed to my terms. 

Our first stroll along the front impressed me very favourably, 
yesterday afternoon. But I am obsessed by the thought that 
all this comfort, luxury, ostentation, snobbishness and correct¬ 
ness, is founded on a vast injustice to the artisan-class. I can 
never get away from this. The furs, autos, fine food, attendance, 
and diamond rings of this hotel only impress it on me more. 

This morning I worked genuinely for an hour on the construc¬ 
tion of the first part of my novel. 

Tuesday, January 'yrd, 

I have read about a third of Edith Wharton's The House of 
Mirth", Not fine, but capable. No connection with liter¬ 
ature ; a certain fairly agreeable bitterness of satire now and 
then. It can just be read. Probably a somewhat superior 
Mrs. Humphry Ward. I stopped reading it in favour of Marcus 
Clarke's " For the Term of His Natural Life ", which I picked up 
here at Brighton in a sixpenny edition. I am enjoying this, though 
in form and plot it is very naif. I could drop it without tears. 

To-day I wrote a New Age article, arranged the outline of an 
article for the Nation, and schemed out the first nine chapters 
of " Clayhanger " which I hope to begin to write on Wednesday. 
This afternoon we moved into our new room on the fourth floor, 
and I arranged everything for my work. We walked on the 
pier, and I saw subjects for water-colours and pastels. 

The one advance which I made last year in worldliness was 
having a play put on at a West End Theatre for a run. That 
it failed is a detail. I bet it won't fail ultimately. 

I wrote last year: " The Card ", novel; " The Glimpse ", 
novel; " The Hone3mioon", 3 act comedy; scenario for a 
play on the subject of " Don Juan " ; " The Revolver ", short 
story ; " The Tiger and the Baby " ; " Under the Clock " ; 
" Hot Potatoes " ; " The Heroism of Thos. Chadwick " ; " Why 
the Clock stopped " ; " The Boy, the Girl, and the blue suit " ; 
seventy odd articles ; my journal. Total 312,100 words. Much 
less than the year before. 

Tuesday, January 

When I came downstairs this morning, fuU to the brim with the 
first chapters of " Clayhanger ", I found a letter from Herbert 
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Trench ^ asking me to alter tremendously the third act of The 
Honeymoon My soul revolted, but of course I gradually 
gave way and then wrote him that I would. 

I was occupied with letters till ii, and then I went out to 
recover myself for Clayhanger ” and I did do so. I worked 
till I o'clock, and again after lunch, and again after dinner. So 
that now I have got the opening of t^ie book pretty ripe. 

This afternoon we went to have te i with the Sidney Lows at 
the Metropole. Low told me how 1 e discovered Kipling, and 
how his superiors on the Indian drily didn't think anything 
of him at all, but Low insisted on g< tting hold of his stuff. It 
seems he was very shy and young at t: le start. Low also insisted 
on Hall Caine's powers as a raconteur, is proved at Cairo, when he 
kept a dinner-party of casual strange 5 interested for labours by 
a full account of the secret history of ' he Druce case, which secret 
history he admitted afterwards was a heer novelist's invention. 

When H. C. was with S. L. in Eg; pt he saw ever5d:hing as a 
background to ‘‘The WTiite Proph t", which was originally 
meant as a play for Tree. W^en S. L. showed him the famous 
staircases in the Ghezireh Palace he said," I can get three dif¬ 
ferent entrances imderneath that." And when he saw the 
Pyramids, he said, " Tree can do simply anything with those ", 
etc. The S. Lows said he was the kindest nicest sort of man 
in private life (but S. L. told me behind his hand that he was 
apt to be tedious on the subject of liimself, and naif). Present 
also, inter alia, the wife of T. H. S. Escott,^ who lives at Brighton, 
but is paralysed. He still works and produces however, and 
has a new book just coming out. 

Wednesday, January ^th. 

This morning at 9.45 I began to write " Clayhanger ". I felt 
less nervous and self-conscious than usual in beginning a book. 
And never before have I made one-quarter so many preliminary 
notes and investigations. I went out for a little recess, and at 1.30 
I had done 1,000 words, which was very good for a first day. 

We went to the Aquarium after tea, and heard mediocre 
music, and saw first-rate fishes, etc., living long under highly 
artificial conditions. The seals and alligators seemed to be 

^ Director of the Haymarket Theatre. 

* Political and historical writer. He succeeded Morley as editor of the 
Fortnightly Review. 
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intensdy bored and sick of life, but perhaps they weren't. Then 
I came back and wrote half an article for the Nation about the 
Hanley music-hall. 

Earlier in the afternoon I went out and viewed the shore, and 
the launching of fishing boats. All kinds of activity in progress, 
spoiling to be described. But now that I am on my novel I 
am tied up again for six months from anything really swagger 
in the way of description. 

Weather misty. No visible round trace of the sun. The 
hotel is haunted by barrel organs. In fact in various ways 
Brighton seems to be what London was. Its architecture is old 
Belgravia and Tybumian. 

Sunday, January gth. 

Last week I wrote 4,500 words of " Clayhanger" and two 
articles. So that it was a good beginning. Rickards came on 
Friday night. Up till then the only dissipation we had was a 
visit to the Aquarium. His conversation remains what it was, 
the most human and genuine poetic in texture of any that I 
have ever enjoyed. But he must be allowed to talk only of his 
own experiences. Every now and then he constructs a very 
fine and original general idea. Last night we went to the 
Hippodrome, a vast circular human sight. And he made a 
good caricature of Se3unour Hicks who was in a stage box. 
Hicks is staying here. He wore a flannel shirt all day and all 
evening, but dined upstairs, probably to hide it. Drove off to 
the Hippodrome at 9, and there rolled about with laughter at 
the comic turns in the sight of all. I liked him for his frank 
enjoyment of the most mediocre things. He had a fine rich 
voice, and his imavailing but well-meant efforts to appear 
natural and non-celebrated are our joy. 

Letter from the new editor of the English Review asking me 
to contribute. 

Tuesday, January 11th. 

Too excitingly busy just now to keep this journal every day. 
Hueffer telephoned me on Sunday at lunch-time asking me to 
do him a 3,000 word political article on the crisis ^ for the 20th. 

^ The Budget had been thrown out by the Lords in November, Par¬ 
liament had been dissolved and a General Election was to be held on 
January 14 . 
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In pursuance of my policy of never declining work that I am 
practically challenged to do, I accepted without a moment's 
reflection, though I knew that 12 guineas will be far from repaying 
me for my nervous expense on it. On Monday morning the 
Sunday Chronicle telegraphed accepting my price of 10 guineas 
for an 1,800 word article. I posted ^he article to them to-night. 
And in the last two days I have alsc written 2,700 words of my 
novel. In fact, terrific productivenc ss ! 

Grand rolling weather. Foamy jea, boisterous wind, sun, 
pageant of clouds, and Brighton :!ull of wealthy imperative 
persons dashing about in furs and (irs. I walked with joy to 
and fro on this unequalled promenad . And yet, at this election 
time, when all wealth and aU sn( bbery is leagued together 
against the poor, I could spit in th i face of arrogant and un¬ 
merciful Brighton, sporting its dar ned Tory colours. 

I heard the door-keeper of this . otel poHtely expostulating 

with a guest: '' Surely, Mr.-, y< u don't mean to say you're 

anything but a conservative I " Miserable parrot. After 
reading some pessimistic forecasts c f the election I was reaUy 
quite depressed at tea-time. But I went upstairs and worked 
like a brilliant nigger, and counted nearly 5,000 words done in 
two days, and I forgot my depression. 

Certainly this morning as I looked at aU the splendid solidity 
of Brighton, s3nnbol of a system that is built on the grinding of 
the faces of the poor, I had to admit that it would take a lot 
of demolishing, that I couldn't expect to overset it with a single 
manifesto and a single election, or with fifty. So that even if 
the elections are lost, or are not won, I don't care. Besides 
things never turn out as badly as our fears. It is only when 
one does not fear that they go so surprisingly and bafllingly 
wrong, as with the Socialists at the last German general election. 

Tuesday, January iSth. 

M.D., une espece de financier, staying here indefinitely and 
going up to London every day, said the other night during a 
political discussion that there were “ forty chaps " in his office, 
and that he believed there were forty radicals amongst them. 
This cheered me somewhat. Reminiscing about Barney Barnato 
with another old Tory here, he said that though B.B. was 
utterly uneducated and showed it in ordinary conversation, yet 
he could make a speech perfectly correctly; also that he could 
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and did, recite from memory whole acts of Shakspere without 
a single false pronunciation or emphasis. 

Since Saturday night, when I stood out in the rain and wind 
2| hours to see the election returns on the Daily News lantern 
screen in the Old Steyne, I have been perfectly obsessed by 
politics, perhaps to my harm artistically. To-day I.finished 
my 3,000 word article on “ The Forces behind the Elections 
for the next issue of the English Review, I don't think very 
much of it. It has a certain elegant quality—but is too vague. 
It lacks personality. The fact was I hadn't anything particular to 
say and anyhow wasn't in a state to say even what I had to say. 

Frightful weather ; wind, rain and gloom. And perhaps the 
chief origin of my existing dissatisfaction with things in general 
is that on Friday I had to consult an oculist, as I could only 
explain my headaches by the theory of a strain on my eyes. 
Yesterday I began to wear glasses. It is no light thing to begin 
suddenly to see the novel you have started with the naked eye, 
through a pair of eye-glasses. 

Friday, January 21st. 

I am gradually showing most of the symptoms of the average 
crass Tory. Merely to hear the opposite side discussing politics 
and agreeing with one another makes me furious and also coldly 
self-contemptuous. No doubt the elections are genuinely on 
my nerves. Depressed about them; preoccupied by them. 
After all, even allowing for Tory intimidation in villages, the 
nation wdll broadly get what it wants, anyhow. And I suppose 
that no politics, however idiotic, can make a great difference to 
the situation of middling, comfortable persons like me. Yet 
I continue to worry because the fools won't vote right, and I 
lie awake at night thinking about their foolishness. We went 
in the motor-bus to Shoreham this afternoon, in superb freezing 
weather. The intervening villages between here and Shoreham 
are fairly ugly and industrial, but the shipping was agreeable 
after the complete absence of it in Brighton, and Shoreham had 
points. The choleric little man who speaks French so glibly 
and is so damned silly on politics proved quite nervously agree¬ 
able on the motor-bus, and was most touching on the subject 
of sleepless nights. 

I began a new chapter of “ Clayhanger " at 5.15 to-day, after 
teiising the ideas for it since 7 this morning. I am trying to 
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lift the whole thing up to a great height, but I feel sure that up 
to now it is nothing more than interesting in a nice quiet way. 

Monday, January 24th. 

I got so absorbed in my novel that the elections ceased to excite 
and disgust me. On Friday, Saturday and to-day, I must have 
written 6,000 words of it, and not bid. 

I was just going to bed after dinm r when the fierce little Tory 
Mister came and sat down for a prolonged conversation about 
hotels in Switzerland. Since our cc iversation in the Worthing 
motor-bus the other day he had sudd ;nly discovered my identity. 
He soon began talking about books and fetched his wife who 
is ‘ a great reader ' and of whom ht is very proud. They have 
been married over 30 years, child] ;ss, and get on splendidly 
together. She is half French—Frei ch father—of the Polignac 
and d^Alh^mas families, proud, qi :et, distinguished. Certain 
books she couldn’t read because th ^y are on the Index. We 
talked for about two hours. I could have got on with that man 
very well in spite of his Tor5nism (and certainly I could have got 
on with the woman) because he is so nervously alive, even when 
tedious. But they went to-day, ' hoping to meet you again 
etc. 

Curious the naivete of stock-brokers. M.D. asked me if I 
knew “ the real truth—namely that Carnegie had given a 
million to the Liberal funds for the elections, ‘‘ not of course for 
philanthropy’s sake, but because he knew he could get his 
money back quick enough if Tariff Reform could be stopped 
He really believed this. He is a nice honest simple man, but 
his naivete is remarkable. So is the naivete of most other people 
here, I find. 

I ought to do a brief account of my own psychological state 
during the elections. In some ways it had the faults shown by 
the Tory mentalit3^ 

Sleety and awful weather to-night. Chilblains on hands, etc. 

Wednesday, January 26th, 

I have done 2,000 words each day this week of “ Clayhanger ”, 
the stuff getting better, I think, each day. 

Last night Orage sent me the first novel (I think) censured 
by the Libraries under their new scheme. I read 100 pp. of it. 

Perfect weather to-day. Hard frost. Chilblains on all my 
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extremities. Still reading " Le Rouge et le Noir^ with 
humility. 

Thursdayy January 2jth, 

Searched off and on, from 7 a.m. till 8 p.m. for a motive bit of 
plot to carry along the material of my next chapter. ^ Found 
it during dinner. But these delays are rather depressing, and 
even now I am not sure if it is first class. 

Monday, January 31$^. 

I began Clayhanger on Jan. 5th and up to to-day have written 
33,200 words of it. Total of over 45,000 words for the month. I 
had a letter from Hueffer this morning, in reference to my eulogy 
of the English Review in the New Age saying I was the only one 
who had not tried to thwart him, etc. A characteristic letter. 

Suggestion that I should do a weekly article for the Daily 
Chronicle, I said I would do it if I was free to be genuine and 
not merely bright, etc. I wrote to Tillotsons yesterday in reply 
to a demand for stuff, refusing to work any more at the old price. 

Thursday, February 'yrd. 

On Tuesday we went in a taxi-cab to lunch, with the Lucas's at 
Kingston Manor. TJn petit pays perdu. I found Lucas slightly 
more Lucas than ever, and liked him more. His wife is like a 
nice Ibsen heroine. House slightly bare ; a good staircase; 
plenty of colour; and some good little pictures. 

The other morning I watched the sea-guUs helping the 
scavenger to scavenge the remains of the daily fish market on 
the beach. Rain. Strong wind. They could not alight. 
They had a lot of balancing and steering to do. They dived 
again and again for the same bit of offal, missing it, till they 
got it. Then each prize-winner sailed off against wind with 
difficulty towards Palace Pier, and out of my sight somewhere; 
but some seemed to swallow the piece en route. I was watching 
them alight in the water the other day; all did exactly the 
same ; a planing descent, then, close on water, 2 or 3 half-flaps, 
a raising of the head, and they were afloat. 

A steady 2,000 or more words per day of Clayhanger 
(except Tuesday of course). I read a lot of it on Tuesday, and 
found it more ' coloured' and variegated than I had expected. 

^ By Stendhal. 
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Wednesday, February <)th. 

On Monday morning, in the bedroom and in the drawing-room, 
I finished the ist part of “ Clayhanger 42,000 words instead 
of 40,000. I wrote 2,000 words and was nearly going mad at 
lunch-time, but Webster and M. humoured me. 

This morning I walked out and ordered a pair of spectacles, 
and began to get my ideas in orde: for the 2nd part of Clay- 
hangerand did get them in ord(r, rather well. On Monday 
I received a belated request from the Manchester Guardian to 
do a special telegraphic criticism )f '' Chantecler'' for them. 
Of course I was here instead of in France, and it was too late. 
Nevertheless even had everything been favourable I doubt if 
I should have faced the unusua]:iess and the worry of the 
task. 

Hubert Bland having based his a tide in the Sunday Chronicle 
of 30 Jan. on statement that “ The G 1 mpse and other books were 
banned by the Libraries, I wrote t > Smith's, Mudies and The 
Times B.C. to ask if this was so, and if so why ? They ail 
replied that it was absolutely untrue. Smith's said they had 
500 copies of The Glimpse " in circulation at that moment. 

Friday, February 11th. 

Dinner at Chelsea Arts Club. Room, long, low. Billiard- 
room. Rules and cues still hanging on walls. Some men in 
elegant evening-dress; some in fair ditto, some in smoking jackets, 
some in morning coats, some in lounge suits. Frampton in the 
last, with rough hair. Shannon, in chair, ires elegant. 

New ventilation put in roof for this banquet. Ventilation 
bad. Dinner sound. Service mediocre. Man on my right who 
grumbled at most things. 

Caricatures, drawings and paintings round walls. Whitish 
walls. No elegance of furniture. The whole place rather hke 
a studio. 

Shannon's speech good. When replies began, il conimengatt 
de se degager an atmosphere of brotherly love. You might have 
thought that success in an artistic career depended chiefly on 
help from fellow-artists. It grew almost maudlin. Enormous 
log-rolling, not principally as great artists, but as true friends, 
etc. Notoriously untrue, of course. 

Stanhope Forbes and George Henry made good speeches, but 
even these far from free of the log-rolling. Pihng it on thick. 
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Note that the points of my speech that raised laughs were 
that I had bought pictures by members, that Orpen was a child, 
and that each member of the Club who was made A.R.A. was 
a hatchet buried in the ribs of the enemy. 

Enormous applause of younger A.R.A.^s, Derwent Wood and 
Orpen. When I mentioned Foster (Club organizer)' in my 
speech, they called for a speech from him afterwards. A very 
strong man. He went out. Several tried to drag him into the 
room but could not. They say the Club owes everything to him. 

After regular speeches, comic speech read by Cavaliere Formili, 
interrupted by an arranged suffragette invasion. Political 
opinions of majority seen at once. Invaders in costume, also 
pohceman. One put his legs down hole in roof. This rather naif, 
rather feeble. Then continuation of Formili. 

I had to go out here, as the chill caused by opening windows 
for invasion got into my guts. All fires let out in other rooms. 

I stayed near bar, talking to various people. Konody, Conrad, 
Hardy, Turner. We got colder and colder. I peeped into the 
big room sometimes. Ventriloquism, songs, piano, etc. Not 
quite full now. The distinguished Shannon still sitting there 
bravely enjoying, with his monocle. 

Sunday, February 13^^. 

To-day I tackled the question of notes. 

I also finished correcting the proofs of Helen with the Hieh 
Hand ^ 

Mr. and Mrs. GranviUe Barker, and Dr. and Mrs. Wheeler 
came for tea. They were very indignant against Herbert 
Trench for having abandoned the repertory, short interrupted 
run scheme at the Haymarket,—Barker particularly—and I 
think they were right. 

I wote an indictment of Brieux this morning for the New Age 
knowing that he is well loved by the Barkers and the Stage 
Society generally. 

I saw Zangwill for the first time. He and Tree and Sutro 
dined together at the hotel. 

Monday, February i^th. 

To-day I began to get my second part of '' Clayhanger" in 
order. I finished reading the first part, and found the penulti¬ 
mate chapter a bit dull, the last good and solid 
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To-night I finished " Le Rouge et le Noir'' for the second 
time. Nothing to beat it for solid truth anywhere, and nothing 
outside Russia to beat it as a special novel in the grand manner. 

Thursday, February lyth. 

Yesterday appeared the first of niy series of articles in the 
Chronicle. In discussing the opinion of the young man of i960 
about “ Chantecler ** I said “ the voung man of i960, whose 
mother*s parents probably met the nig it before last and were rather 
taken with each other '*! The editoi cut this phrase out. 

I began to write the second part ofClayhanger '' on Tuesday. 
I did 2,000 words, and a New Age article, and a lot of letters at 
night, and a description of ''Clay] , angerfor the publisher's 
Catalogue. I was very exhausted. 

£12 odd is my share of result of n ne performances of What 
the Public Wantsat Glasgow rea itly. 

I wrote to Trench on Tuesday telli ig him definitely I wouldn't 
alter the last act of '' The Honeymoon 

Two thousand words of'' Clayhanger " to-day, and an evening 
of heavy correspondence. And I w^alked twice to Hove, and 
once to Black Rock, and once to the end of the Pier. We had 
tea with Mrs. Granville Barker (LiUah McCarthy) who asked me 
to write a monologue for her. I said I thought I would. 

M. finished copying her first short story '' Les Chouettes " 
to-day. And I read it. I was quietly astonished by the excel¬ 
lence of its construction, its little fine apergus, and its general 
stylishness and genuine interestingness. 

I got half-way through Trevena's “ Granite" and then 
chucked it. Fine things in it, but diffuse. Too damned moral. 
Not widely enough occupied with emotion in general, nor with 
beauty. Admirable style. The work of a man who doesn't 
know enough, not worldly enough. Enfin, narrow. 

February 20th. 

All secure in the hotel. But terrific wind beating on S. windows 
and general shaking. Go out. You then see hotels from out¬ 
side. Blocks of stone and yellow light, immensely secure. Yery 
brilliant in lower stages. Aquarium a cluster of lights with its 
little absurd tower. Moon in cloudy sky. Little crowds at 
two points near pier. Vast sea of foam for about 200 yards 
out. Rows of little people in half-distance silhouetted like a 
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long-toothed saw against this. I find the general look of these 
groups of people perhaps the most interesting. So small. 
Waves breaking over jetty and over Marine Drive. Waves 
coming between jetty and pier, running along wall of jetty in 
a line like the curves of a long rope shaken to imitate waves. 
Noise of naked shingles. Plenty of suffused light about. Sheet 
lightning from time to time. 

There was a wonderful sunset the night before, salmon (and 
a salmon sea) in south, pink to east, and sapphire to west. In 
15 minutes it was all grey. But while it lasted the sky was a 
composition in itself. 

Monday, February 21st. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lowndes came down on Friday before lunch and 
left yesterday morning before lunch. And we talked vast 
quantities of real shopI took a walk on Saturday with 
Lowndes and he made one very good joke, which I shall certainly 
divert to my own purposes. I wrote 2,600 of novel on Friday, 
and about the same on Saturday. On Sunday morning I carried 
Mrs. Granville Barker’s hot-water bottle on to the pier for her. 
I called on them in the evening and had a bit of yam. Barker 
told me some plots of plays he had produced. He said A. 
Schnitzler was the best writer of i act plays, and recounted the 
plot of In a Hospital I then had a great desire to write 
a big one-act play. The plot of In a Hospital ” as recounted 
by Barker was very striking. 

Received from Chatto and Windus’s the is. edition of ** Sacred 
and Profane Love ” on which I am to get £5 per thousand. 
Furnished proofs of “ Helen with the High Hand ”, and received 
the first proofs of ” What the Public Wants ”. 

Wednesday, February 2yrd. 

Yesterday Mrs. Granville Barker, nurse, and a Miss Ponsonby, 
came for tea. The last had come down from London to recount 
triumph of Galsworthy’s ” Justice ” to the wife of its producer. 
She is an au courant de tout woman, and when talking to an author 
about criticizing a work of art says, ” Oh, but you great men can 
see the technical side and all that ”, etc., in quite a seyious tone. 

M. and I went to see ” The Merry Widow ”. I felt I had to 
see it, in order to be cale on such things when it came to writing 
about London. 
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Same thing over again. Indeed I could notice no difference. 
Music even much less charming or superficially and temporarily 
attractive than I had expected. Troupe of about 40. Elaborate 
costumes, scenery, and appointments. Sylvia May, Kate May, 
and the other principals, all chosen for their looks. Not one 
could avoid the most elementary false emphasis. Thus Sylvia 
May looking at a man asleep on a sofa, “ But he may wake 
up (when there was no question of another man asleep) 
instead of '' He may wake up” This sort of thing all the time. 
Also such things as recognize, Thne chief males much better. 
All about drinking and whoring md money. All popular 
operetta airs. Simply nothing else in the play at all, save 
references to patriotism. Names of t-^rts on the hps of characters 
all the time. Dances lascivious, esp cially one. 

I couldn't stand more than 2 act ^ Too appallingly bored. 

Friday, February 2^th. 

Yesterday I signed contracts with Duttons of N.Y. for 1,000. 
Not much; but the most I have yet signed for in a day. 

I wrote 2,300 words yesterday, and began feeling a wreck 
last night. Feeling complete this morning. Couldn't work. 
I walked about Brighton in cold showers till 12.30 and managed 
to get my first love scene into something hke order. 

Monday, February zSth, 

This morning, I received Montague's novel, A Hind let Loose ", 
which I am to review for the Guardian. A destructive un¬ 
realistic thing, it put me off my work, but I wrote 3,400 words 
of Clayhangef " nevertheless, and a lot of letters, etc. 

Friday, March ^th. 

Going along the Strand on Wednesday afternoon I met Alphonse 
Courlander.^ Just the same. Wanting to know what kind of 
book the " book of the future " would be, so that he might write 
in that style. Very disappointed because, at the age of 28, he 
had not made a name. " The worst of me is I'm so imitative," 
he said. " Every good writer I read strongly influences me." 
Pathetic, wistful figure. He never will make a name. 

Tea at Rumpelmayers. Mrs. Lowndes. Met a yoimg novelist 

' Journalist and novelist, author of “ Mightier than the Sword Ho 
died October 23 , 1914 . 
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named Walpole. Sta5^d there fighting against the band of 
music till 6.15, Then dressed. Dined with Webster, Dolly 
Smith, and poet Wayle at Treviglios. Both Dolly and I had 
forgotten tickets, so we had to drive to Golden Cross Hotel, and 
to Bayswater to get them. Reached Albert Hall and costume 
ball of the Chelsea Arts Club at 11.15. Left at 4.15. Got into 
bed at 5 and was up at 8.30. No China tea at Golden Cross 
Hotel. 

Sunday, March 6th. 

I got to work again yesterday, and wrote 2,000 words of “ Clay- 
hanger ** which words I thought pretty good. In the afternoon 
we went out to the cliffs, beyond Black Rock and I made a 
sketch. Marvellous fine weather, with east wind. In the 
evening the hotel was full of fair women and brave men. 

Lately I have been reading Stephen Crane*s Bowery Tales 
which was quite readable, and excellent even, in parts. Also 
Sturge Moore's Art and Life " (about Flaubert and Blake) which 
in spite of its careful second-rate quality, I found enormously 
stimulating, if only on account of the extracts from Flaubert's 
correspondence and from French criticism. It certainly bucked 
up my novel quite appreciably. Also a bit of F. M. Hueffer's 

A CallSlick work, but not, I fear, r^Uy interesting. He 
doesn't get down to the real stuff. 

Tuesday, March 6th. 

Last evening at 7.30 I received a letter from Trench accepting 
“ The Honeymoon " definitely. (And to-day I heard from Lee 
Matthews who had received the second £100.) I had a great fit 
of triumph, as I thought about all that this Haymarket play 
might mean. But it ^^oon passed. I had been looking for this 
Haymarket acceptance for weeks as a sort of goal, but it meant 
nothing to me, really. In fact this morning I soon found a new 
source of worry, as my Chronicle article did not appear as it 
ought to have done. 

I wrote 1,200 words yesterday, though not making a start 
till nearly 5 o'clock. And 2,300 words to-day. But it wiU take 
me all my time to finish the second part of “ Clayhanger " by next 
Thursday. Yesterday morning, being not fit enough for work, 
I walked to Rottingdean and back along the cliffs. The sight 
of sea and downs did me a sort of vague spiritual good. 
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Man bearing a card: Blind, through boy throwing mortar. 
Discharged by 4 hospitals. Incurable. 

He evidently had been a street beggar for a long time. He had 
the continual stamping movement of such beggars. What a 
tragedy! It wouldn^t bear much thinking about. 

Thursday, March 10th. 

Neuralgia all these days. Still av( raging over 2,000 words a 
day of novel. Neuralgia only in g ims, etc. Probably due to 
cold. 

To-night Gounod's Gallia" (r )t) and Walford Davies's 
Ever5mian " at Dome, by Brighton Sacred Harmonic Society 
(est. 1827). Rather good, this last. 

Sunday, March 

For several days much bored with neuralgia and indigestion. 
StiU, I stick to it. But on Saturc'ay I began to feel that I 
shouldn't finish the second part hen. I collected ideas well on 
Saturday. M. went to London on Friday, and I worked so much 
after a bad night, that I was painfully tired and kept showing 
it nervously to myself when I went for a walk at 6.30. On 
Saturday morning I wrote New Age article and Chronicle article 
this morning. 

Thursday, March lyth. 

Impossible to finish the second part of Clayhanger ". If I 
had finished it I should have spoilt it. I got up to within a few 
hundred words of 80,000 but the 2nd part will exceed the adver¬ 
tised length by 5 or 6,000. Moreover I was frightened by a lot 
of extraordinary praise of “ The Old Wives' Tale " that I have 
recently had. I was afraid Clayhanger " was miles inferior 
to it, and that by going on bhndly I might lose a chance of 
bucking it up in Switzerland. . . . Neuralgia gradually getting 
better. To-morrow we go to Paris via Newhaven. Our stay 
here on the whole has been a very great success. We have both 
enjoyed it. I have written over 100,000 words, and Marguerite 
three short stories. But I doubt if the climate suits us now that 
it has duly braced us up. Certainly I need less sleep; but 
smoking seems to affect me more and I have had neuralgia cind 
headaches. Largely of course due to my book. But I have a 
feeling now against the climate. 
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Lausanne, Tuesday, March 22nd, 

We left Brighton on Friday morning. We stayed 3 nights at the 
Hotel Terminus, Paris. I went for a voyage up the Seine to Char- 
enton and back. I then went to the Exposition des Independents, 
and there met O'Connor and Root. One or two charming inde¬ 
cencies in the show. Tea at Weber's in the Rue Royale. Dined 
at Godebskis. Afterwards Ravel, Calvocoressi, Delage, Simon and 
I'Abbe Petit came in. On Sunday morning I wandered about 
and looked into Notre Dame (Rameaux). I bought a good edition 
of Stendhal’s L'Amour'' on the quays and at once took ideas 
from it for '' Clayhanger ". 

The novel seems to be looking up slightly. Anyhow it is being 
done honestly. 

The reviews of ** Helen with the High Hand " are exceedingly 
polite and kind, but they do not gloss over the slightness of the 
thing. 

Among recent American reviews of The Old Wives’ Tale ” 
is one which says that the book would have been better if it had 
only a little sense of humour, the verdict being that it is tedious 
and unenhvened by either humour or observation. 

One of the most marvellous sunsets I ever saw to-night. The 
peaks of the Dent du Midi sticking alone out of cloud high up 
in the sky, like rosy teeth. 

Good Friday, March 2’^th. 

Six days of perfect weather, with a N. and N.W. wind and nothing 
visible all day in the strong sunshine. I was able to begin the 
final chapters of the second part of Clayhanger " without much 
difficulty on Tuesday, and I have averaged over 2,000 words a 
day of it. I finish to-morrow. The second part will be 50,000 
instead of the estimated 40,000 words. 

It is surprising that, a fortnight ago at Brighton, I could have 
thought it possible to finish the second part there. I had only 
allowed 2,000 words for the most important series of scenes— 
love scenes—in that part. On the whole I think it is fair. 
Anyhow it is honest and conscientious. I wrote 3,200 words 
yesterday, and pretty nearly killed myself, and was accordingly 
very depressed at night. This morning I went a long walk and 
wrote 1,000 words in an hour this afternoon. 

Reviews of ** Helen with the High Hand" strangely 

kind. 
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Milan, Saturday, April 2nd. 

We left the H6tel Belv^d^re on Easter Tuesday. 

I wrote 3 articles and ii,ooo words of my novel during our 
seven clear days in Switzerland. 

We found the Rh6ne Valley less tedious than we had expected, 
and the Simplon shorter, and the Customs quite harmless. It 
was very hot as soon as we got fairly into Italy, really hot. The 
views of the Itahan lakes came up to our hopes. The Hotel 
Bellini is a good hdtel de passage, c ominated by Germans, not 
agreeable fellow-travellers and it's i o use pretending they are. 
There was also a school oijeunes filles :n the hotel, chiefly Germans 
seeing cities during the Easter Holi« ays. Their laughter heard 
occasionally from the interior of be Irooms was very agreeable. 
The hotel was full and remained ful: 

After tea M. and I went into the t )wn. Took a tram. Quite 
an adventure taking a tram in an at iolutely strange town where 
you can't speak the language. We :ame to the Duomo by the 
Victor Emmanuel (rather disappoii ting this). The Cathedral 
impressive, though you can see at once that it is meretricious 
in many respects. We saw it in a grand afternoon light that 
really did ' flood ' it. And its mere size was prodigious to us. 
And it seemed to be on fire with orange yellow rays of hght. We 
couldn't see any chairs. The whole floor space looked empty. 
Then, after a time, we saw a squad of about 500 or 1,000 chairs. 
We had missed them in the vast area. The Victor Emmanuel 
Gallery and Arcade also pleased us. M. was ravished, enchanted 
by everything ; said all the women were pretty, etc., all this 
because the atmosphere reminded her of her midi. We walked 
about till she was dead nearly. 

Auguste Foa, my translator, came to see me after dinner. 
Young man, 32, dark, slim, hat on one side, very sympathetic 
and agreeable. He told me some depressing things about 
Italian literature. He said all his literary articles brought him 
in ^40 a year. I shall put some of his facts into the New Age. 

Florence, Sunday, April y^d. 

Lunch yesterday with F. Grierson at Pension Paoli. He still 
looked astoimdingly young. ^ His wig was curiously long, his 
moustache of course dyed. But he had not the skin, wrinkles, 
nor above all the gestures of a very old man. He can't be fax 

^ Francis Grierson was at that time 62 years of age. 
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off seventy. He may be more than seventy. He said he seldom 
went out now, sind would not dress for dinner under any circum¬ 
stances. Therefore ate in his room in the hotel. Ate little. 
He had very good ideas about food and general management of 
the physical machine. Mysterious person. When I asked him 
if the New Age paid him for his articles he said no, somebody 
else pays me He said he could not work for nothing now, 
and vaguely that he had lost his money. 

Tuesdayy April 

Reading StendhaTs ** Rome, Naples et Florence *\ . . . Impos¬ 
sible to study Italian. Simply can't be done. Between the 
town, my novel, articles, and sketching, I haven't a moment. 

Wednesdayy May 2 Sth. 

We returned home yesterday after three exhaustingly impres¬ 
sionful days in Paris. We unpacked all our trunks yesterday 
before dinner. Dined on the terrasse of Brunet's, and found the 
price of meals had gone up from 2 frs. 75 to 3 frs. Now they 
give coffee, worth about one sou. 

Our waiter, who was in rather a hurry to dine himself, was 
cheerfully C5mical about the continual rise of prices in Fontaine¬ 
bleau. When I said I couldn't drink the wine that was compriSy 
and that I knew restaurants where they would give you mineral 
water instead, he said, with a singular intonation, Not in 
Fontainebleau, anyhow! " He said he had had 15 years of Fon¬ 
tainebleau, and implied that he had nothing to learn about the 
methods of the tradesmen here. I saw him dining afterwards. 
He was one of those waiters who have learned a whole philo¬ 
sophy in the practice of their vocation. Secretly scornful of 
human nature yet indulgent. Impassive, and supremely capable 
of keeping his end up. 

M. after engaging a servant to-day, told me of the reply of the 
mothers, made to her on several occasions by different mothers 
when asked if the daughter could cook: ** Je crois hien qu*elle 
sail faire la cuisine. Quand je ne suis pas Id elle fait la soupe. 
Et elle sail faire cuire un morceau de veau d la casserole.** This 
seems to be the last word of cooking in that class. It throws 
light, the phrase does, on their habits. 

I had all sorts of straightening up to do to-day ; task loath¬ 
some. Through messing about it took me 2 hours to dress, and 
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when I had done a thousand things of no importance I went out 
for an hour into my forest, and began to arrange ideas for the 
last part of Clayhanger They came fairly well, I bought 
papers at station on way home and put on my eye-glasses to read 
them as I walked along. Then I thought, “ M. Poirier may be 
in the Avenue des Carrosses and would see me in my eye-glasses 
for the first time.** I didn*t want him to see me in my eye-glasses 
for the first time. Although I lax ghed at myself, I had some¬ 
how taken the glasses off before I arrived at Av. des Carrosses. 

Thursday, May 26th. 

Not much success in ideas for " Clayhanger.** 

Saturday, May 28th, 

I was forty-three yesterday. 

Last week at the Gaiety, Mancl ester, '' Cupid and Common- 
sense** played to £202 11s. It was tl e week of the King*s funeral,^ 
and there were five evening perfori lances and a matin6e. 

Yesterday I had more success in binding ideas for the last part 
of ** Clayhanger ** but I had no success in drawing. I seemed 
to spend all afternoon in merely arranging still-life subjects, and 
I couldn*t decide on any of them. But on Thursday night I did 
a pretty fair study of Marguerite. I couldn*t read anything, 
except newspapers. I couldn't answer any arrears of corre¬ 
spondence. And after doing nothing all day I was so tired I had 
to go to bed at 9.15. 

Monday, May ^oth. 

Yesterday morning I had written a 1,700 word holiday article 
(200 words too long) for Tillotson's before 7.30 a.m. At ten 
o'clock I began to do a nature morte, and with intervals for food 
and nap, I worked at it till a quarter to six. This is the first 
entire day I have ever spent at painting. The best picture I 
have ever done. I shall finish it to-day. Marguerite went to 
Paris after lunch to see her father and family generally, and 
came back with fine tales ; so that most of the time I was alone 
with the dog, who was most gloomy. When I had done painting, 
I began to read ** Whom God hath Joined " and couldn't leave 
it. I read about seventy pages of it. This is the sort of book 
that insists on being read. 

^ Edward VII died May 6 , 1910 , and the funeral took place May 20 . 
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Am just reading '' The Man of Property Certainly I should 
say that the erotic parts—and there are plenty of them—^were 
done under the influence of George Moore. If Galsworthy had 
never read and admired George Moore, the similarity is extremely 
remarkable. 

Thursday, June 2nd, 

I was in bed all day on Tuesday with a migraine ; it sounds 
nicer than bilious attack. All due to eating a fricot on Monday 
night. This almost made me resolve to take nothing but bread 
and milk in the evenings. I should mind these disturbances 
less if the resulting headache did not make it practically impos¬ 
sible for me to read. I awoke at 2 a.m. and after then scarcely 
dozed. I just passed my time in disgust waiting for the posts 
in the hope that something interesting might arrive by one of 
them. Nothing did. 6.30, 9.15, and 2.30. But I got up at 
5.30 and made some tea. 

Up till noon I still hoped, in spite of millions of experiences, 
that I might be able to work in the afternoon. I glanced through 
all the newspapers, and made my head worse just as it was 
easing. I took nothing but milkless tea till the evening, and 
then a morsel of arrowroot. To starve and to lie flat—this is 
the only treatment. By 7 p.m. I could read a little without 
making myself worse, and I began my new Stendhal L’Abbesse 
de Castro It opens slowly and finely. The intrigue is exactly 
the same, in essence, as that of the ‘‘ Chartreuse ** and of “ Le 
Rouge et le Noir Did he ever think of anything else except 
capturing the affection of women under the most difiicult con¬ 
ceivable circumstances ? 

I began to work after tea yesterday, and wrote 1,400 words 
of the first chapter of the last book of the eternal Clayhanger 
This morning (after supper of bread and milk) I arose in fine 
health at 5.30. I made tea and read a lot of my manual of tree- 
drawing that I bought a year ago and had scarcely looked at. 
And then I finished the first chapter of Clayhanger'' at 8.45, 
having written about 1,600 words in 2J hours. My day's work 
was thus done before breakfast. 

Friday, June yrd, 

3,000 words done of last part of '' Clayhanger There Is no 
doubt that when I finished my work at 8.30 or 8.45 a.m. I have 
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a considerable leisure before me. At least it seems so. But 
then I haven't finished it then. After lo I go out to arrange 
ideas for next day. That takes an hour. I may make a sketch 
en route. Anyhow I do nothing else but that and a letter or so 
before lunch. I must doze after lunch, and then read over my 
morning's work and occupy myself with the afternoon's post. 
Tea-time. Then I have 3 hours. I‘art of it must go in a walk. 
Yesterday I painted for hours o: it. Then there is a lot of 
time after dinner (which for me now consists of a basin of bread 
and milk). 

Last night I read “ Andre Chenk r " after playing the piano. 
Some of him amused me. I wish ] could read miscellaneously 
like that every night. The pharmaaen came in, late. I wanted 
him in my heart to leave at ten. 1 {e didn't leave till 10.30. I 
had so violently wanted him to go th it when he did go, I couldn't 
sleep at first, and I had been thin^cing over my work at 4.30 
that morning. This morning I got ip tired at 5.45 and decided 
to put off my work, till after 9 o'clo< k breakfast. I read Tenny¬ 
son's '' Palace of Art ". Some exc^^edingly brilliant suggestive 
impressionist landscapes in it, and pretty clever phrasing here 
and there. But the real basis of the poem seemed to me to be 
entirely banal, the notion of a fairly thoughtful clerk. 

Saturday, June 4th. 

Ravel and his mother came for tea yesterday; only both of them 
preferred water to tea. 

Yesterday I finished A Man of Property ". A really dis¬ 
tinguished, passionate, truly romantic universal book. Many 
small faults, but the only large fault is that the end is not an 
end. The situation between Soames Forsyte and Irene his wife 
is not solved. But it is an impressive book, no mistake. 

This morning I finished second chapter of last part of “ Clay- 
hanger." 

Monday, June 6th, 

On being asked by Marguerite to-day whether she had fait une 
promenade yesterday afternoon during her Sunday conge, Marthe, 
our new maid, said, Non, madame, ma m^re ne sort jamais. But 
had she no petites camarades with whom she could have gone out ? 
Vaguely : no. " Mais je connais bien la jille de VSpicier. Alors 
je suis oLlee chez elle, et nous avons cause.** 
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This was her holiday. On Sundays, after she has washed up 
after lunch, she is free till it is time to come in and prepare dinner. 
At all other times she is at our disposal She rises at 6—I hear 
her—and comes down at 7. She goes to bed about 9. Never 
reads. I doubt if she ever has a bath. She enjoys going out 
on errands, even to the post. Age 18. Plain. Med fiulee. 
Can't get her apron right. Very quiet. Doesn't seerh to want 
pleasure. Cow-like, and contented to work mildly all the time. 
When I say she ought to go out more, Marguerite gets excited 
and says that she has nowhere to go to, and that it would spoil 
her; that it is against the custom of the country. She is just 
an ignorant passive slave, earning 35 frs. a month and her keep 
and her bed. In two months' time she is to have 40 frs. She 
is not a fool, and learns her work pretty quickly, and having 
learnt it, does not forget it. Her mother comes twice a week to 
do rough work; a horrible-looking creature, very ugly, coarse, 
and without any remains of charm of any kind. There is a 
little hunch-back brother toscedgique or " tuherculeux ", who for 
months could do nothing but sit by the fire and shiver. He has 
been sent to Bercke and is now a little better. The father is a 
carmain with his own cart and either i or 2 horses. 

To-day I finished 7,000 words of the 4th part of " Clayhanger ". 
It is gradually beating aquarelle in the competition for my atten¬ 
tion. 

Continuous heavy thunderous weather. Steady temperature 
of 20° in the house. I ventured into a white waistcoat to-day. 
The weather is more like a Turkish bath than anything else. 
Not that I have ever had a Turkish bath. 

At Madame R's. I met Brunet Huart, the painter, aged 84. 
He wore light striped trousers, a waistcoat of black velvet, a 
rather large tie, rather large and striking gloves and generally 
was dandiacal. 

He remembered Florence in 1858, and the anecdotes of King 
Victor Emmanuel's circus-like appearances in the Cascine, He 
liked Kipling, also Wells; but he thought Wells didn't explain 
enough. He remembered the fighting in the auditorium of the 
Theatre des Vari^t^s on account of a play which made fun of 
shop assistants. The theatre was fuU of shop assistants and 
their sympathisers. When the noise grew unbearable, an actor 
came forward and thumped furiously on a table. Everybody 
was so staggered by this impudence of an actor to his public 
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that silence ensued and the actor said: " No 1 Never shall a 
counter jumper bring this curtain down The old gentleman 
was afraid of motor cars, and in particular of his young cousin’s 
driving. He had just returned from a round of family visits, 
ending at Bourges. Then he curved off into a long story of an 
adventure in the Palazzo Orsini in Rome (when paper money 
as small as was issued—current in the city only), where he 
got enormous attention from a cone ierge by two pa5mients of a 
franc each. ** The concierge would have given me a bed in the 
palace, I think,” said he. He had a curious and unusual know¬ 
ledge of the relative sizes of things Irom St. Peter’s downwards. 
He was certain that a revolution wo ild occur within six months, 
precipitated losses due to inundat )ns and bad harvests, and 
consequent labour unrest. He said that he had painted all his 
life, but had entered the studio of i celebrated master only at 
the age of 25. He now got his miL/:ary friends, colonels and so 
on, to send him down a soldier with a horse for two or three hours 
daily. Here he explained in detail low he taught the soldier to 
lift up the horse’s leg so that he co ild see how the light fell on 
the legs of a galloping horse. Even recently he had painted in 
the rain, enjoying the ‘ pretty colours ’, ‘ teints ’ of barley, oats 
etc. He kindly offered to criticize my drawings. He was full 
of various energy, and affirmed that he had not begun to feel 
old until he was seventy. His chief subject was undoubtedly 
the Palais Royal. 

” And, of course,” he said. ” The Palais Royal was in aU its 
splendour in those days, and the plays given there were really 
witty.” (1850 to i860.) But the samples which he offered of 
Palais Royal wit in those great days were feeble and flashy. He 
seemed to be able to remember in detail all the Palais Royal 
burlesques of popular tragedy, and he quoted miles of tirades in 
verse. He talked well, if too much. 

Wednesday, June 8th, 

Last night there was a concert in the Place Danecourt. We 
walked there, having missed a car, through the most beautifully 
coloured streets in Europe. Wonderful salmon-tints in the 
sky, also an extraordinary calm. We arrived late. The ter- 
rasse of the grand cafe was bulged out nearly to the newspaper 
kiosk, and crammed. Three or four waiters rushing about and 
sweating. We went into the caf6 of which the glazing had been 
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removed for the summer. Many officers of the 15th Regiment 
plajdng cards—chiefly bridge. I got two chairs and placed 
them close to the entrance, and stood waiting for M. who had 
disappeared. A young officer came forward to take one of them. 
I stopped him. As he persisted, I insisted. “ Cest d vous ? '' 
" Out ”, I said (No ceremonious titles). “ Vous Vavez prise ” ? 
He asked me in such a tone suggesting that I had not, that 
in my excitement I replied Si ” instead of ** Oui ” ? We glared 
at each other for an instant. I could have killed him. Eh 
bien, gardez la” he said roughly, and went off to get another 
chair. All the blustering poltroonery of the man came out in 
a flash. Afterwards I heard him saying something to another 
officer about ‘ Ce bonhomme-lJi *, pointing to me. I thought 
about this for a long time, forgetting the music, and constructed 
all sorts of versions of what would have happened if we had had 
a row. Colonels seemed to be thick upon the ground. I thought 
of all the wonderful apt, polished, polite cutting things I might 
have said. 

After a time M. and I discovered that we had both of us 
absolutely forgotten the dog. He was lost. I went out to 
search for him in the crowd : no success. The band was pla3dng 
in a ring of electric light and the scene was quite picturesque. 
We walked all the way home, as there was again no car. The sky, 
a wonderful dark transparent green, with church towers and things 
silhouetted against it. Before we got home we heard the dog 
barking in the garden. Marguerite had said he would be there. 

Since I began to limit my dinner to a basin of bread and milk, 
I have ceased to suffer from indigestion. 

One thousand words of last part of'' Clayhanger '' now written. 

Saturday, June 11th. 

I began '' Le Crime et le Chatiment ", which I have been wanting 
to read again for about a fortnight. The scene in the cafd and 
Marmeladoff's confession, seems even finer than it did when I 
read it at Hockliffe. It is certainly one of the very greatest 
things in fiction. Absolutely full of the most perfect detail. It 
really disgusted and depressed me about my own work, which 
seemed artificial and forced by the side of it. I expect that in 
most of my work there is too much forcing of the effect. An 
inability to do a thing and leave it alone. I wrote nearly 4,000 
words of " Clayhanger " yesterday and Thursday. 
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Yesterday walking in the forest, I thought of all the life in 
it, humming, flying, crawhng, jumping etc., the tiniest insects that 
you can scarcely see, the ants, all sorts of flies, worms, beetles, 
bees, snails, lizards, and the gigantic birds. As for the rabbits, 
squirrels, and deer, they are simply monstrously gigantic com¬ 
pared to the mass of the life in the forest. 

I didn't seem to be getting near to the personality of Hilda 
in my novel. You scarcely ever do get near a personality. 
There is a tremendous lot to do in fiction that no one has yet 
done. When M. comes downstairs irom the attic, in the midst 
of some house arrangement, and ks me if such and such a 
thing wiU do and runs up again excited—why ? And the mood 
of the servant as, first thing in the morning, she goes placidly 
roimd the house opening the shutter > ! The fact is, the novelist 
seldom really penetrates. 

Sunday, June 12th. 

There is certainly a rosse pleasure to be got from reading a 
thoroughly mediocre thing by a writer generally esteemed great 
but whom you don't happen to admire. I am reading a portion 
of Tennyson every morning just now, and I have got to the play 
'' The Promise of May ". It is a masterpiece of tedious con¬ 
ventionality—of no value whatever. I should say it shows 
every side of Tennyson at its worst. No realism of any kind. 
All the old tags and notions ; and "what notions of philosophy as 
shown in the hero 1 I really enjoy reading this exquisitely rotten 
work. 

Yesterday, wrote complete chapter of Clayhanger ", 2,400 
words. But I had to work at the thing practically all day. I 
finished about 5.30, after twelve hours off and on. I really 
doubt whether as a whole, this book is good. It assuredly isn't 
within ten miles of Dostoevsky. 

Continuous bad weather. 

Tuesday, June i^th. 

I seem to be doing an average of 2,000 words a day now 
of my novel. Only 13,000 words remain to be done. But 
they are very much on my mind. When I am not working 
here, I am walking in the forest and worr5dng over the 
invention, 5 to 7 miles a day. I rise at 5.45 and go to bed 
about 9.30. 
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Wednesday, June i^th. 

Juliette said the other night. Qa fait du hien de manger les 
asperges. ija lave la vessie.*' She and Marguerite had a great 
banquet of snails yesterday. They and the servant ate 150. 
Marguerite said It's horribly cruel. I couldn't do it as Mother 
does. She puts them alive into cold water, and lets them boil 
up slowly, d petit feu. It's horribly cruel." And she went on 
eating them. Last night they were again collecting snails in 
the garden, and Marguerite came across one of the other sort 
of snails, limaces, big things without shells. It had two tiny 
little ones with it. "I can't bring myself to kill them," she 
said, " but they do a lot of harm. I wish you'd kill them." I 
instantly put my foot on the three. She squirmed with horror 
and went off. 

2,400 words of " Clayhanger " to-day. 

Sunday, June K^th, 

Henriette S-and her daughter R., came down yesterday for 

lunch and stayed till this morning. To be plunged into this 
perfectly non-artistic society was very bad for my novel. 

Thursday, June 2yd. 

I have just (3 p.m.) finished " Clayhanger " one week in advance 
of time. 160,800 words. For the last few days it has mon¬ 
opolised me. But quite contrary to my general practice 
towards the end of a novel, I have kept in magnificent health. 

Tuesday, June 2?>th, 

The journal will now be left till about the middle of August. I 
am Wishing up odd articles this week, and shall begin a proper 
holiday on July ist, as sworn. 

Sunday, July 10th, 

I have been reading Andrieff’s" LeGouvemeur." Pretty good, 
but too long; also sentimental in places, and to my mind in¬ 
fluenced by * The death of Ivan Ilyitch '. A fairly good third- 
rate serious artist. 

This was the first full day of my seaside holiday. It takes 
some time to get used to the great central fact that you have 
nothing to do that must be done. 
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Monday, July iith. 

It seems that the cures in Brittany forbid dancing, except at 
wedding feasts. Nevertheless in this village there is dancing in 
the very shadow of the church every Sunday afternoon after 
vespers. We saw it yesterday afternoon. About lo couples. 
The charcutihre danced with another girl. Heavy girls. One 
couple obviously in love. A drum aid a brass instrument. 

We cycled this morning to the ferry on the way to St. Pol. 
Beautiful country. There is only or e road in and out of this 
village, and no turning out of it for 5 or 6 kilometres. This 
afternoon I was too idle to paint, so I did a pastel of the panorama 
towards St. Pol. 

Of the three men here, one is a passementier, and another, a 
commercial traveller, and the third a fabricant of something. 
They sit at a table and sing toget ler. The luggage of one 
married pair arrived to-night, 36 hours late. The wife is of the 
odalisque sort, and she put on som ‘ more striking clothes at 
once. She lolls at her bedroom window for 30 to 60 minutes 
each morning. A beautiful young woman. File se cambre tout 
le temps. She would have made a good courtisane, Adcock says 
that she leaves a table at which an intellectual conversation is 
proceeding—about war or feminism for instance—with a gesture 
which says: What has all this got to do with IT ? " 

Tuesday, July 12th. 

We discovered another bay this morning, in the estuary of 
the Morlaix river, and a fine yacht lying in it. Also the chateau 
on the shore, and some racing boats and a boat-builder's. 

I began a water colour in the afternoon, and M. and F. A. went 
out and discovered the real high road to Morlaix, for some 
strange reason not marked on my maps. 

Alcock said that Werg had been playing a lot in Electra ", 
and considered Strauss to be more of a mathematician than a 
musical composer. When rehearsing, if the players tried to put 
any musical feeling into their pla5dng, Strauss stopped them and 
said : No, not like that. You are not musicians, you are wild 
beasts." This is the most illuminating thing about Strauss's 
genius that I have heard. 

Friday, July 15/A. 

F6te yesterday. Alcock left at 5 p.m. in a most ancient wagon- 
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ette, and we drove with him to the top of the village. Although 
there were three windows open in the wagonette it was hotter 
inside than outside—stuffy. Horse-coUars of straw, harness 
chiefly of rope. In speaking of the horses Alcock agahi called 
them * cat's meat'. In the morning we went sailing for i J hours— 
—5 frs. We were carried into a small boat, and then rowed to 
the smack, which was in charge of two men. 

After dinner I walked about a mile up the estuary of the 
Penze on the sands, and back, and then up the village. Chinese 
lanterns, band, dancing, silhouette of large church, silhouettes 
of figures, Bengal fires, very noisy fireworks. Hotel very 
bright with lanterns. Paradhig about in adjacent lanes, the 
Parisians and other visitors, arms entwined sometimes, women 
in white wool loose jackets, as in Switzerland in winter. 
Moon through clouds. Not quite dark. I came home at 9.50 
quite recovered, and read '' Eugenie Grandet 

We were wakened up in the night by a very heavy thimder- 
storm. The thunder really was dramatic; quite as good as 
Drury Lane. 

Monday, July i8^A. 

Tertia said that the mater said, on seeing ** Carmen " at Hanley 
Theatre: "'I don't like that woman at all." 

It rained all day yesterday, and was raining heavily when we 
went to bed. Rain appalling. The employis du Louvre dis¬ 
covered the gramophone at night and danced to it. 

By the way, the chief point about the gramophone perform¬ 
ance was the intense and simple pleasure of the people in it. 
The two men bent over the instrument smiling as they might 
have done to a baby that was crooning. 

Sunday, July 2^th. 

He Callot yesterday morning. Strong smeU of seaweed spread 
over the fields for manure. Just a few groups of cottages or 
hovels collected round the church. A church there since the 
6th century. Primitive. Probably barbaric. The men working 
barefoot in the seaweed did not even look up as we passed. At 
night we saw from dining-room windows the islanders going 
home in their carts. A girl waiting to be taken up in a cart. 
Sun already set. Silhouette dark blue-black of horse, cart and 
people—^no details in side outline. 
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Monday, July 2$th. 

Characteristic gesture of an old fisherman. He took off his cap, 
held it upside down under his mouth, dropped his plug (of tobacco) 
into it, and whipped it on his head again, all in the twinkling of 
an eye. 

Godebski said that C. L. Philippe ^ never saw the sea till 2 
years before his death. Fargue took him to Havre. On meeting 
the sea, he lay down in a sort of ecstasy or hysteria, on his 
stomach, and lapped at each wave a. it came in, as if determined 
to make up for lost time by the vi< lence of his sensations. 

Thursday, July 2Sth, 

Excursion to Roscoff yesterday. Lc :t at 9.15. Sea choppy, but 
it calmed down. The fishermen ( leva des easiers en route. 
So that we soon saw what a compli< ated process has to be gone 
through before a lobster, for example, is put on the table. 
Vielles as bait for araignees and then araignees as bait for 
lobsters. Cutting of nerves to prev nt them eating each other. 
Taking bearings as casters are throvn down again into the sea. 
We reached Roscoff about 11.30. 1 'ide out. The damned tide 
was out all day. 

Lillah McCarthy wrote me suggesting subject for a one-act 
play which she wanted to do at Palace next month! 

Friday, July zgth. 

Heavy storms of rain and wind yesteTday afternoon and evening. 
The barometer just now seems to have no effect whatever on 
the weather. 

“ Julien Savignacby Ferdinand Fabre. This is quite a 
readable book. Old fashioned and sententious sometimes, but 
strong in the places where it ought to be strong. I have read 
about half of it. I don't suppose I shall read any more, as I 
have other things, but I would read it sooner than read nothing 
on a desert island. 

Monday, August isL 

Too short of sleep and sardonic to write anything yesterday. 
Baptism of a new pleasure boat, the Blanche yesterday. Three 
cures and three choir-boys with instruments, and a bottle of 
champagne to do it. Nearly upset in going out in dinghy. 

' Charles Louis Philippe, novelist. 
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Women minding cows. Fat, old, in many skirts. They just 
stand, moving slightly from time to time. Towards 5 or 6, they 
pull the cows home by rope, but on approaching stable the cow 
trots on in front. A sign of barbarism this. Very queer that 
even an old woman's time is not worth more than that of a cow, 
that she can't earn enough to keep a cow. 

260,000 words written this half year. 

Monday, August i^th. 

I have now taken, what nearly everybody said I was incapable 
of taking and never would take, a long holiday. From July 2nd 
to yesterday I did nothing whatever in the way of work except 
three short articles for the New Age, which I was obliged to do. 
Of course I had to attend to my correspondence; but I kept 
that as short as possible. I wrote an illustrated journal at 
Carantec, and I also did a number of paintings and sketches. 

We came definitely home on Friday night, and found every¬ 
thing in order. To-day I resume my literary business. The 
three things that occupy me are ; a good short story for T.P.'s 
Magazine, my '' Life in Paris " for the English Review, and a 
play founded on ** Buried Alive 

I have done no regular sustained reading now for something 
like ten months. So I shall resume Taine. I propose to do as 
I did in May and June here. Get up at 5.30, and begin creative 
writing at 6, and finish that on most days before breakfast at 
9 a.m. I have now satisfied myself that it is my best time for 
working, particularly now that by means of milk dinners I have 
cured my biliousness. It is 3 months since I had a headache due 
to indigestion. After breakfast I can do my oddments and 
correspondence, etc., and arrange my ideas for the next day. 
And thus have the whole of my work finished at noon. After¬ 
noons for reading and painting and crass idleness. I have 
openly sworn—openly, in order to make it impossible for me 
to forswear myself decently—never again to work as hard as I 
have done in the past. 

August 16th, 

I decided yesterday that though I was still lacking the first 
220 pp. of proofs of Clayhanger " I had better get on with 
what I had. I corrected the whole of the third part, and was 
^ This was “ The Great Adventure.** See p. 389 . 
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very pleased with it indeed. In fact it so held me that it dis¬ 
tressed me, and afterwards I couldn't think of the storyMimi ", 
which, however, I began to write at 6.30 this morning for T,P/s 
Magazine. I seemed to be correcting proofs most of yesterday. 

Already at 9 this morning I was tired of work. I went to 
the market at 10. Was struck by the confused murmur of 
tongues in the covered market—se» med to be the beginning of 
some new and closer perception o‘ this organism. 

I did read last night the Comte d Haussonville on Melchior de 
Vogue. Perhaps the latter was no^ quite the mandarin I have 
publicly charged him with being. 

Friday, August 

Ail proofs of " Clayhanger " came on Wednesday morning, so 
that after 9 o'clock in the morning i did nothing on Wednesday 
and Thursday except correct tht n. 575 pages. I finished 
them on Thursday afternoon. Er ors in the typescript made 
them very amazing. A great deal A it is as good as anything 
I've done. I noticed the far too frequent use of the word 
" extraordinary ", but I loathe altering a work once it is done— 
no mistake about that. 

Monday, August 22nd. 

Finished " Mimi" yesterday morning and this morning I sent 
off the ink copy for U.S.A. and a WTetched illegible carbon copy 
to T.P.'s Magazine, the original commissioner. I began to read 
Edward Gibbon's " Memoirs ". I had tried before. I found 
now that all they want is proper skipping at the start. You 
soon come to the interesting parts. 

Friday, August 2()th. 

Nothing done this week. I began to write my " Seeing Life in 
Paris " for the English Review on Wednesday morning, but only 
did a bit. Owing to too much smoking I was indisposed yester¬ 
day and did nothing except a New Age article. But I got up at 
5.45 this morning, and stuck to " Life in Paris " for 90 minutes. 
After breakfast owing to Turkish-bath weather and neuralgia I 
did nothing. 

Reading Gibbon's “ Memoirs". Yes, it is worthy of its 
reputation. But I am reading nothing else. 

'' Cupid and Commonsense " revived at Gaiety, Manchester ,on 
Monday last for six nights. 
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Friday, September 2nd. 

I did no work since Monday. On Tuesday I went to Paris. 
Lunch at Martin's (his cousin Eugene was there). I met Lee 
Matthews at Hotel St. James at 6.10. We discussed plays and 
his projects till 7.20. Caught 7.55 home, for bread and milk at 
9 p.m. I bought nothing. Couldn’t work next day nor yester¬ 
day. But I resumed Seeing Life in Paris ” this morning, and 
did 1,200 words. Yesterday afternoon I just did a New Age 
article. By first post I received news that Pinker could sell 
serial use of ” The Honeymoon ” to McClure's Magazine for 
£200. I cabled to accept, provided dramatic rights not jeopar- 
^sed. 

Monday, September $th. 

Finished yesterday, the first 8,000 words of '' Seeing Life in 
Paris I shall now leave it for a time. We cycled down to 
see Madame Bourges on Saturday, but naturally she had gone 
to Paris days ago. Afterwards I went to bed with influenza, 
but found that I hadn’t got it. 

I read yesterday a lot of Capus Les deux ficoles ”. Bright 
” footlingness ”. Absolutely unoriginal, but with a passable wit 
and levity. Always the same monotonous tedious subject. 
Neither the subject nor the characters have the shghtest im¬ 
portance "or power or real interest. They are trifling, and that 
is what would be ’ up ’ with the play even if Capus had ten times 
the talent he has. 

Wednesday, September jth. 

Being unable to get rid of influenza-ish inquietudes of the 
stomach, and having had several very bad nights de suite I 
stayed in bed to-day, and therein read and wrote. Yesterday 
I Wished the third or the fourth perusal of “ A Mummer’s 
Wife This book really is original and fine and beautiful. 
The Islington scenes are superb. You have squalor and sordid¬ 
ness turned into poetry. And the painter-like effects of visualisa¬ 
tion are splendid throughout. Language a bit clumsy and coarse 
occasionally. ” Booze ” and " Boozed ” are amazing words. 
There are others. But what an original and powerful work! 

Last night I began Spencer’s “Autobiography” and this 
morning, by dint of much wakefulness, I had arrived at p. 224. 

^ By George Moore. 
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I found it very interesting and jolly well done. It is much 
better done and much more artistic than J. S. Mill's auto- 
biography. Nevertheless Spencer's little attempts at narrative 
in the manner of a novelist—^beginning for example with a 
fragment of conversation, or with such a phrase as “ If on such 
a day anyone had been looking at mch a spot they might have 
been surprised to see ", etc., are fi;nnier than he intended. 

Friday, September (yth. 

After a series of disastrous experin ents in aquarelle, I began a 
flower piece to-day which promises rather better. 

This morning I began to write t^e preface to Agnes Farley's 
" The Belmont Book It seems as if it will take me from 
4 to 6 mornings from 6 a.m. to 8 .».m. This is what you may 
caU friendship. Frank Harris now wants me to write a 5,000- 
word article on his " Women of Sh ikespeare But if I do it 
someone will have to pay me for that. It wiU be worth at the 
very least £30 in U.S.A., whither T is destined. 

Each morning this week, except Wednesday when I spent the 
day in bed, I have walked in the forest between 10 and noon 
constructing " Buried Alive To-day I have got as far as the 
end of the 5th scene,; that is, the ist scene of Act III. I do a 
scene a day. But I perceive a deadlock for either to-morrow 
or Sunday. 

I shall soon have finished the first volume of Spencer's Auto¬ 
biography. And I have read 100 pages of “ Les Origines " in 
3 days. Beyond this nothing. 

Tuesday, September i^th. 

My old Gaveau piano went on Saturday. I sold it for 250 frs., 
the money to be spent on hiring. I got a Pleyel grand instead. 
I had to spend Friday night in altering the arrangement of the 
whole room for the reception of the grand. Naturally when it 
came I had to spend a great deal of time in playing. 

On Sunday morning arrived the first copies of " Clayhanger ". 
It is the best-produced of aU my novels, I think; but I could 
have spared the girl's portrait on the cover. I read a lot of it, 
and thought it pretty good. A few misprints. On reflection I 
think it does contain more sociology than " The O.W.T." I 
had promised this in the prospectus of it, but I was afraid I had 

'This appeared in March, 1911 , under the pseudonym of Vados. 
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not fulfilled the promise. It was only when Marguerite began 
to read the book that I realized—^without her asking any ques¬ 
tions—^how full of difficulties it must be for a stranger, and how 
unlike the ordinary good novel. On Sunday I at last finished a 
water colour, of a flower bowl, that was not absolutely putrid. 

Yesterday we went to Paris. M. and Gabrielle at 7.24 and 
I at 8.56. I went straight to my coiffeurs, but owing to afflu¬ 
ence de monde I had to be coifled by the patron, who is not 
as good as either of the gargons, though good. Hence I was 
disappointed of my expected perfection. 

Wednesday, September i^th. 

I finished the rough construction of the '' Buried Alive " play 
yesterday, and decided to change the title and the names of the 
characters. The new names I searched out this morning. 

Beautiful promenades in the forest yesterday. In the morning 
I was astonished by the grandeur and multitude of the spider’s 
webs. I broke two to see what they would do, but they did 
nothing,—^just hung loose in the breeze. 

Thursday, September i$th. 

At p, 172 of Volume 8 of ‘‘ Les Origines de la France Contem- 
poraine ”, in a figurative description of modem France, I at last 
came across a clear instance of Taine's bias against la France 
contemporaine. He is always very convincing, but I always sus¬ 
pected the existence of this bias—shown as much in his later 
letters as anywhere—and here is a good example of it. 

This morning I began the brouillon of the play, and wrote the 
first tableau. 

” Clayhanger ” pubhshed in England to-day. In U.S.A. 
publication is delayed about a fortnight. 

Says Herbert Spencer, speaking of Thackeray’s insignificance 
at dinner (” Autobiography ”, II, 91): ” I have heard that he 
could be a lively companion ; but it seems possible that usually 
when in company he was occupied in observing traits of char¬ 
acter and manner. A painter of human nature as variously 
manifested must ordinarily be more a listener than a talker.” 
Yes, perhaps. But unconsciously occupied. The painter of human 
nature is not consciously engaged in the act of observation. 

The chapter of the ” Autobiography ” dealing with the 
finishing and publication of ” First Principles ” is unimposing, 
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and disappointingly deficient in emotion. (Compare Gibbon in 
the finishing of his big work.) Nothing of real interest is re¬ 
corded about the undertaking. This is a pity. But everywhere 
Spencer's narrative skill is very clumsy, and his little attempts to 
be dramatic are extraordinarily feeble. I am struck in reading 
by the stolid indifference with w]iich his biggest books were 
received. It was appalling; it (iesolates. Yet this kind of 
reception is quite common. I am also struck throughout by a 
whole series of odd remarks—almost asides—which give you the 
disconcerting feeling that nearly aU common valuations are 
relatively quite wrong. That is, t iat nearly everything—^gifts, 
acquirements, possessions, achiever ents—is either under-valued 
or over-valued. 

When I think how '' First Print oles ", by filling me up with 
the sense of causation everywhere, : .as altered my whole view of 
life, and undoubtedly immensely ixuproved it, I am confirmed 
in my opinion of that book. You < an see " First Principles " in 
nearly every hne I write. 

Monday, September i(jtK 

This time I will make notes on the newspaper criticisms of my 
novel. On day of publication, two. Times very good ; well 
written. But a half-hidden unwillingness of admiration and of 
objection. This sentence is well meant but quite wrong: 
'' Its aim, not to exalt, or essentialize or satirize, but to present, 
hie." A review nothing like as good as that of " The O.W.T." 
but still jolly good (9 inches). The other one on day of publica¬ 
tion was in Evening Standard, Entitled " Under the Micro¬ 
scope A review full of clumsy but not malignant malice. On 
the whole a damn silly review (lo inches). 

Day after publication. R. A. Scott James in the Daily News, 

Mr. Bennett and the Ages." Very sympathetic and apprecia¬ 
tive. " A work that wiU surely be memorable." But the 
review was badly done, perhaps from haste. Well meant, but 
what damned rot and imtnith. (i col. 5 ins.) 

I finished the draft of half of my play yesterday morning at 
7.15 a.m. I worked off and on during most of the rest of the 
day in arranging the 3rd act, but did not succeed very well. I 
had a bad cold. Every morning now for about a fortnight I 
have walked for 2 hours in the forest. Still inunersed in Spen¬ 
cer's Autobiography. His description of the other boarders at 
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the boarding-house where he stayed so many years is agreeably 
ironic. 

Wednesday, September 2isL 

Yesterday while reading, in bed, a biographical accoimt of me 
in the N,Y. Bookman, M. began to cry. She had the delusion 
that she was reading my obituary. 

I certainly pay much more attention now to the oncoming of 
autumn than I used to. 

Reviews of “ Clayhanger **: 

Perfect review in Glasgow Herald on day of publication. 
Nothing could be more appreciative nor show more insight than 
this (i2 ins.). 

D. Mail and Observer (9 ins. and 15 ins.). Usual rot about 
total absence of plot, and about cinematograph, and photograph, 
and that book might end anywhere or nowhere. It is un¬ 
satisfying because life isetc. And yet in all this a note of 
genuine appreciation. 

To-morrow I expect to finish draft of play. To-day I signed 
contract with Doran for republication of old books in U.S.A. 
twelve or thirteen of them, I think. 

Thursday, September 22nd, 

Finished draft of play. 

Day of mild impleasantnesses. The review of Clayhanger ” 
in M. Guardian, though good, was not as good as I expected. I 
expected the eager's)Tnpathy of G. H. Mair and Co. I The review 
was signed by strange initials ending in Y. Moreover it was 
placed after a review of M. Hewlett by Dixon Scott. Now if 
they had given my book to Dixon Scott. Further, the johnny 
deprived me almost utterly of the sense of humour and of the 
sense of beauty—especially in comparison with de Morgan and 
Wells. 

En voild une affaire! 

A couple of years ago I said enthusiastically that if '' Cupid 
and Commonsense " was produced in Hanley it would play to 
£500 in a week. To-day I got the figures for the three perform¬ 
ances in Hanley. Total £75 13s. lod. 

Also I made a mess of another water-colour. Hence depression, 
though my affairs are prospering as they never prospered before. 
Which shows how little content has to do with prosperity. 
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Sunday, September 2^th, 

A lot of reviews this morning, all satisfactory; that is to say, 
free from fatuity in carping. 

Two in Glasgow News (i col.) and Birmingham Express, 

(6 ins.) really very fine. The rest all very appreciative 
and sympathetic. 

Morning Leader (5 ins.). 

Christian World (6 ins.). 

Scotsman (5 ins.). 

Onlooker (5 ins.). 

D. Chronicle (M. P. Willcocks ii ins.). 

Devic called last night, and related how he had forced a 
bailiff to leave by the window inst ad of by the door. 

Monday, September 2Gth. 

This morning I did begin, after m ich hesitation and fooling 
about, the final writing of the play. I rather enjoyed it, once 
started, and took pleasure in the exercise of skill in arranging 
the last details of movement. This afternoon, after water¬ 
colouring, I began the ninth volume of Les Origines 

Friday, September 30//?. 

I also had an idea of keeping, from Jan. ist, 1911, a book showing 
dates of appearance of all articles, books, plays etc. and of books 
read, and of books acquired. In fact a chronological chart of 
all my literary activities. 

To-day I finished Spencer's vast Autobiography The 
1st vol. is perhaps superior to the 2nd, but I read it all with 
interest, and especially the reflections of old age at the end. 
Its fault is lack of emotional quality, and of elevation in the 
style. You get from it no sense of a mighty work accomplished 
—no sense of mightiness at all. 

I began to foresee a comparative failure for Clayhanger " in 
England, and then also in America. Useless for one to argue 
that my contracts in England and America assure me a reason¬ 
able income for three years, whether the publishers lose or not! 
Useless for me to argue that it is absurd for me to expect even a 
good circulation for books like Clayhanger", which arouse 
enthusiasm in just a few beings! This in spite of the fact that 
I cannot make less than ^1,500 next year, and may make £2,000 
or over,—and this by doing only the work that pleases me—^my 
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very best work. I was still gloomy this morning. I hated to 
go on with my play. But I did go on with it. After a restless 
night, I got up at 6.30 and worked till noon. I shall finish the 
first tableau to-morrow. 

It is now almost certain that " A Man from the North " will 
be reprinted. 

I notice that a Bath paper, announcing “ Cupid and Common- 
sense ” for next week there, thinks fit to explain that the author 
"A.B.'* is a novelist of repute. This at the age of 43, after 
having written what I have written. 

Sunday, October 2nd. 

I finished ist tableau of play yesterday and was fairly well 
pleased with it. No title yet. 

Yesterday I had a goodish large notion for the Hilda book— 
of portraying the droves of the whole sex, instead of whole 
masculine droves. I think I can do something with this, 
showing the multitudinous activities of the whole sex, the 
point of view of the whole sex, against a mere background 
of masculinity. I had a sudden vision of it. It has never 
been done. 

Finished Gibbon’s ** Autobiography.” It is a distinguished 
book, but my feelings about the author are mixed. 

Monday, October yd. 

Disturbed yesterday by M.'s slight indisposition, I had, natur¬ 
ally, a new flow of ideas, as always when disturbed. I kept 
thinking of a sort of' annual' of Bennett's gossip on literature and 
life. It could easily be done every year, if I got into the habit. 
A notion tor a paper worried me—on Flaubert. And so I wrote 
it this afternoon. 1,000 words. 

I began Act I Scene II of the '' Buried Alive " play this 
morning, and worked easily though I was fatigued. 

Wednesday, October ^th. 

Reviews. Dundee Advertiser good (6 ins.). 

Public Opinion. Reprint of cream of Glasgow Evening News 

(4 ins.). 

Aberdeen Free Press. Coldly appreciative till the end, when 
it uses the word ‘ masterpiece' (7 ins.). 

Westminster Gazette. Appreciative and yet cold. Neverthe- 
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less, " One of the very few novels which we should care to read 
again (8 ins.). 

M,A,P. J inch. Very good. 

Friday, October yth. 

Yesterday I had a letter from A. M. S. Methuen congratulating 
me on Clayhanger ** and sa5dng !ie ' hoped and believed it 
would do well'. In the aftemooi; I saw announcement in 
Westminster Gazette that it is in its second edition. Naturally 
my one desire is that it should rea ;h a third. 

Thursday, October 13/A. 

Weather still very mild. But to-da 7 owing to heavy rains we 
had to lunch indoors. This is our first indoor autumn lunch. 

Railway strike since Monday nigl t, but we are not affected. 
Each evening I have gone to the st tion to get Le Temps and 
each evening the crowd and the andety of the crowd waiting 
for papers have increased. Yesterday evening, as the news was 
disquieting, I went again to the station after dinner to post a 
letter to Cook's asking for bank-notes. An omnibus slowly over¬ 
took me on its way to the station. Even on this line the strike 
had been announced to begin at 8 p.m. last night. There were 
a few dim figures in the fearfully badly lighted omnibus that 
went very slowly along—decrepit horses etc. A mediaeval 
vehicle even at best and the impression last night was of the 
saddest and most wistful vehicle that ever lumbered along. The 
voyageurs seemed wrapped up in sadness. Wliere were they 
going ? Would they ever arrive ? Where would they spend 
the night. The worst of these awful omnibuses is the lamp 
and the deafening rattle of the windows as the thing jolts 
along. . . . 

However, there has yet been no strike on this line. 

The play goes on steadily. I ought to finish the second act 
on Saturday. Although there are four acts, this means that at 
least two thirds of the actual work is done. 

Tuesday, October iSth. 

Letter from Doran ^ yesterday expressing much enthusiasm for 
'' Sacred and Profane Love So I read the first third of it last 
night before going to bed. I found it very young. It seemed 
^ George Doran, Bennett’s American publisher. 
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to contain some good stuff, but also a proportion of cleverly 
arranged effects—effects of which the real ^fi&culties had not 
been met. Still it interested me. 

Thursday, October 20th, 

Now I am reading Ste. Beuve almost for the first time. Except 
for a few of the “ Causeries de Lundi—and that a long time 
ago—I have read nothing of him. I read the essay on Madame 
de Sevign^ last night (and ordered a volume of her letters this 
afternoon). I read the essay on Bayle this afternoon (and read 
Ba5de's preface to his Dictionnaire to-night). There is no doubt 
that Ste. Beuve is excessively agreahle d lire. He flatters you 
into believing that your taste is as cultivated as his own. And, 
in the essay on Bayle, his remarks on the esprit critique are full 
of nutriment brilliantly served. It has seemed to me that these 
days I am living, as distinguished from preparing to hve. In 
autumn weather; plenty of heavy continuous rain, which is 
pleasant to hear when you are safe in the house and busy in the 
house, and the ground floor and the bedroom floor are both 
warmed. Work in the morning, on the play, which goes pretty 
easily. Sleep and reading after lunch. 30 pp. of Taine per day, 
comme devoir. New books coming in every day. Grand piano. 
Discovery of playable Schubert. Clayhanger'' in its third 
English edition. Agreeable tension of anxiety of waiting for 
news of this book’s reception in America. Journey to Paris 
now and then. Miscellaneous browsy reading in the evening. 
Good appetite. The drawbacks to this idyll are—no progress 
in drawing, fairly bad sleeping, and some neuralgia. But then 
it must never be forgotten that since the end of May last, thanks 
to evening bread and milk, I have never had more than one 
hour’s continuous stomachic headache. ... It cannot be long 
before some infernal nuisance supervenes. Such a state of con¬ 
tent will not be allowed by destiny to last much longer. 

Friday, October 2%th, 

M. went to Paris yesterday to look for a furnished flat, and 
among many impossible ones discovered one that may do. Her 
report was that the majority of the furnished flats to let in the 
centre were most obviously cocotteries. 

To-day I finished Act IV of play, which will be called The 
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Great Adventure Although never working very long at it 
together I haven’t thought about much else. 

Neil Munro in a letter yesterday pointed out to me that 
Aylmer Maude’s ** Biography of Tolstoy ” (Vol. II) contains 
Tolstoy’s admission of the justice of n\y criticism of The death 
of Ivan Ilyitch ” in the New Age. The criticism was really 
Farrar’s, and I gave it as that of a doctor. 

I had my first American review of ' Clayhanger ” on Tuesday, 
signed Howard Fitzalan {N.Y, Mot ting Telegraph). He said 
the trilogy would make a million word novel (This was 
the title of the article); he plumed himself on having boosted 
Arnold ” for six years, and was verx flattering in general, but 
said the novel would not sell. 

Sunday, November 6th. 

On Saturday, Oct. 29, M. and I went t Paris to look at furnished 
flats, and we took one at 39, Rue ce Crenelle at 225 frs. per 
month. I should have made some aotes on the himting if I 
could have made them a week ago. 

I had a fearful headache the next morning. It was the 
beginning of a slight influenza, from which I have not yet 
entirely recovered. The Davray’s came for tea on the Sunday 
afternoon, and he told some good stories about General Galliffet.^ 

On Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday I was unfit 
for work. I tried to begin Act 4 of The Great Adventure ” 
on Wednesday, and simply wrote rot. On Thursday I decided 
to leave the play and write the next Paris Night ” for the 
English Review, which I did on Friday and yesterday, doing 
altogether 5,000 words in the two days. 

Friday, November 11th. 

Still unwell all week. Nevertheless I finished The Great 
Adventure ” this afternoon at 4.30 p.m., four days in advance 
of time. Actual dialogue 20,300 words. I shall doubtless cut 
it to less than 20,000. There are now two complete plays of 
mine—this, and The Honeymoon ”, renounced by Trench— 
for sale. 

^ ** The Great Adventure ” was produced at the Kingsway Theatre, 
March 25 , 1913 . 

* He distinguished himself at Sedan, in command of the Chasseurs 
d’Afrique. He was Minister of War in 1901 . 
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The two American Reviews of Clayhanger'' to which I 
looked forward with the most interest, Boston Evening Tran¬ 
script and Chicago Evening Post, are both absolutely satisfactory 
in their enthusiasm. Doran wrote me, in response to my query, 
that he had sold about 12,000 of '' Old Wives* Tale ** to date, 
and that the demand seemed like continuing indefinitdy. 

Friday, November 18/A. 

We came to Paris last Monday. I left M. at station, to get the 
luggage to 39, Rue de GreneUe alone. On Thursday, having at 
last got the stove fixed in the bedroom, I began to do a little 
work. Frightful weather yesterday. Much journeying and 
changing on undergroimd. Snow and rain this morning ; but 
it cleared up at 10 a.m. I have now begun to go through 
'' Sacred and Profane Love ** to consider ideas for the preface 
to it, to get my next '' Paris Night **, into order, and generally 
to re-find myself. 

Sunday, November 20th. 

On Friday Dr. Otto (of Tauchnitz) came for tea, and stayed for 
about 2 hours, and produced a most favourable impression on 
both of us. Also he was exceedingly flattering in a very discreet 
way. Talking of relations between publishers and authors he 
said that Macmillans had published for Rhoda Broughton for 
45 years, but she had never seen any member of the firm; 
apparently didn*t want to. 

Thursday, December Sth, 

I have been working daily at construction of Hilda Lessways 
As it was pouring with rain this afternoon, I went to the Gare 
d*Orsay, and had tea on the \>\d±loxm-terrasse of the caf6, and 
walked about for 2 j hours, and really worked excellently at the 
first book, and was moreover all the time amused and diverted 
by the phenomena of the terminus. This is a most excellent 
dodge for wet days. 

Monday, December 12th, 

Sunday night we called on Ella D'Arcy,^ and I made her promise 
to bring me the novel she had written some years ago, and then 
left in a drawer because one publisher, John Murray, had refused 
^ She had published two novels in 1898. 
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it. A young French novelist, de Vissac also present. It 
appeared that his first novel had won a prize from the Acad^mie. 

On Saturday appeared in the Nation the most striking article 
on me that has yet been written. 

Continuous progress with the construction of the first book 
of Hilda Lessways 

Saturday, December lyth. 

Full day to-day. Perpending on Hi] ia Lessways " all morning. 
Sketch in Luxembourg gardens after lunch. New Age article 
after tea. Odeon Theatre Les Ti )is Sultanes ** and “ Les 
Fourberies de Scapin *’) to-night. I lad to read through '' Les 
3 Sultanes I went into St. Sulp: :e again this morning to 
look at Delacroix, and came across ». great ordination service. 
Dozens of young priests in parti-coloi r-ed capes, etc. drinking the 
sacred wine with elaborate ceremoni* s, music, etc. They were 
all, or nearly all, tonsured. A startling mummery, right in the 
middle of Paris. Crowds of women. 

December 31s/. 

This year I have written 355,900 words, including " Clayhanger 
** The Great Adventure ‘‘ Paris Nights “ Night and Morning 
in Florence and probably about 80 other articles. I think 
only one short story, Mimi 
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\dams decoration, 271 
Adoration of the Magi, The 
(Burne-Jones), 84 & n. 

A.B.C. shop waitresses, as character 
studies, 73 

Affection, spiritual, B.’s attitude to, 293 
Agate, James, 341 & n, 342 
Aicard, Jean, play by, 113 
Albert Hall, Chelsea Arts Club Ball at, 
362 

Alcock, H., 16, 43, 375-6; on the 
fati^e of practising and com¬ 
posing, 3 & n., 4 

Alcohol extraction from fruit, a 
machine for, 255 

Mexarider, Sir G., as theatre manager, 
265 

Algeria, B.’s travels in, 144 
Alvarez, the tenor, 32, 207 
Amateur revue, an, 212 
Americans in Paris, 164-5, 184 ; accent 
of, 179 

Amusement, manufactory of, 275 
Andrieff, L. N., book by, 374 
Anglada, C., exhibit of, at the Salon, 175 
Annual, an, of gossip on literature and 
life, the idea of, 386 
“ Annunciation, The ” (Burne-Jones), 
84 & n. 

Annunzio, Gabriele d’, 94 ; books by, 
3i» 245 

“ Anticipations ” (Wells), and the 
Rationalist Press Association, 190 
Ants, a plague of, 290 
Apennines, the, panorama of, 259 
Arbonne, water-colour of, by B., 339 
Archer, William, 346 
Armenonville, 234 

Arrowsmith, Thomas, and the sub¬ 
scription, 100 

VOL. I. 


Art . ritics, male and female, 23-4 
Artis , the, sudden insight of, 36 
Arth' hero, idea for a novel on, 94 
Ash'vv ill, Lena, anecdote by, 276 ; and 
‘ What the Public Wants,” 312 
AssO‘ iated Press of New York, and the 
‘Jew York Journal, 52 
Athe cBum, The, 223 & «., 289 ; and 
LL.S., 223 ; style of, 285 
Atkii s, J. B., journalist, 229 & «., 
>22-3, 276 
AttaJ ins, 311 

Au^e^illy, Barbey d’, book by, 187, 
189 

Autumn Salon, the, the Rodins in, 
220 

Auvergne, a trip to, 217 
Avenue de I’Op^ra, illumination of, 
117 

Aviation Exposition, visited, 326 
Avon, B.’s house at, 284, 288 ; May at, 
289 ; Rocher d’, 332 

B., —, a painter, tales of, 243 
Bachelordom, comfort in, 28-9 
Bal Bullier, the, 115 
Bal clu Moulin de la Galette, 198 
Bal des Quat’z Arts in 1908, nudity at, 
204 

Bal Tabarin, the, 207, 215-16 
Balfour, Rt. Hon. Earl, and a dinner 
in a burning house, 279 
Ballet, the, at the Opera, 117-18 
Balzac, Honore de, literary methods 
of, 92 ; novels by, 100, 103, 169, 
187, 206, 376 ; ” superb digres¬ 
siveness ” of, 103 ; Taine’s Essay 
on, 338; veracity of his descrip¬ 
tions, 163 ; writings of, stimulus 
of, 163 

Bancroft, Sir Squire, 272 
Barber, a homicidal, 43 
Barker, H. Granville, 358 ; on Schnitz- 
ler’s one-act plays, 360 
Barker, Mrs. Granville (Lillah 
McCarthy, now Lady Keeble), 
358, 360 ; a monologue wanted by, 
from B., and also a one-act play, 
359> 377 
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Barmouth, W. Boulton drowned at, 

Barnard ,^£eorge Grey, American sculp¬ 
tor, 218 & n. 

Bamato, Barney, suicide of, 37 & n.; 

speaking and reciting by, 353-4 
Barr, James, 69 

Barr, Robert, novelist, a sketch of, 69- 
70 ; on Mark Twain, 188 
Barrack life, a French play on, 169 
Barr^, M., on prizes for virtue, 268 
Barrie, Sir James, book by, 26; earnings 
of, 99 ; plays of, Schwob on, 120 
Bath paper, a, on B. as a “ novelist of 
repute,** 386 

Battlesdon Park, misty views in, 107 
Baudelaire, Charles, poems by, 100, 

215 

Bayle, Pierre, book by, 158, 388 
Bayly, B*s arrangement with, as to 
office work, 94 

Bazar de Thdtel de vUle, Fontainebleau, 
a description of, 321-2 
Bazin, Ren6, Calvocoressi on, 280 
Beardmore, Frank, pottery-works of, 
206 

Beardmore, John, and his subscription, 
100 

Beaumont and Fletcher, famous lines 

by, 92-3 

Beauty, and the critics, 77; hidden 
need for finding in art and litera¬ 
ture, 84-5 ; universality of, Rodin 
on,233 

Becque, Henri, book by, 296 ; play by, 
136 

Beerbohm, Max, book by, 337 & n.; 

income of, 170 
Bees and business, 258 
Beethoven, L., opera by, 227 
Belasco, David, 196 
Benn, A. W., book by, 325, 326 
Bennett, Billy, 112 

Bennett, Enoch (father), 44, 50, 102, 
106; on B.’s leaving Woman, 
105 ; on a youthful escapade, 102 ; 
on Yvette Guilbert, 5 
Bennett, Enoch Arnold, abodes of, see 
Avon, Burslem, Fontainebleau, 
Fulham, Hockliffe, Les Sablons, 
London, Moret, Paris, Switzer¬ 
land ; accident to, 36; anxiety 
of, in 1897, as to the future, 
6c^i ; attitude of to posterity, 30, 
and to wealth, 224, 244-5, 253; 
bicycling tours of, 252-3, 261, 
298 ; billiard lessons of, 150, 309 
Books by. Books, etc., commented 
on by, and Plays by, see those 
heads ; books taken by, to Switzer¬ 
land, 301 ; character of, told from 
his hand, 25, 72-3; bis own re¬ 
marks on his character and origins, 
III, 253-4 


Bennett, Enoch Arnold {continued) 

Drawing, illustrating, painting and 
illuminating by, 165, 238, 239, 
279, 298, 299, 306, 319, 323, 329, 
330, 333 , 334 , 339 , 362, 3^7, 309, 
370, 371, 375, 378, 381, 384, 

391 ; a study by, of his wife, 367; 
handwriting of, 191-2, 245, ei 
alibi ; health of, 16, 22, 61, alibi 
passim ; eye-troubles, 246, 262, 
263, 286, 354; insomnia, 48-9, 
255, 295, 324, 338, 363, 368, 369, 
388 ; neuralgia, 363, 377 ; sense 
of fatigue, 308, 327^ ; idea for a 
play on “Don Juan,** given to 
Tree, 316 ; interest of in literary 
style, 5-6, 67, 68-9, 70, 122, 206, 
271, 285, 288, 359, in organisation, 
299 

Journal of, 273, 299, 350, 352, 374, 
378 ; the earliest, his comment on, 
191 ; format of the 8th volume, 
267 ; intervals in and their causes, 
79, 91, 117, 230 

Life of, in France {see Paris, Fon¬ 
tainebleau, etc.), engagement, 
broken off, 234, 235 ; marria^, 235 

Literary work of {see also iBooks, 
contributions and Plays by); 
earnings from, 385, 391 ; fiction 
writing, 70, and decision to use as 
means of livelihood, 79-80, 91, 
facility in, gained, 83, 87; one 
day’s output, 98 ; his own opin¬ 
ions of, 5, 6-7, 94, 174, 202, 251, 
277, 280, 291, 293, 309, 311, 312, 
338, 339 , 354, 355 , 358, 364, 367, 
379, 381-2, 387-8 ; preface by, 
to a friend's book, 381 ; pseu¬ 
donyms used by, 91, 114 n., 307, 
308 ; re-writing always refused by, 
291 ; short-story writing, loi, 
106, 134, 144, 273 ; rapidity in, 
129, 135 ; technique gained by, 
129, 135 ; summaries of, for 1898, 
83 ; 1899, loo-i ; 1900, 106, 107 ; 
1901, lot); 1903, 135, 144 ; 1904, 
205; 1905, 223-4; 1907, 273; 
1008, 304 ; 1909, 350 ; 1910, 391. 

Socialism of, 267; notes by on 
social inequalities, 97-8, 267, 274 » 
299, 301, 321-2, 350, 353 ; some 
books bought and owned by, 92, 
128,283,295, 296, 297, 298, 301-2, 
311, 334, 336, 341 ; speeches by, 
277, 358; stammer of, and 

attempts to cure, 74, 75, *83 & n., 
191, 205 n.; uninterest^ in meta¬ 
physics, 284 . 

On being “ almost happy ** in Pans, 
133 ; on being shocked at a play, 
233 ; on his birthdays, 17b, 294 J 
on creative work interfering with 
the Journal, 79 i ii 7 » 230 ; on the 
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Bennett, Enoch Arnold (continued) 
difi&culty of beginning his novels, 
29, 57 ; on feeling jealous, 288 ; 
on a financial scare (1908), 281 ; 
on his general condition in 1903, 
139 ; on idees noires on existence, 
181 ; on his increasing control over 
his brain, 287,291; on his intention 
to marry, 176, 205 ; on his method 
of worlang, 29, 57 ; on phases of 
introspection, 253, 291 sqq. ; on a 
political crisis (1910), 352 & n.; 
on things that gave him the live¬ 
liest pleasure, 289 ; on a thirst 
extraordinary, 252-3 ; on work, 
the wish to, 7, being haunted by, 
26, and on the growing habit of, 
280 

Bennett, Florrie, 192 & n. 

Bennett, Frank, 192 & n. 

Bennett, James Gordon, stories of, 

86—7 

Bennett, Mrs. Enoch (mother), 53, 87, 
106, 176, 179, 314, 344; letter 
from, on the drowning of W. 
Boulton, 44-5 ; the romance of her 
purchase of sheets, 85 ; illness of, 
142, 146, 147 ; on “ Carmen,’’ 376 
Bennett, Mrs. E. A. (nde Souli6), 242, 
243» 244 i 246, 250, 254, 258, 261, 

268,281,283, 287, 288-9, 290, 291, 

298, 299, 312, 316, 317, 3I9» 320, 

324, 326, 335 , 336, 338, 343 , 344 , 

345, 357 , 366, 367, 369, 375 , 382, 

384, 386; marriage of, 235 ; 

story-writing by, 359, 363 ; and 
the snails, 374; a portrait of, 
by B., 367, 

Bennett, Tertm (sister), 63, 65, 71, 78, 
106, 107, 142, 176, 199, 376; 
drowning of her fianci, 44, 46, 
47 

Bentley, J. G., architect of West¬ 
minster Cathedral, 111-12 & n. 
Bercke, 370 

Berenson, Bernhard, 325 
Bergeret Mme., on Armand Sylvestre, 
239 ; on certain mighty eaters, 236 
Bergson, Prof., B.’s inability to compre¬ 
hend, 284 

Bernhardt, Maurice, 165 
Bernhardt, Sarah, stoutness of, 10; 
in “ Hamlet,” 113 n., and her son, 
165 ; and an American, 165 
Bernstein, Henri, play by, 233 
Berquand, M., curer of stammering, 
183 & n., 191, 205 n. 

Berthelot, 196 

Berthelot, Mme., Chinese art collection 
of, 217 

Bertrand, Louis, an impression of, 152 
Besier, Rudolf, play by, 348 n. 

Beyle, H. (see also Stendhal), 182, 288 ; 
M6rim6e on, 297 


Bird-perches, Fontainebleau, 249 
BirreU, Rt. Hon. Augustine, Boswell’s 
“ Life of Johnson,” edited by, 18, 
120 

Bishops and magpies, 310 
Bishc/p’s Park, Fulham, habitudes of, 
76 

Bispl am, David, 9 

Black and White, 75, 77; Phillpotts’s 
( ffice at, 72 

Blacl more, R. D., praise by, of Phill- 
t otts’s book, 97 
Blacl rock, 359, 362 
Blab , William, book about, 362 
Blan , Hubert, 170, 357 
Blan*!, Mrs. ^E. Nesbit, q.v.), 170 & n. 
Blen] insop. Miss, on American sleep- 
i ig-cars and girl travellers, 307 
Blinc! street beggar, note on, 363 
Barb I ion, a dinner at, 188 
Blorr ield Road, canals of, 315 
Boat cace day (1909), 316 
Bodl y Head, the, see Lane, John 
Bohr s Libraries, books from, 92-3 
Bon March6, shopping at, 128 
“Boj-dman, The” (Caine), as play, 
profits from, 261 

Bonn main, Mme., and Boulanger, 138 
Book:., &c., read and commented on 
by B. : A Call (Huefier), 362 ; 
A Few Crusty Characters (Hardy), 
103 ; A General Account of my 
Life (Boston), 294 & n.; A 
General Sketch of European His¬ 
tory (Freeman), 297 & n.; A 
Group of Noble Dames (Hardy), 
126 ; A Hind let Loose (C. E. 
Montague), 311, 361 ; A Modem 
Utopia (Wells), 214 ; A Mummer’s 
Wife (Moore), 380 & n.; A 
Second Home (Balzac), 103 ; A 
Shropshire Lad (Housman), 100 ; 
A Sportsman’s Sketches (Tur- 
geneff), 319 «& »., 326 ; A Start in 
Life (Balzac), 102-31 A Story 
(by Henry James), 6; Actions 
and Reactions (Kipling), 334; 
Adam Bede (George Eliot), 5-6 ; 
Album of Modes, 296 ; “Almanac ” 
(Hachette’s), 260 ; Andr6 Chenier, 
369 ; Ann Veronica (Wells), 331 ; 
Annales d’Anne (d’Annunzio), 31 ; 
Anticmations (Wells), 190; Art 
and Life (Sturge Moore), 362; 
Austen, Jane, 6, 18, 19 ; Auto¬ 
biography (Gibbon), 379, 386; 
Autobiography (J. S. Mill), 342, 
381 ; Autobiography (Spencer), 
380-1, 382-3, 385 ; Balzac, H. de, 
100, 103, 169, 172, i74> 187, 206, 
376 ; Bel-Ai^ (Maupassant), 129- 
130 ; Belinda (Maria Edgeworth), 
32 ; Bibliography of Eighteenth 
Century Art and Illustrated Books 
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Books, &c., read and commented on by Books, &c., read and commented on by 
B. {continued ): B. [continued ): 

(Lewine), 298 ; Boswell’s ** Life tions (Wilde), 209 ; Island Nights 

of Johnson,” (cd. Birrell), 18, 119, (R. L. Stevenson), 144 ; Ivan 

120 ; Bowery Tales (S. Crane), Ilyitch (Tolstoy), 131, 389 , Jom:- 

362 ; Candide (Voltaire), 228: nal d’une Femme de Chambre 


Carlyle on Goethe, 239; Casa¬ 
nova’s Memoirs, 128, 129, 133, 

138, 139, 140, 141 ; Causeries de 
Lundi (St. Beuve), 388 ; Censured 
novel, 355 ; Ceres Runaway 
(Meynellj, 334 ; Clarissa Harlowe 
(Richardson), 297 ; Confessions of 
St. Augustine, 301, 302 ; Confes¬ 
sions (Verlaine), 311 ; Contes 
(Voltaire), 228; Conversations 
with Eckermann (Goethe), 239, 

240; Crime and Punishment 
(Dostoievsky), 149, 150, 372; 

Daphne in Fitzroy Square (Nesbit), 

311 & n., 312; De Ftofundis 
(Wilde), 209; Dictionnaire de 
I’amour, 298 ; Divagations (Mal- 
larm6), 294 ; Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde (Stevenson), 147; Don 
Quixote, 19, 125, 126; Edge- 
worth, Maria, 32 ; Emerson, 143 ; 
England: an Ode (Swinburne), 

285 ; Epictetus, 245, 254, 255, 281; 
Essays (Acton), 276, 280, 282, 285 ; 
Essays on Criticism (Arnold), 32 ; 
Essays (Spencer), Genesis of 
Science in, 257 ; Eugenie Grandet 
Balzac), 376; Evelyn Innes 
Moore), 78; First Principles 
(Spencer), 382-3 ; Five Nations 
(Kipling), 123 ; For the Term of 
His Natural Life (Marcus Clarke), 

350; Fraternity (Galsworthy), 

3H & »., 312 ; Froment jeune et 
Risler ain6 (Daudet), 245 ; Gam- 
bara (Balzac), 108 ; Gatherings in 
Spain (Ford), 336 & n.; Genesis 
of Science (Spencer), 257 ; George 
Crabbe (Huchon), 341 ; George 
Eliot, 5-6, 85 ; Gerusalemme 

(Tasso), 295 ; Goethe, 239, 240, 

259 ; Graindorge (Taine), 161, 247; 
Granite (Trevena), 359; Guide 
Book to Books (Sargant and 
Whishaw), 298 ; Hardy, Thomas, 

28 ; ” Haunted Palace ” (Poe), 

309 ; Hawthorne, N., 239 ; Heine, 

H,, book by, 341 ; Henri de 
R^gnier (de Gourmont), 295; 
Histoire a’une Fille de Ferme 
(Maupassant), 131 ; History of 
Philosophy (Lewes), 291 ; House 
of Mirth (Wharton), 350 ; II Pia- 
cere (d’Annunzio), 245 ; Illusions 
Perdues (Balzac), 100; In the 
Days of the Comet (Wells), 203 ; 

In Holy Orders (Corelli), 302 ; In 
the Shadow (Robbins), 7 ; Inten- 
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(Mirbeau), 132 ; Journal des Gon- 
courts, 16, 116; Julien Savignac 
(Fabre), 377 ; ” Kipps ” (Wells), 
222 ; Knock at a Venture (Phill- 
potts), 219 ; L’Abbesse de Castro 
(Stendhal), 368 ; L’Amour (Sten¬ 
dhal), 364 ; L’Assommoir (Zola), 
191 ; L’Autre Danger (Donnay), 
119 ; L’Eau de Jouvence (Renan), 
104 ; L’Etui de Nacre (France), 
133 ; L’Evolution de la mati^e 
(Le Bon), 254 & n. ; L’Expansion 
Allemande (Tonnelat), 298 ; L’/n- 
termediare, 290 ; L’CEuvre (Zola), 
222; La Chartreuse (Stendhal), 
368 ; La Cousine Bette (Balzac), 
169, 174; La Duchesse de 

Chateauroux et ses Soeurs (de 
Goncourt), 320 ; La Fontaine et 
ses Fables, 332 ; La G^ante (Bau¬ 
delaire), 100 ; La Grande Encyclo¬ 
pedic (Bayle), 158, 388 ; La Haute 
Noce (Wolfi), 298; La Petite 
Roque (Maupassant), 161 ; La 
Question Sexuelle (Forel), 296; 
La 628-E8 (Mirbeau), 265, 267; 
La Terre qui Meurt (Bazin), 280; 
La Vie Errante (Maupassant), 133 ; 
Le Crepuscule des Dieux (Bourges), 
160; Le Crime d’Orcival (Gab- 
oriau), 163-4 ; Le Dedale (Her- 
vieu), 162 ; Le Gouverneur (An- 
drieff), 374 ; Le Hasard au Coin 
du feu, 301, 302 ; Le Lys Rouge 
(France), 180-1, 298 ; Le Mariage 
de Figaro (Beaumarchais, ed. 
Jouast), 227 ; Le Rouge et le Noir 
(Stendhal), 356 & n., 359, 368 ; Le 
Tableau de Paris (Mercier), 155, 
157 ; Les Corbeaux (Becque), 296; 
Les Diaboliques (d’Aurevilly), 187, 
189 ; Les disciples a Sais, etc., 
(Novalis), 341 ; Les Liaisons Dan- 
gereuses (de Laclos), i6i ; Les 
Origines de la France Contem- 
poraine (Taine), 301, 302, 325, 
382, 385 ; Les Petites Cardinals 
(Hal6vy), 227 & n.; Lady Rose’s 
Daughter (Mrs. H. Ward), 142; 
Laocoon (Lessing, 257, 27% 260, 
261; Lecoq (Gaboriau). iio; 
Letters of Horace Walpole, 169, 
172, 180; Letters of Mme. de 
S6vign6, 388; Lettres (Taine), 
247, 253 ; Lettres k deux Femmes 
(Coulangheon), 295; Lettres k 
Mme. Viardot (Turgeneff), 298; 
Life of Bach (Parry), 345 ; Life 
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BookS) &c., read and commented on by Books, &c.,read and commented on by 
B. [continued) : B. [continued) : 

on the Mississippi (Twain), 206; (trs. by Dryden and others), 298 ; 

Life of Tolstoy (Maude), 389; Secret of Herbart (Hayes), 284- 

Lisbon (Fielding), 255; Little 285; Shelley at Oxford (Hogg), 

Dinners with the Sphinx (Le 341 ; Sons of the Morning (Phill- 

Gallienne), 311 & 312; Livre potts), 97 & n. ; “Souvenirs de 

d’Amour (St. Beuve), 295 ; Lying Jeunesse “ (Houssaye), 226 ; Stend- 

Prophets (Phillpotts), 69, 97; hal’s Journal, 263 ; Stingaree 

Mme. et M. Cardinal Hial^vy), (Homung), 277 ; Stories (Kipling), 

227 & n. ; Manual of Freehand 219: The Actor-Manager (Mer- 


Drawing, 368 ; Margaret Ogilvy 
parrie),l26; Mark Rutherford, 190; 
Mateo Falcone (Merim6e), 142; 
Meditations of Marcus Aurelius, 
2451 255, 276, 281, 341 (Chrystal’s 
translation) ; Melchior de Vogu6 
^’Haussonville), 379; Memoiresdu 
Boulevard (Wolff), 227 ; Memoirs 
of a Revolutionist (Kropotkin), 
318-9 ; Mightier than the Sword 
jCourlander), 361 n.; Mike Fletcher 
(Moore), 28-9 ; Modern England 
(A. W. Benn), 325, 326 ; Molifere, 
227 ; Mon Dimanche ^d. Tissot), 
260 ; M. Bergeret k Paris, 149; 
Mosses from an old Manse (Haw¬ 
thorne), 239 ; My Life (Wallace), 
298; Nana (Zola), 127, 140, 

172, 191 ; Neighbours of Ours 
(Nevinson), 345 ; Nietzsche, 326; 
North Staffordshire Potteries 
Shaw), 333 & ; Nostromo 

Conradh 257 ; Notes sur Angle- 
terre (Taine), 157; Nouveaux 
Essais de Critique et de I’Histoire, 
336, 337 , 338; One Day and 
Another (E. V. Lucas), 325 & n. ; 
Othello (Shakespeare), 139 ; Pas¬ 
cal, 297 ; Phases of Faith (F. 
Newman), 278 ; Philaster (Beau¬ 
mont and Fletcher), 93 ; Pierre 
Tisserand (Mamie), 238 ; Poems 
paudelaire), 100, 215, Poems 

(Coleridge), 341, Poems (Kipling), 
123, Poems (Tasso), 295, Poems 
(Tennyson), 369, 373, Poems (Wat¬ 
son), 219, Poems (Wordsworth), 
258-9, 276; Poesies 1887-1897 
(Merrill), 295 ; Portraits (Meri- 
m6e), 297 ; Mmer of Astronomy 
(Lockyer), 264 ; Primer of Astro¬ 
nomy (I^octor), 259; Progress, 
its Law and Cause (Spencer), 253- 
254; Psychologie Anglaise (Ribot), 
298 ; “ R6cit d'une Soeur (Mrs. 
Craven), 332 & «.; Religion and 
Philosophy in Germany (Heine), 
341 ; Revolution (Taine), 329; 
Rivalit6s (Balzac), 206 ; Romance 
(Conrad and Hueffer), 342; 
Rome, Naples et Florence (Stend¬ 
hal), 366 ; Sapho (Daudet), 141 ; 
Satires of Juvenal and Persius 


rick), 287; The Ambassadors 
(James), 206 ; The British Empire 
(Dilke), 298; The Column (C. 
Marriott), 193 ; The Creevey 
Papers, 276 ; The Egoist (Mere¬ 
dith), 209 ; The Food of the Gods 
(Wells), 190 ; The Gifted Family 
(Pain), 311 ; The Human Boy 
(Phillpotts), 93 ; The Lake (Moore), 
228 ; The Life of Benvenuto Cel¬ 
lini, 93, 94 ; The Little Karoo 
jTauline Smith), 330 & 331; 

The Man of Property (Gals¬ 
worthy), 368, 369; The Man 
Shakespeare and his Tragic Life 
Story (Harris), 329 & 330 ; The 

Memoirs of Fanny Hill (Cleland), 
201 & n.; The Mystery of a 
Hansom Cab (Hume), 109 & n, ; 
The Nigger of the Narcissus 
(Conrad), 64 ; The Prelude (Words¬ 
worth), 258-9 ; The Secret Agent 
(Conrad), 254, 255, 256-7 ; The 
Silver Fox (Ross and Somerville), 
70-1; The Trumpet-Major (Hardy), 
28 ; The Way or all Flesh (Butler), 
193 ; The Wheels of Chance 
(Wells), 189; The Woodlanders 
(Hardy), 7 ; Three Weeks (Glyn), 
260 ; Toil of Men (Querido), 334, 
336 ; Travels in France and It^y 
(Smollett), 255, 257 ; Travels ot 
Wilhelm Meister (Goethe), 259; 
Trees and Tree-drawing, 325 ; 
Tremendous Trifles (Chesterton), 
325 & n. ; True History (Lucien), 
298; Typhoon (Conrad), 142; 
Une Vie (Maupassant), 282, 283- 
284; Ursule Mironet (Balzac), 
163 ; Victoria History (Stafford¬ 
shire), Social and Industrial Sec¬ 
tion of, 333 ; Vieilles Maisons, 
vieux Papiers (Lenotre), 269 ; 
Virgin Soil (Turgeneff), 17 ; Vol¬ 
taire Philosophe (Pellissier), 298; 
Voyage en Italy (Taine), 254, 259, 
265 ; Voyage au Pyr6n^cs (Taine), 
298 ; War in the Air (Wells), 279 ; 
Weir of Hermiston (Stevenson), 7; 
When I was a Child (by an Old 
Potter), 320 & n., 333 ; Wilhelm 
Meister (Goethe), 219, 259; Yet 
Again (Max Beerbohm) 337 & n. 
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Books, fine, an actress’s passion for, 
207 

Books read by a typical clerk and his 
wife, 31 

Books, novels, and stories by B.: antici¬ 
pated collected edition, 282 ; some 
falsely said to be banned by 
Libraries, 357 ; Tauchnitz editions 
of, 144, 224, 307, 308, 310, 337-8 
Titles of : A Bracelet at Bruges, 126, 
135 ; A Dog in the Five Towns, 
189 ; A Feud in the Five Towns, 
103 ; A Great Man, 131, 139, 141, 
143, 144, 146, 155, 156, 157, 158, 
159, 161, 163, 175, 205, 338 ; re¬ 
views of, 180; A Man from the 
North, 48, 69, 71, 72, 129, 386 ; 
A Solution of the Algiers Mystery, 
129,135 ; Anna of the Five Towns, 
29 & ft., 31, 32, 76, 80, 91,95,98-9, 
100, 101, 106, m ; Books and Per¬ 
sons, 328 ; Buried Alive (s-eg also 
under Plays by. The Great Adven¬ 
ture), 273 & 274,275, 277, 278, 

289,290,297, 304, 338, 339;reviews 
of, 298; Carlotta, see Sacred 
and Profane Love ; Clayhanger, 
333 & n., 334 & n., 341, 343 , 344 , 
350 sqq. passim ; reviews of, 383, 
384.385,386-7.388,389, 390; 
G^medy on the Gold Coast, 135 ; 
Denry the Audacious, see The 
Card ; Dictionary of the Literary 
Ideas of W. S. Landor, 332, 334 ; 
Fame and Fiction, io6 ; review of, 
305 ; For Love and Life, serial, 
87 & n., 90, 91, loi, 114, 174 ; 
Helen with the High Hand, 
284 & 289, 290, 358, 360 ; re¬ 

views of, 364 ; Hilda Lessways, 
373 , 386, 390, 391 ; Hot Potatoes, 
323, 350; How to become an 
Author, 144 ; How to live on 
24 hours a day, 279, 289, 290, 297, 
320 ; reviews of, 298 ; Hugo, 163, 
165, 166, 167 & n., 168, 170, 171, 
172, 173, 174, 178, 179, 181, 182, 
184, 185, 186, 188, 205, 347 ; 
Hungarian Rhapsody, 135 ; Im¬ 
pressions of Paris, see Paris Nights; 
In a French Village, 247 sqq. ; In 
the Shadow, 5 & »., 6-7, 7-8 ; Jack 
Stout Series, 191, 192 ; Leonora, 
114, 129, 144, 158, 219, 308 ; re¬ 
views of, 119 ; Lo ! Twas a Gala 
Night, 133, 135 ; Love and Life, 
114 & n. ; Love and Riches, 273 ; 
Marooned in London, 91 ; Maxims, 
121 ; Midnight at the Great Baby¬ 
lon, 135 ; Mimi, 379, 391 ; Night 
and Morning in Florence, 391; 
Notes on Paris, see Paris Nights; 
Paris Nights, 161-2, 163, 166, 378, 
379 , 380, 389, 390, 391 ; Phantom, 


Books, novels, and stories by B., Titles 
of {continued ): 

135 ; Rice3nnan Steps, 263 n. ; 
Sacred and IVofane Love, 158,159, 
181 & n., 197, 198, 199, 200, 201, 
205, 208, 209, 212, 213, 217-18, 
223-4, 231, 360, 387, 390 ; serial¬ 
ized in To'day, 224 ; Sir Marigold, 
15-16 ; Sis Tellwright, see Anna of 
the Five Towns ; Tales of the Five 
Towns, 6 n.y 192, 220. 222, 223, 
224, 273 & n. ; Teresa of Watling 
Street, 114 & n., 174 & n. ; The 
Adventures of Jack Stout, 205 ; 
The Art of Journalism for Women, 
64, 65, 68, 69, 73 ; The Boy, the 
Girl, and the Blue Suit, 350 ; The 
Capital of the Sahara, 135 ; The 
Card, 305 & 307 & 308, 311, 

312, 313, 350 ; The Case of Leek, 
see Buried Alive ; The Cat and 
Cupid, 293, 295 ; The City of 
Pleasure, 216, 217, 224 ; The 
Clock, 135 ; The Curse of Love, see 
For Love and Life ; The Death of 
Simon Fuge, 273, 312 ; The Fire of 
London, 117, 135 ; The Ghost, 
246 & n.; The Glimpse, 291, 314, 
330, 334» 337 , 357 ; The Grand 
Babylon Hotel, 106, 109, 148 & n., 
167, 330 ; The Heroism of Thomas 
Chadwick, 323, 350 ; The Human 
Machine, 297, 304 ; review of, 305 ; 
The Long Lost Uncle, 219; The 
Loot of Cities, 134, 135, 233 ; The 
Matador of the Five Towns, 304 ; 
The Miser’s Niece, 290 ; The 
Murder of the Mandarin, 218; 
The Old Wives’ Tale, 153 & 

159 & 238, 243, 250, 255, 261, 

262, 263 sqq. passim, 330 ; the 
germ of, 130 & »., 131 ; abridging 
of for Tauchnitz, 307, 308, 310; 
American editions and sales of, 

339, 390 ; opinions and praise of, 

340, 345 , 347 , 363 ; reviews of, 
364, 383 ; The Phantom Sneeze, 
98 ; The Pretty Lady, 180 n. ; The 
Revolver, 350 ; The Sinews of 
War, serial (with Phillpotts), 225, 
226, 230, 231 ; The Tiger, and the 
Baby, 350 ; The Tight Hand, 291 ; 
The Truth about an Author, 138, 
144, 346 ; The Widow of the Bal¬ 
cony, 252 ; Under the Clock, 350 ; 
Vera, a Story, 252 ; The Wayward 
Duchess, 156;'What the Public 
Wants, 360 ; Whom God hath 
Joined, 220, 222, 223, 224, 234, 
235, 238, 367; Why the Clock 
Stopped, 339 

Booksellers, the three greatest, Schwob 
on, 207 

Boredom, courage needed to admit, 18 
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Bostock*s menagerie, 141 ; a sense at, 
of the charm of danger, i2&-y 
Boston, Thomas, book by, 294 & n, 
Botticelli frescoes, Louvre, 178 
Boucher, F., 331 

Boucicault Dion, as model for play¬ 
wrights, 99 

Boulanger, General, 138 
Boulevard, St. Michel, tea on, 172 
Boulton, Mr., a visit from, 62-3 
Boulton, Frank, 44, 45, 46 
Boulton, William, drowning of, 44 & n. 
sqq. 

Bourges, Elemir, book by, 160 

Bourges, Mme., 380 

Bourne, G., see Sturt 

Bournemouth, 347 

Boutroux, E., 158 

Boys whooping, set faces of, 17 

Bozmans, a visit from, 316 

Brain, a great, definition of, 168 

Brand6s, M., 199 

Brasseur, an artiste, 127 

Bread shop in Holbom, slovenliness at, 

74 _ . 

Breakfasts at Menton and in Paris, 
145 sqq. 

Brieux, Eugene, plays by, 132, 139, 
140, 141, 197, 336; B.’s indict¬ 
ment of, 358 ; as playwright, B. 
on, 141 

Brighton, architecture, 352 ; wealth 
and poverty in, 353 ; on a windy 
night, 359-60 

Brindley, “ Schemer,” an ancestor of 
the Bennetts, iii & n. 

British Museum, the, a visit to, 278 
British Weekly, the, a fact in, similar 
to own invention by B., 167; 
apology in, to B,, and review of 
” The Human Machine,” 305 
Bronte, Emily, a novel on thought of, 
22 

Brontes, the, italicization by, 6 
Brotherhood, Indian proverb on, 316 
Broughton, Rhoda, as her own heroine, 
305 ; and Macmillan, 390 
Brown, Curtis, 272 

Brown, Dr. John, and his ” Horae 
Subseciva),” 109 

Bruges, and the unescapable pictur¬ 
esque, 15 

Bruneti^re, Ferdinand, 158; criticism 
by, of ” Une Vie,” 282 
Buchan, Colonel John, M.P., lo-ii ; 
report by, on In the Shadow ”, 
7-8 

Bull, Ren6, on Kitchener, 77 
Buller, General Sir Redvers, 105 
Bureau de tabac, a, and its patronnCf 
226 ; shortage of stock at, 228 
Bumand, F. C., play by, 35 & n. 
Burne-Jones, Sir E., and Solomon, 

63 


Burne-Jones Exhibition, the pictures 
most impressing, B. at, 84 & n. 
Burney, Estelle and the Stage society, 
tale of, by G.B.S., 276-7 
Bums, Rt. Hon. John, 318 
Burslem, B.’s visits to, 46, 142, 203, 
340» 343 *» notes on things seen 

at, 204, 314 ; a typhus case at, 

23 

B isnach, William, “ Nana ” drama¬ 
tized by, 155 

B itler, Samuel, book by, 193 


CvBARET du Conservatoire on Mont¬ 
martre, 59-60 

Cif6s : Abbaye Th^l^me, 173 ; Aquar¬ 
ium (Brighton), 351, 352 ; in 
Boulevard des Italiens, 60 ; chant- 
ants, For^t de Fontainebleau, 
214-15; Cyrano, 187; Coquet, 
187; D’Orsay, 196, 390; Foyot, 
123, 128 ; Graff, 137, 212 ; Grand, 
140, 144, 159 ; in Grand Boule¬ 
vard, 157; Harcourt, 184; des 
Lilas, 182; de la Paix, 214; 
Pavilion Royal, 185 ; de la Place 
Blanche, Montmartre, 113, 125, 
179, 203; in Place Clichy, 140; 
Place de la Trinity, 139 ; Port 
Maillot, 202 ; de la Regence, 289 ; 
Riche, 202; in Rue Hamelin, 
260 ; Rumpelmayers, 361 ; Ter¬ 
minus St. Lazare, 126 ; de Ver¬ 
sailles, 182, 186, 225 ; Viennois, 
222 ; Weber’s, 364 ; Zimmer, 208 
Caine, Sir Hall, plays by, profits and 
losses from, 261 ; as raconteur, 351 
Calcutta earthquake, the, 37 n. 
Calv6, Emma, 230 

Calvert, Louis, 265 ; and B.’s “ Way- 
w^ard Duchess ”, 156 
Calvocoressi, M. D., musical critic and 
author, 221 & n., 222, 223, 364, 
365 ; B. with, at the Opera, 295- 
296 ; on the Bal des Quatz Arts 
of 1908, 294 ; on the convenience 
of London, 240-1 ; on French 
journalism not paying, 228; on 
the offensive word ‘ mobile ’, 262 ; 
a tale by, of avarice, 262-3 
Cambridge University, ideas prevalent 
at, 309 

Campbell, Mrs. Patrick, 219 n.; as 
Magda, 8 

Campbell-Bannerman, Rt. Hon. Sir H., 
225 n. 

Canal folk along the Seine, hovels of, 
177 

Caniel, 235 

Capital, unemployed, in Paris, 171 
Caps worn by peasants, 236 
Capus, Alfred, play by, 380 
Carantec, 378 
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Cardiff, public buildings, the open 
competition for, 65 

Caresses, B.’s inability to ask for, 293 
Carl Rosa Opera Co., “ TannhaUser 
given by, 83 

Carlyle, T., 218; book by, 239 
Carnegie, Andrew, a story about, 355 
Caron, Rose, as Iphig6nie, 168 
Carr6, Albert, 231 
Cartledge, Mr., 343 

Cassive, as “ Nana,” at the Ambigu, 

155 

Catalogues of books, B.’s pleasure in, 
296 

Caverne Augas, the candle man, at, 
290 

Censorship and its proposed abolition, 
264 

Central Hall, Westminster, designers 
of, 65 n., a visit to, 346 & 347 

Chaliapine, Feodore, a meeting with, 

296 

Champagne, the Cit6 Jardin at, 212 ; 

bad taste near, 254-5 
Champion, Honor6, book-shop of, 128 
Champion, Philippe, 208 
Champs Elys6es at night, 57, 185 
Channel passage, a, 45-6 
” Chanson des Ingonnes ” (Verlaine), 
B.’s translation of, 211 
“ Chantecler ” (Rostand), a critique 
on, asked for by the Manchester 
Guardian, 357 

Chapman and Hall, 330 n.; B.’s sug¬ 
gestion to, for an advertisement, 

297 

Charenton, a river trip to, 364 
Charing Cross Station, a fire at, i 
Charpentier, G., opera by, 231 
ChAteau-Lcindon, 298 
Chatto and Windus, books published 
by of B.’s, 114, 167 n., 174 n., 360 
Chelsea Embankment, notes on, 271 
Ch6ri, Valentin, a dream on, 182 
Chesterton, G. K., book by, 325 & n. 
Children born in the streets in Paris, 

“ Chilton of the Mist, The ” (Phill- 
potts), 77, 97 

Chinese tortures, and the photographer, 
217 

Chorus, front row of, at the big music 
halls, 124 

** Chouettes, Les ” (Mrs. A. Bennett), 

Chronofogical chart of literary activities 
planned by B., 385 
Churchill, Lord Randolph, 218 
Cigar-end, secured by sandwich man, 32 
Cinquevalli, P., the conjurer, 55 
Circus, a, dismantling of, 333 
” City Clerk, The,” an idea for a book 
on, 94 

Clarke, Marcus, book by, 350 


Classical and modem authors unread 
by B. (1896), 18 
Claudius, ” artiste ”, 127 
” Claudius Clear ”, writer, 167 ; B.’s 
quarrel with, 305 & n. 

Claygate, Jubilee doings at, 40 
Clayton ancestors of the Bennetts, 111 
Cleaver, Miss, actress, 217 
Cleland, John, famous book by, 201 & n. 
Clements, Miriam, beauty of, 33 
Clerk, the typical, and his wife, a 
meeting with, 30-1 

Close of a play, English and French 
attitude as to, 200 
Clozier, Mrs., 71 

Clubs : Arts, 315 ; Brazenose, 342 ; 
Cercle de la rue Volnay, 197 ; 
Chelsea Arts, 357, 362 ; Garrick, 
272; Johnson, 320; National 
Liberal, 216, 345 ; New English 
Art, 23 ; in New York, 288 ; Omar 
Khayyam, 315; Press, 36; Re¬ 
form, 316 ; Royal Academy Stu¬ 
dents, 65 ; Sava|:e, 316 ; Sesame, 
272 ; United Universities, 315 
Cocotte and grande dame, nothing be¬ 
tween for a first-class man, 184 
Cocottes in Paris, 122 
Coincidence of ideas, a case of, 167 
” Coin de Bataille ”, picture by Hof- 
bauer, 186 

Composition, the labour of, authors 
enjoying, 18; 68 

Compton, scene of a Phillpott novel, 97 
Concerts, audiences at, 156 ; behind 
the stage at, 33 ; where to sit at, 
95 ; attended and mention by B.; 
Berlioz, 162, 167, 170 ; Colonne, 
221 ; given by the Brighton 
Sacred Harmonic Society, 363; 
given by a music mistress, 203 ; 
Lamoreux, 120, 156 ; Nouvelle 
Soci6t6 Philharmonique, 160; 
PhUarmonic, 4 ; Place Danecourt, 
371-2 ; Promenade, Wagner nights 
at, 32-3» 49 ; Richter, 95 ; Rouge, 
144 ; Royal College of Music, 315 ; 
at St. James’s Hall given by Grieg, 
61 ; at Salle Pleyel, 222 ; given by 
Ysaye, 92 

Concierge, remarkable phrase used by, 
208 

Conder pictures, on view, 315 
Conrad, Joseph, 358; books by, 64, 
142,255, 256,257 ; and the Conrad 
manner, 64 ; always late with his 
copy, 316 

Conscripts, merry-making by, 256 
Construction, science of, 68 
Contributions by B. to Magazines, 
Newspapers, etc., see also Literary 
Work, summary of, and Titles and 
Names of Subjects of Articles, 
below 
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Contributions by B. to' Magazines, 
Newspapers, etc. {continued) : 

Academy, 71, 83, 9 i, 94 » 95 , 

106; Black and White, 75, 291 ; 
Daily Chronicle, 356, 359, 362,363 ; 
Daily Despatch, 270-1 ; English 
Review, 352, 354, 356, 378, 379, 
389; Evening News, 237, 258; 
Golden Penny, 109 ; Hearth and 
Home, 83, 135 ; Home Reading 
Union, 325 ; Manchester Guardian, 
357 , 361 ; Nation, 329, 343, 350, 
352 ; New Age, 279, 280, 281, 305, 
307, 308, 311 &«., 312, 315, 325, 
333 , 336, 337 , 350, 356, 358. 359 , 
363, 365, 378, 379 , 380, 389 ; Sew 
Tribune, 224; Queen, 135; Readers 
Review, 319, 324, 326; Sketch, 
252 Sphere, 135 • Standard, 229 ; 
Sunday Chronicle, 353, 359, 362, 
363 ; T.P.*s Weekly (also csdled 
T.P.’s Magazine), 120, 121, 135, 
150, 162, 166, 189, 224, 225, 226, 
230, 231, 264, 287, 297, 330, 337, 
378, 379 ; Tillotsons, 90, 91, lor, 
135, 211, 224, 315, 356, 367; 
Tribune, 272 & n. ; in unspecified 
newspapers see Literary Work, 
summary of, and Bennett, E. A.; 
Windsor Magazine, iiy, 120, 126, 
128, 129, 133, 135, 144, 176; 
Yellow Book, 6 & 192 & n. 

Titles of Articles and Names of 
Subjects of, A Letter Home, 6 n., 
192 & n. ; A Novelist’s Note-book, 
Series for T.P.’s Weekly, 121 on i 
Brieux, 358 ; on “ Chantecler ”, 
359; in praise of the English 
Review, 356 ; Fiction, 325 ; on 
Flaubert, 386, 388 ; How to use 
a public library, 326 ; Log Book, 
162, 166, 169; Mental Stock¬ 
taking, 264 - on G. Moore, 71, 75, 
78-9 ; New Worlds for Old (Wells), 
279 ; Our Illiterate Novelists, 76 ; 
Political Article on the General 
Election of 1910 352 & n., 353, 
called Forces behind the Elections, 
354 ; Savoir Faire Papers, 120; 
Savoir Vivre series, 224; The 
Black Tulip (play, Dumas), 98 ; 
The Gifted Family (Pain), 311 & n., 
312 ; The Man Shakespeare (Har¬ 
ris), 329 & n., 331 ; The Revolt of 
Youth, 337; on Turgeneff, 95 ; 
The Women of Shakespeare (Har¬ 
ris), 381 

Cooking of French peasants, 366 

Cook’s Tourist Office, Paris, 141 

Coolus, Remain, play by, 233 

Coquelin Cadet, and a London season 
with Morino, 165 

Corelli, Marie, book by, 302 ; conversa¬ 
tion with, 42-3 


Comillier, Mme., 200, 203, 206 
Comillier, M., on Tissot, 213-14 
Coroner’s Jury, B. on, points noted at, 
91-2 

Corot, J.-B.-C., pictures by, 268 
Corporal Nym, Phillpotts as, 76 
Corsi, singer, 9 

Costelloe, B. F., wealthy marriage of, 78 
CoLrrave, R., French-English Diction¬ 
ary of, 158 & n. 

Cou angheon, book by, 295 
Cou bet, G., pictures by, 268 
Cou lander, Alphonse, a meeting with, 
361 & n. 

Cou teline, Georges, a play by, 134 ; 

another, written with Wolfi, 313 
Cov nt Garden Fancy Dress Ball, and 
the Bal des Quatz Arts, idea of 
using in a novel, 122-3 
Cov ntry Street, many police in, 22 ; 
cigar ends in, 32 

Cow and women, relative value of, in 
France, 256, 378 
Cow ey Street, B.’s life in, 71 
Crai 2, Stephen, book by, 362 
Cra^ m, Mrs. A., book by, 332 & n 
Cr^c le, unidentified babies in, 306 
Creiisot Steel Co., Cit6 Jardin of, 212 
Crewe, Rt. Hon. the Marquess of, as 
speaker, 314 

Crime passionel, the, in France, 178 
Critical work, B’s speed and skill im¬ 
proved in, 83 

Critics and the choice of beauty by 
artists, 77 

Croisset, Francis de, 220 
Crowley, Aleister, and his wife, a lunch 
with, 168 

Curt ter, W. H, R., political section by, 
in Victoria History of Staffs, 286 
Curzon of Kedleston, Rt. Hon. Mar¬ 
quess, and Indian natives, 303 
Cutting out, from a novel, two views 
on, 77 

Cycling in the dark, 38-9 

D., a dinner with, and a story of 
Harpignies, 313 

Daily Chronicle, the, 341 n.; obituaries 
in, of Morris and of du Maiurier, 
16 ; a weekly article for, suggested, 
356 ; criticisms in, on ” Clay- 
hanger ”, 385, and on ” What the 
Public Wants”, 317 
Daily Mail and the Dreyfus case, 203 ; 
on the Peckham election, 283; 
review in, of ” Clayhanger ”, 384 
Daily Mail, Continent^, news in, 291 
Daily Mail Sixpenny Novels, best 
sellers, 347 

Daily Mirror, circulation of, 142 
Daily News, election returns of, 354; 
on a new novelist, 288 ; review in, 
of *' Clayhanger ”, 383 
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Daily Paper, The (Stead), 143 
Daily Telegraph, 142, 213 
d’Albert, Eugene, successor of, 2 & 

3, 4 & n.; relation of, with Sul¬ 
livan, 4 

Dancers, life of, 207 
Dancing forbidden by cur6s in Brit¬ 
tany, 375 

Danger, the clerk’s enjoyment of, 31 ; 
sensations in, 309 

Dannreuther, E., reminiscences of 
Wagner, 76 

D’Arcy, Ella, novelist, 390 & n. 
Dartmoor, B.’s liking for, 259; Phill- 
potts on his hero’s knowledge of, 97 
Darwin, Charles, on style, 122 
Daudet, Alphonse, book by, 245 
Davies, Henry T., and his cheque, 
29-30 

Davis, Tom B., and “ What the Public 
Wants ”, 317, 318 

Davray, Henri, 128 & 132, 143, 

162-3,166,188, 193, 201, 214, 260 ; 
a book-hunt with, 128 ; on B., in 
the Metcure de Paris, 136 ; on 
Gosse and an instance of politeness, 
159; on ” Le Cr^puscule des 
Dieux ”, 160 ; on French news¬ 
papers, 194 ; on Heran the artist, 
195-6 ; and the death of Schwob, 
208 ; on Meredith, 209 ; on Oscar 
Wilde, 214 ; play written by, with 
B. (“ Que Faire ”), 210, 213, 224, 
229 ; asking for a piice gate from 
B,, 239 ; tales of Gallifet, 389 
Davray, Mme., 132, 159, 162, 208 
Dawson, C, E,, artist, 80 
Dawson, Joseph, 341, 342, 343 & n. 

De Quincey, T., influence of on Phill- 
potts’s style, 96 

“ Dead Man’s Rock ” (Q.), Q.’s own 
comment on, 5 
Dearly, Max, ” artiste ”, 127 
Debraux, Mme., a visit to, 200, 203, 206 
Debussy, C., music by, for ” P 61 llas et 
Melisande ”, B.’s reactions to, 121, 

137 

Deer-catching, French, 284 
Delacroix, E., painter, 391 ; and his 
choice of subjects, 260-1 
Delhi, a road to, talk on, 316 
Delilah, a drama in verse on, 166 
De Morgan, W., 384 
Dent du Midi, 301 ; in sunset, 364 
Dentist, a Bohemian ”, 66 
Depression on arrival of long-expected 
visitor, 179 

Devereux, Blanche, 137, 217, 269 
Devereux, Mrs. (Roy), 120, 137, 198-9, 
203, 211 213, 217, 220, 265; on 
women as outnumbering men, 
9-10 ; on peculiarities of memory, 
175 ; on Walkley’s marriage, 207 ; 
on Frank Harris, 218-19; on 


Devereux, Mrs. (Roy), {continued) 

young H., 230; on the death of 
Vaschide, 261 

Devic, M., and the bailiff. 385 ; on de¬ 
layed burials in the Alps, 339 & n. 
” Devout Lover, The ”, song, 272 
Devoyod, Mme., actress, 136 
Diagnosis, medical difficulties of, 22-3 
Dickens, Charles, 85 ; article on by Th. 
Watts Dunton, 270; novels of, 
Schwob on, 158 
Dickinson, Lowes, 345 
Dijon, impressions at, 300 
Dilke, Sir C., book by, 298; and 
Stevenson, 223 & n. 

Dinner to the accompaniment of a fire. 
Wells on, 279 

Disturbance, flow of ideas provoked by, 
386 

Dix, Gertrude, novelist, 80 
Doctors, night calls for, in Paris, 141 
Doncaster in race-week, 43 
Donnay, Maurice, plays by, 41, 119,199 
Doorstep washing, R ussian proverb on,86 
Doran, George H., republication by of 
B.’s books, 384 ; on ” Sacred and 
Profane Love ”, 387 & n., 388 ; on 
“ The Old Wives Tale ”, 329, and 
its sales, 390 

Dostoievsky, F., book by, 372-73 
Doyle, Sir A. Conan, a ” morality ” play 
by, 276 

Dream, a remarkable, 182 
Dream diary of Phillpotts, 96 
Dress, women’s, and noses, 10 
Dreyfus case, the, 230 
Drinking, in U.S.A., 288 
Drinkwater, A. E., 272 
Druce case, the, 351 
Dryden and others, translations by, 298 
Dumas, Alexandre, and his novels, 17 ; 
the never-civilized, 41 ; plays by, 
adopted by Grundy, 41 ; as model 
for playwrights, 99 ; skill of, the 
” The Queen’s Necklace ”, no 
Du Maurier, G., death of and obituary, 16 
Dundonald, Earl of, entry of, into 
Ladysmith, 104 

Dunmer, Mrs., housekeeper, 93 
Dunn, J. N., Editor of Morning 
Post, 36-7 

Dunton, T. Watts, 270 & n. 

Duval, Raymond, a lunch with, 152 
Duttons of New York, B.’s contracts 
with, 361 

Dwellers in large towns, unhappiness of, 
299 

Eames, Emma, prima donna, 9 
Earl’s Court Exhibition, influences 
shared at, 40 & n. 

Earth, smell of, 70, 297 
East London College, Seccomb6*s lec¬ 
tures at, 320 n. 
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Eati^, vast powers of, of men of 
Toulouse, 236-7 
Eckhardt, see Lowry, H. D. 

Economy “ in excelsis a case of, 171 
Ecuelles, 243 

Edinburgh Express, the, a sight of, 53 
Edith Grove, 28 

Edward VII, death and funeral of, 
367 & n. 

Egocentrist, an, 118 

E^pt, Hall Caine’s attitude to, 351 

Eighteenth century, the, an admirer of, 

17 

** Electra ** (Strauss), his directions to 
the players, 375 

Electric Generating Station, Lots Road, 
272 

Elen, Gus, 349 

Elgin marbles, B.’s sensations over, 
278-9 

Eliot, George, style of, 5-6; Miss 
Symonds on, 11 
Emily, 290 

Emotion essential to knowledge, 36; 

evocation of, by the fictitious, 8 
England, B.’s visits to from France, 142, 
144, 189-90, 203 sqq., 231 
English literature, a chronological chart 
of, B.’s idea of, 159-60 
English music-halls, knock-about turns 
in, French enthusiasm over, 295 
English Novel, the, a history of, con¬ 
templated by B., 68 
English novelists, the earlier, illiteracy 
of, 85 

English travellers, self-consciousness of, 
269-70 

Englishwoman of the rue Br6da, 
mysterious death of, 153 
Englishwomen in a train, characteristics 
of, 300 
Episy, 243 

Escott, T. H. S., 351 & «. 

Esterhazy, Colonel, and Wilde, 214 
Evening News office, a visit to, 278 
Evening sky in November, 337 
Evening Standard, the, 341 n. ; reviews 
in of “ Clayhanger ”, 383 
” Everyman ” (Walford Davies) at 
Brighton, 363 

Evors, Edith, B.’s secretary, 24-5, 
38 & n. 

Exercise, a scheme for, 3 
Expectancy behind content, B. on, 282, 
283 

Exposition des Ind6pendants, Paris, 
a visit to, 364 
Ezy, a Rte at, 241-2 


F., Maurice, 137 ; on Boulanger and his 
belle amie, 138 

Fabian Society, the, 272, 342 ; wealthy 
marriage of its members, 78 


Fabre, F., book by, 377 

Faces, difificulty of describing, 260; 

seen and noted, 12, 21, 123, 187 
Facts, distortion of, to disclose beauty, 
84 

Fair Women, the Exhibition of, Sar¬ 
gent’s pictures at, 278 
False emphasis by actresses, 361 
Fam<, B.'s idea of, 81 
Fam:>y history, in 

Farle /, Agnes, book by, B.’s preface to, 
81 & n. 

Fam an aeroplane, the, 326 
Farr; r, Dr., 389; on difficulties of 
diagnosis, 22 & n., 23; on B.’s 
' cak spot, 61 ; on London’s 
1 ealth in 1907, 270 & ». 

” Fai 5t ”, at the Opera, Paris, 54 & n., 

? 17 

Fem^ e sex, idea of portraying, 386 
Felix towe, a cycle ride to, 38^ 

Fern, idez, James, actor, 8 
Fette Lane, Woman offices at, 50 & n. 
Ficti< 1 of modern life and the ignoring 
( realism, 84 

Field: ig, Henry, influence of, on Phill- 
1 )tts, 97 

Findl. ter family, the, a visit to, 205-6 
Fine arts, interest in, in the sixteenth 
c«;ntury, 94 

Fire, alarms of, at French theatres, 
118; futile precautions against, 
119 

Fisherman, old, gesture of, noted, 377 
Fitzalan, Howard, review by, of ” Clay- 
hanger ”, 389 

Fitzgerald, Edward, and the Omar 
Khayyam Club, 315 
Flagging a chimney, 252 
Flaubert, Gustave, a book about, 362 ; 

feeling of, for words, 68 
Fleet Street, an accident in, 37-8 ; in 
the evening, 38 
Flemish barge, a, 323 
” Fleur d’hiver ”, the, 257 
Florence, a visit to, 365 
Fly, B.’s fox-terrier, 191 ; loss of, 192, 
205 

“ Flying Dutchman, The ”, at the 
Queen’s Hall, 32 

Foa, Auguste, on his literary earnings, 
365 

Foire du Jambon, Paris, 287 
Foire de Ste. Catherine, features noted, 
340 

Fontainebleau, house-hunting at, 269 ; 
B.’s life at, at diflerent dates, 279, 
280, 318, 366; a waiter at 

Brunet’s, 366 ; barber’s shop at, 
337 ; Cafis Chantants of, 214-15 ; 
Chdteau of, 324 ; Napoleon 
rooms in, 163 ; cinematograph 
“ salle ”, film at, 335 ; poems on 
by B., 324, 325, 329 
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Fontainebleau, forest of, 193, i94» 196, 
I97> 234, 287, 290; animals seen 
in, 237-8 ; in autumn, 261, 263 ; 
life in, relative sizes of, 373 ; sign- 
I>osts in, 162 ; noise in, of the 
wind, 198 ; by moonlight, lack of 
effect in, 239 ; Place d’Armes, dis¬ 
mantling circus at, 333; Place 
Danecourt, a concert at, 371 ; Rue 
de France, drill scene in, 333 
Forbes, Stanhope, speech by, 357 
Forbes-Robertson, Sir Johnston, in 
“ Magda 8 

Ford, Audrey (Mrs. James Welch), 
198 n. 

Ford, R., book by, 336 & n. 

Forel, Auguste, book by, 296 
Formby, George, 349 
Formih, Cavaliere, a comic speech by, 
358 

Fortnightly Review^ editors of, 351 n. 
Foster, and the Chelsea Arts Club, 
358 

Frampton, Sir George, 357 
France, Anatole, books by, 128, 298; 
generosity of, 196 

France [see also Fontainebleau, and 
Paris), B.*s life in, 279 ; spring in, 
289; war with, contingency of 
(1898), 71 ,73 

Franco-German War, the, 262 
“ Fraternity ” dinner offered to B., his 
speech at, 315 

Freedom of Speech, a joy of France, 163 
Freeman, E. A., book by, 297 & n. 
French Alps, burials in, 339 
French country, B.’s liking for, but 
ignorance of, 281, 319 ; French 
country houses, 254-5 ; French 
criticism of English work, 120; 
French crowds, notes on, 123, 187 ; 
French fiction-writers, achieve¬ 
ment of, 84 ; French girls, 200 ; 
French highways, characteristics 
of, 163 ; French inland postage, 
lowered rate of, 233; French 
journalism, how it does not pay, 
228 ; French language, plan for 
studying, 290, 293 ; French news¬ 
papers, Davray on, 194, the 
feel of,” 206, lost romance of, 
290; French post offices, 234 ; 
French Press, the, defects of, 153 ; 
French provincial inns, 242-3; 
French shops, the family air ” of, 
129 ; French soldiers at & 11 , 333 ; 
French wedding procession, a, 323 
Frenchmen, ineptitude of, 123; as 
silent fellow-travellers, 53; a 
typical, 260 

Friends, Parisian, B.’s distance from, 
169 

Frohman, Charles and his refusal of 
” Leah Kleschna ”, 276 


Fulham, B.’s house at, 28, 71 ; house¬ 
warming in, 72 

Fulham Road, old male workhouse in¬ 
mates seen in, 10 
Fuller, Loie, 55 

Fyfe, Hamilton, on the Daily Mail 
Sixpenny Novels, 347 

Gaboriau, Emile, books by, no, 163, 
164 

Gabrielle in ” The Silver Key ”, splen¬ 
did portrayal of, 41 
Galerles Lafayette, impressions of, 299 
” Gallia ” (Gounod), at Brighton, 363 
Galliffet, General, 389 & n. 
Galsworthy, J., book by, 311 & n., 312 
meeting and dinner with, 316, 317 ; 
play by, 360 

Galsworthy, Mrs. (1909), 316, 317 
Gambling at Monte Carlo, 148 sqq. 
Gambling systems, the weak spot in, 
148 

Garden, Mary, instant success of, 231 
Gardner, Fitzroy, on a notable supper, 
4 & «., and the failure of his 
theatrical venture, 51-2 
Garnett, Mrs., translator of Turgeneff’s 
works, 95, 346 

Gatacre, General, courage of, 77 
Gen6e, Adeline, premiere damseuse, and 
a barmaid, 88 & n., sqq 
** General Account of my Life, A,” 
(Thomas), 294 & n. 

General Elections of 1905, 225, and 
1910, and ’B’s political manifesto, 
352 & n. 

Generalisations, mutually-exclusive, 
about two countries, folly of, 274 
Generosity, difficulty of, 293 
Germany, Houdini’s success in, 209 
Gestures, change of effect of, due to 
distance, 306 

Ghost story, a, told by Webster, 63-4 ; 
of Defoe, plagiarized by Dickens, 
158 

Gibbon, Edward, ” Memoirs ” of, 379 » 
386 ; compared with Spencer, 383 
Giffen, Sir Robert, caution of, 107 
Gilbert, Sir W. S., 175, 272 
Gilibert, singer, 9 
Gissing, George, tragedy of, 190 
Gladstone, Miss M. E. (Mrs. J. R. 
MacDonald), 78 

Glasgow papers, reviews in, of ” Clay- 
hanger ”, 384, 385 

Gluck, opera by, at the Op6ra Comique, 
168 

Glyn, Elinor, book by, 261 
Godebski, Cepa, painter and his wife, 
294 & n., 295, 297, 3 i 9 » 320 » 325 » 
326, 330, 33I1 364, 377 
Godebski, Jean, 326 
Goethe, Wolfgang von, books by, 2 i 9 » 
259 ; on the craft of poetry, 240 
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Golden Cross Hotel, a merry lunch at, 
no 

“ Golden Fetish, The ** (Phillpotts), 
quickly written, go 
Gkjncourt, Edmond and Jules de, i6, 
19, 48 ; book by, 320 ; feeling of 
for le mot justCy 68 ; and writing 
for posterity, 30 
Goolds, the, dining with, 315 
Gordon Bennett Cup, the, 217 
Gosse, Sir E., the French dinner to, 
158, 159; Schwob on, 158; 

Davray on, 159 

Gougy, —, book-catalo^e of, 296 
Gourmont, J. de, book by, 295 
Gourmont, Remy de, 158 ; book by, 
on sexual instinct, 132 
Governesses, English, futility of, 179 
Governments, Kropotkin on, 318; 

turpitude of, 332-3 
Gramophone, simple delight in, 376 
Grandjean as Brunnhilde, 154 
Graphic and literary art, relations 
between, 3 

Graphic, the, circular of, on “ The 
Grand Babylon Hotel ”, 109 
Green, E 16 anora, B.’s engagement to, 
234, broken off, 235 
Greengrocers’ shops, the smell of, 
142 

Grieg, E., concert given by, the man 
and his worshippers, 61-2 
Grierson, Francis, 315, 365 & n., 366 
Grimthorpe, Lord, and Harris, 346 
Grundy, Sydney, Dumas’s plays adapted 
by, 41 

Guilbert, Yvette, her songs and her 
fees, 4-5 

Guitry, L., in “ Le Juif Polonais ”, 
compared with Irving, 313 
Guitry, pere et fils, 199 


Haakon VII, wedding of, ii & n. 
Hales, A. G., and spiritualism, 316 
Halifax, a cycling journey to, 43 
Halkett, G. R., editor of Pall Mall 
Magazine, 189 
Halstan, Margaret, 345 
” Hamlet ”, French version of, by 
Schwob, 113 n. 

Hampstead and the Heath, 345 
Hanbury, Sir Thomas, and his garden, 
146 

Hankin, St. John, 277 & n. 

Happiness (1908), 282 ; in being un¬ 
happy, Martin on, 216 ; a near 
approach to, 227 ; of others, care 
for, 292 

“ Happy Life, The ” (Parker), senti¬ 


mentality in, 64 

” Hard Times ” (Dickens), Schwob on, 
158 

Hardie, Keir, Wells’s attitude to, 279 


Hardy, Thomas, books by, 7, 28 ; in¬ 
fluences of, on Phillpotts, 96 ; and 
Balzac, a comparison, 103 
Harmsworth, Alfred, see Northcliffe, 
Viscount 

Harper, Brothers, and the fee for serial 
rights in ” Lady Rose’s Daughter ”, 
142 

HarpePs Magazine, 188 
Harpignies, Henri, painter, a story 
about, 313 & ». 

Ha ris, Frank, 218 n., 315, 316, 330; 
books by, 329 & n., 387 ; eloquence 
of, 218-19 ; proof-correcting by, 
346 ; tales about, 346 & n. ; voice 
of, 218 ; on ” The Glimpse ”, 334 
Ha ris, Mrs. Frank, 316 
Ha risen, Frederick, relations with over 
” The Chancellor ” and other 
plays, 99, 104, 105, 156 & n. 

Ha 5, non-removal of, at a passing 
funeral, 47 ; not worn in Paris 
when shopping, 143 
Ha» ptmann, G., a play by, losses over, 
261 

Hai,isonville, Comte d’, book by, 379 
Ha>et, Henri, on Rodin, 232-3 
Havre, 377 

Haw trey. Sir Charles and ” What the 
Public Wants ”, 311 «Sc n., 314-15, 
317, 318 

Hay running after horse, a saying on, 93 
Hazell, Mr. and Mrs., acting B.’s tot 
play, 91 

Hearth and Home, Nolan’s assistant 
editorship of, 78 n. 

Hebartianism, 284-5 
Henry, George, speech by, 357 
H6ran, the artist, and his fine, 195-6 
H6redia, Jose de, 196 
Hergesheimer, Miss, 213 
Hervieu, Paul, play by, 162 
Herz, Henri, the impresario, 165 
Hewlett, Maurice, 384 ; play by, 261 
Hicks, Seymour, 352 
Highland regiment, effect of seeing, 274 
Hill, Gregory, in 
Hill, Weist, 16 

Hind, Lewis, 170 & n., 193 ; and B.’s 
review of Moore’s ” Evelyn Innes”, 
78 & n., 79 ; on his European tour, 
182-3 J charm of, 183 ; on Max 
Beerbohm, 170 & 

Hockliffc, B. at, 105, 106 
Hofliauer, painter, 186 
Holiday, a long sea-side, 374 sqq. 
Home, and the out-worker women, 303 
Homer, and his treatment of Helen’s 
beauty, 260 

Honeymoon couple, at Vevey, 306; 
English, misbehaviour of, in Paris, 
177 

Hooley, Arthur, 110, dramatic collabor¬ 
ation of, with B., 103 
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Hope, Antony, 176 He Callot, visited, 376 

Homiman, Miss, and her theatre, 342 n. Impressions, fading away of, 27 ; a 
Homung, E. W., play by, 277 proposed journal of, 167 ; noted 

Horse-chestnut gathering for cattle by Taine, B.'s attitude to, 254; 

food, 259 fast writing of essential, 265, 266, 

Horse-recipes, an offer of, no 267 

Horse going up hill, notes on, 158 Impressionist writers, 265-6 

Horses, Huart’s method of painting, India, talks on, 302 

371 Indigestion, a drastic cure for, ,237 

Hotel life, expenses of, in London, 277 Individualism of Socialism, idea of an 
Hotels and Inns : Bellini (Milan), 365 ; article on, 267 

Belv6d6re (Lausanne), 365 ; de Ink, colours of, 246 

Bourgogne (Dijon), 300 ; Carlton, Insularity, an exhibition of, 105 

315 ; Cecil, 4 ; Ecu de France (Ne- Intellect, over-great importance at- 

mours), 242 ; Exeter (Brighton), tached to, Sturt on, 34 

349 ; Golden Cross, 362 ; Great Intelligence Department, story of. 

White Horse (Ipswich), 39; de 332-3 

Li^ge (Paris), 327; Metropole Interviews, Wells on, 279 

(Brighton), 351 ; Monsigny (Paris), Ipswich, a night at, in Pickwick’s Inn, 

164 ; at Pau, 260 ; Pension Paoli 39-40 

(Florence), 365 ; Mvate, in Lon- Irving, Sir Henry, 313; and the 

don, 271 ; duQuai Voltaire (Paris), Lyceum Theatre, 87 

308 ; Reindeer (Doncaster), 43 ; Irving, Washington, 166 

Ritz, 315 ; Royal (Brighton), 353 ; Italian aristocracy, “ keeping up, by. 

Royal (Monte Carlo), 149 ; Royal of appearances ”, 137-8 

York (Brighton), 316, 349 ; St. Italian literature, 365 

James (Paris), 380 ; Savoy, 349 ; Italy, tour in, 365 

Strand Palace, 344-5 ; at Strat- Italy, King and Queen of (1903), 117 

ford-on-Avon, 13 ; Terminus 

(Paris), 364; at Villiers, 250; 

Winter Palace (Monte Carlo), 151 “ Jacob Tonson ” a pseudonym used 

Houdini, the handcuff king, 209 by B., 307, 308 

Housman, A. E., poem by, 100 Jacobi, Georges, conductor, 83 & n. 

Housman, Laurence, courtesy shown Jacobs, W. W., 189, 270 

by, 159 James, Henry, novels by, 206 ; slow- 

Houssaye, Arsine, book by, 226 ness of, in dictating, 306 ; story 

Hove, 359 by, 6 ; style of, B. on, 6, 67, 70 

Huart, Brunet, painter, stories of, 370-1 James, R. A. Scott, review by of 
Huchon, Ren6, book by, 341 ” Clayhanger ”, 383 

Hueffer, Ford Madox (now Ford Jane, Mme., 220 

Madox Ford), 316 ; book by, 362 ; Jeanne, the servant, and table ritual, 
book by with Conrad, 342 ; pessi- 324 

mism of, 348; political article Jerome K. Jerome, Phillpotts’s col- 
asked for by, 352 ; on B’s eulogy laboration invited by, 126 

of the English Review in the New Johnston, Edward, authority on writ- 
Age, 356 ing, 245 & n. 

Hugo, Victor, poems of, 215 Jones, Kennedy, and B.’s novels, 347 

Humberston, —, 278, 345 Journaly Le, Zola’s ” Paris ” in, 54 

Hume, Fergus, famous novel by, Journalism, American, 52; B.’s atti- 
109 & n. tude to (1904), 170 

Hunt, Violet, 221 Journals, defaulting, 52 

Hurd, Frank, on “ Keeping up Appear- Jubilee preparations, 1897, town and 
ances ” by Italian aristocracy, country, 37, 38, 39, 40 

137-8 Juliette, 374 

Huxley, T. H., books by, 300 Jullien, Jean, plays by, 328 

”Hydnotaphia ” (Browne), proportion 
in, of nouns, etc., 151 

Kelly, an artist, 209, 220 ; studios of, 
183-4, 206 

” I WAS WRONG ”, when and how to Kemble, Henry, tale of, 272-3 

say, 300 Kennerley, Mrs., 31 ; on children’s 

Ibsen, H., plays by, 133, 232 diseases, 83 

Idlety The, debt of, to Phillpotts, 52 ; Kennerley, Mr., 45, 80 & n., 107 
Q’s article in, 5 Kerr, Fred, 209 
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Kettledrummer, a, on his hard work, 34 
Kew Gardens, a visit to, 316 
King’s Road, Chelsea, 28 
Kingston Manor, 356 
Kipling, R., books and poems by, 123, 
219, 334 ; and Low’s discovery of, 
351, 370 ; success of on H.M.S. 
Majestic, 81; Schwob on, 114; 
Tauchnitz edition of, 334 
Kiralfy, Imre, 40 n. 

Kitchener of Khartoum, F.-M. Earl, in 
the Soudan, 77 
Klapsky, operatic singer, 32 
Knowledge, emotion essential to, 36 
Konody, P G., 358 

Kozakiewicz, B., French translator of 
Sienkewicz, 132 

Kropotkin, Prince, memoirs of, 218-19 
Kursaal at Ostende, 14 


L., dinners and lunches with, 136, 173, 
179 ; on hatless shopping in Paris, 
143 ; on the theatre described in 
** Nana ”, 127, 140 

L., Mrs., a curer of stammering, 74-5 
” La Goulue ”, appearance of, 207 
La Touche, Gaston, exhibition of his 
works, 298 
Labiche, E. M., 131 

Lady’s paper, editing of, B.*s attitude 
to, 80 

Ladysmith, the relief of, 104-5 
Lamb, C., and the feeling for words, 
68 

Lamley & Co., publishers, 80 «., xoo 
” Life of a Hero ” (R. Strauss), 156 
Lanchester, H. V., architect, 65 & n., 
278, 346 n. 

Lane, John, business relations with, 7, 
10, 48, 69, 71, 271 ; on his 
approaching marriage, 48 
Larchant, Cathedral of, 250 
Latin, B.’s proposed study of, io6, 291 
Laugh, a voluptuous, 310-n 
Lausanne, a stay at, 364 
Lavery, Sir John, paintings by, of 
English girls, 167 ; and his Ger¬ 
man model, 170 

Laye, Mrs., a lunch with, 272 ; on men 
disliking to be made fun of, and on 
the advice of a very old man to a 
youngster, 175 

Leader-writers and their salaries, 66 
L6autaud, P., preface by, to the “ Plus 
Belles ” pages of Stendhal, 285 
Lr Bargy, Simone, actress, 233 
i-fc Bon, Gustave, book by, 254 
Le Gallienne, Mrs. Richard, 137, 
184 & »., 198, 213 

Le Gallienne, Richard, books by, 
311 & n., 312 ; characteristics of, 
184 & n. 

Le Quesne, Miss, 212-13 


Lebert, Antoine, B.’s lodgings with, 
192, r93» 194, 255, 258, 267 
Lebert, Mme., 266, 267 ; B.’s efforts at 
Stoicism with, 245 

Leberts, the, recollections by, of the 
Siege of Paris, 266-7 
Leblanc, Georgette, actress, 202 
Leggp, R. G., no; and B.’s plays, 
2 06 

Lehet, the bookseller, 201 
Leigh Edmund, 343 
Lend re, G., book by, 269 
Les I atreries, 334 

Les i ablons, 162-3, 192-3, 200, 216, 
2 17, 234, 236 267 

Less! g, G. E., ” Laocoon ” by, 257, 
1 )9, 260, 261 

Lette s, fate-making, constant expecta- 
t on of, 286 ; time of arrival of, 
j :g~20 

Level V. Associated Press libel case, and 
i s repercussion on B., 237 
Lewe , G. H., book by, 291 
Lewii s, J., book by, 298 
Leyel Carl, tea with, 316 
Libra ies, and the alleged ban on a 
t )ok by B., 357 

Liebk ’*, Maugham’s terms with for his 
p ay, 209 

Life, < onduct of, as done by Wynd- 
ham on the stage, 50-1 
Light, seen at night, 300 
Lincoln, Abraham, Barnard’s statue of, 
218 ». 

Lincolnshire, as seen from the bicycle, 
43 

list of social, political and artistic 
events between 1872 and 1882 
made, 339 

Liszt, Abbe, and d’AIbert, 4 & n. 
Literary activities, chronological chart 
of, planned by B., 385 
Little things of life, those that give 
liveliest pleasure, 289 
Little Tich, 349 

Living, clumsiness of, B.’s disgust at, 
292 

Living in a groove, discomfort of being 
shifted out of, 164 
Lloyd, Marie, 349 
Lobster-catching, 377 
Lockyer, Norman, book by, 264 
Loing, River, a trip up, 323 
Loudon, adventures in, idea of a book 
on, 22 ; the decision to leave, 80 ; 
in early morning, things seen, 
40-1 ; extremes of fortune in, 
274 ; looking at, with a ” fresh 
eye ”, 49-50 ; social contrasts in, 
274 ; tenth anniversary of arrival 
in, 91 ; and Paris, respective con¬ 
venience of, 240-1 ; return to 
{1909)1 344 sqg. ; Stage, stories of, 
261 ; weather, 141 
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“ London Catalogue ”, the, and its 
editor, 146 

Lonergan, journalist, 212 
Longfellow, H. W., and the kiss for 
thanks, 151-2 

Longson, Aunt, on a young man who 
bought the Pink *Un on the Sun¬ 
day after his father’s death, 78 
Longson brothers, the four, in 
Losing a train, apprehension of, effect 
of, 176 

Lots Road, a walk along, 272 
Louvre, the, and other picture galleries, 
visits to, 57; copyists at, 178; 
immense size of, 115 
Love affair, a peculiar, 124 
” Love Affair, A ”, poem by B., 243, 
244 

Lovemaking in the Parc Monceau, 185 
Love scenes, sensual, male disarray not 
described in, 180 & 181 

Low, Lady, 346, 357 
Low, Sir Sidney, 346, 351 ; Kipling 
discovered by, 351 

Lowndes, Mr. and Mrs., 360, 361, 277 
Lowry, H. D., 37, 52 ; and his salary, 
66 ; and Eckhardt, a tea at their 
studio, 70 

Lucas, E. V., book by, 325 & n,; and 
his wife, a lunch with, 356 
Lucian, 298 
Luge-ing, 303 

Luxembourg Gardens, and their 
habitulSf 55-6 ; sketching in, 391 


Macaulay, Lord, Taine’s estimate of, 
247 

McCarthy, Lillah, see Barker, Mrs. 

Granville (Lady Keeble), 359 
McClure's Magazine, sales to, of serial 
rights of ” What the Public 
Wants ”, 323, and of ” The Honey¬ 
moon ”, 380 

MacDonald, Rt. Hon. J. Ramsay, 
marriage of, 78 

Macdonald, Miss, journalist relations 
of, 184 

MacDonnell, Lord, and Bengal, 302 
& 303 

Machinery, an apotheosis of, 46 
Mack, Margaret, play by, 315 
Mackenzie, Dr., 188 
Macmillan, Messrs, and Rhoda Brough¬ 
ton, 390 

Madeleine, the, 139 
Maeterlinck, M., plays by, 121, 137, 
345 

Ma^asins du Louvre, 296, 299 
Maida Vale, a drive through, 315 
Maiden lady, a, study of, 305-6 
Mair, G. H., 341 & n., 342 384 
Maldon, the freezing river at, and its 
sounds, 103-4 


Male Society, B’s need of, 298 
Mallarm6, Camille, book by, 294 
Malmontagne, Fontainebleau, 259 
Man of letters, a satisfactory day for, 
i <25 

Manchester Daily Despatch, offices and 
editor of, 271 

Manchester Guardian, the 220; on 
” Cupid and Commonsense ”, 277 ; 
staff and offices of 341 & 342 ; 

a criticism of “ Chantecler ” asked 
for, by, 357; review of ” Clay- 
hanger ”, 384 
Manet, Edouard, 57 
Manet, Monet and their congeners, 
exhibition by, 172 

Manual labour, B.’s aversion for, iii 
Mardi gras, 155 
Marie, the model, 70 
Marie Antoinette, 269 
Market, covered, confused murmur of 
tongues in, 379 
Marlotte, 218 

Marni, Jeanne, book by, 238 
Marriage, relative age in, Miss S3nnonds 
on, 17 

Marillier, H. C., art critic, and author, 
270 & n. 

Marriott, Charles, book by, 193 
Marriott, F., 25 & w., 26, 39, 63, 95, 
104-5, 216, 240 sgq, on following 
the plough in early dawn, 70; 
house warming speech by, 72 ; on 
” A Great Man,” 175 ; on the 
greed of certain famous painters, 

243 

Marriott, Mrs. F., 25 & n., 26, 71, 216, 
240, 242 

Marthe, the maid, and her outings, 
369-70 

Martin, a murderer, vogue of, 178 
Martin, Emile, and his club, 192, 197 
& 203, 215-16, 222, 230 ; on 

the best restaurant in Paris for 
moderate purses, 202 ; on the 
happiness of being unhappy, 216 ; 
on his mother and her house 268, 
Massingham, H. W., invitation by to 
B. to contribute to The Nation, and 
in praise of ” The Old Wives Tale ”, 
340 

Matthews, Lee, 259 & n., 277, 315. 
322-3, 343, 362, 380 ; and ” Cupid 
and Commonsense ”, 259, 272 ; 
on ” What the Public Wants ”, 
311 & n., 312 

Maud, Queen of Norway, wedding of, 
iz & n. 

Maude, Aylmer, book by, 389 
Maude, Cyril, 156 ; and B’s plays, 

99-100; and B’s play The 
Chancellor ”, 104, 105 
Maugham, Somerset, 208, 220, 221; 
plays by, 209, 288 & w. 
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Maupassant, G. de, books by, 19, 128, 
142, 161, 187; collected editon 
of, 282 ; feeling of, for words, 68 
May, Kate, 361 
May, Sylvia, 361 

Measles, changed treatment of, 83 
Men in the Workhouse, comments on, 
10 

“ Mental treatment ”, an interview on, 
74-5 

Menton, B.’s stay at, 143 sqq ; at dawn 
and by night, 145 ; Battle of 
Flowers at, 152 

Mercier, L, S., book by, 155, 157 
Mefcute de France, Lc, 133, 135, 143 ; 
offices of, 128 ; Davray’s notice 
in, of B., 135-6 ; a reception at, 
201, 202 ; Stendhal’s journal 

issued in, 263 ; books ordered 
from, 283 ; Bergson’s metaphysics 
in, 284 

Meredith, George, 7; books by, 15, 
16; on his preface to “The 
Kgoist ”, 209 

Mf^riince, P., books by, 142, 297 
Merode, Cleo de, 193, and her ears, 52 
Merrick, Leonard, book by, 287 
Merrill, book by, 295 
Methuen, A. M. S., on “ Clayhanger 
3«7 

Methuen & Co., offer by, for three 
books from B., 317 
Meynell, Mrs. poetess, book by, 334 
Milan cathedral, 365 
Milford, the Bennett’s cottage at, 

85 

Mill, J. S., “ Autobiography ” of, 342, 

381 

Millais, Sir J. E., and his lack of 
artistic taste, 68 

Millard, Evelyn, in “ The Silver Key ”, 
41 

Mills, Ilaslam, 341 
Mirrii, 326 

Mind, the, of the average person, 150 
Minster Magazine, the, debts of, 52 <& «. 
Mirbeau, Octave, books by, 132 & n., 
265 

Mirbeau and Natanson, play by, 336 
Misty morning effects noted, 107-8 
“ Mobile,'* why insulting to a Marseil¬ 
lais, 262 

Monet, Claude, 57 

Money, attitude to of B., 224, 244-5, 
of Phillpotts, 224, of Wells, 189, 
224, 279 

Monkhouse, A. N., 341 & n. 

Montague, C. E., 341 & n. ; book by, 
361 

Monte Carlo, a glimpse of, 145 ; losers 
at, 146; a visit to, and to the 
tables, 148-9; Casino at, oil 
lighting of, reason for, 150 
Montereau, a sleepy hollow, 195 
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Montmartre, a cabaret on, and the 
performers, 59-60 ; and its cathe¬ 
dral, 53 & n. ; a crowd on, 123 ; 
at night, 198 ; sans gine of, 113 ; 
view from, of Paris, 173 
Montmartre Cemetery, on All Saints* 
Day, 221 

Montmartre July Fair, 122, 123, 185, 

186, 187 

Montparnasse, i8i ; evening out-door 
life of, 182 ; manners at, 184; 
“ like Oxford ”, 209 
IV ontpamasse Cemetery, a scene at, 182 
A’oore, George, 71, 75, 85 ; books by, 
228, 380 & n. ; apparent influence 
of, on Galsworthy, 368 
B'oore, Sturge, book by, 362 
I' oreau, Gustave, artist, 79 ; exhibition 
of, 234 

Voreno, Marguerite (Mme. Schwob), 
actress, 113 & «., 120 ; charm of, 
202 ; and the death of her hus¬ 
band, 208 ; as Roxane in “ Cyrano 
de Bergerac ”, 181 ; scheme of for 
a London season with Coquelin 
Cadet and asks B. to write a play 
for it, 165 & n., 166 ; on a book, 
by de Gourmont, 132, & n. ; on 
Sarah Bernhardt, 168 ; on the 
Theatre Naturaliste, 120 ; on the 
Theatre de Variet^s, 133, on the 
original of “ Nana ”, 140 
Moret, 323 ; B’s flat at and it’s Empire 
furnilure, 192-3, 168, 175, 178, 
230 ; a Revision de Chevaux at, 

176-7 

Morgan, Brig.-General, J. N., 345 & w. 
Morlaix estuary, 375 
Morley, Charles, editor, a call on, 
315 

Morley of Blackburn, Rt. Hon. Vis¬ 
count, 351 n. ; Indian policy of, 
302 & n. 

Morning Post, the, and its editor, 36, 
70; payments by, to leader- 
writers, 66 

Morrice, a Paris friend, an evening with, 
215 ; joy of, in life, 216 
Morris, William, 318 ; death of and 
obituary on, 16 
Morrison, Arthur, 272 
Moss-muck, a potter’s proverb on, 
112 

Motor tyres, cost of, in 1899, 94 
Mourning rites and theatre closing in 
Paris, 116 

Mudie’s Library and the sandwichman, 

297 

Munro, Neil, and B.’s criticism of 
“ Ivan Ilyitch ”, 389 
Murray, Prof. Gilbert, and ** Cupid and 
Commonsense ”, 259 
Murray, John, 390 
Mus6c Cluny, B. on, 57 
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Music, B.’s enjoyment of (see also Con¬ 
certs, ana Operas under Plays and 
Operas), 16-17, 19-20, 141, 143, 
158-9, 163, 199, 200, 203, 215, 
221-2, 226, 242, 246, 271, 272, 280, 
281, 319, 313-14, 324, 325-6, 331, 
381 ; Balzac’s alleged feeling for, 
108 ; of cage-birds, 173 
Music Halls, Alcazer (Dijon), 300; 
Alhambra (London), 83; Al¬ 
hambra (Paris), 209; Casino de 
Paris, 57-8, 122, 153 ; Empire, 5, 
87, 88 sqg.; French praise of 
English, 295 ; Folies-Berger^s, 55, 
116, 129 ; Folies Marigny, 172 ; at 
Hanley, 352 ; Hippodrome (Brigh¬ 
ton), 352 


“ Nana ”, the original of, 140 
Napoleon III, 137 

Napoleon rooms, Fontainebleau, 163 
Nationy The, 289 ; B. invited to con¬ 
tribute to, 340 ; article in, on B., 

391 

National Liberal Club, the, 345 ; B.’s 
temporary membership of, 316 
Natural History Museum, the, designer 
of, 65 n. 

Nature, characters beyond, drawn by 
Dumas and by Wagner, 41 
Neilson, Julia, and B.’s play ” The 
Chancellor ”, 104 n., 110 
Nelson’s Sevenpenny Library, offer of, 
for “ Buried Alive ”, 339 
Nemours, excursions to, 162-3, 242-3 ; 

a Balzacian tailor at, 163 
Nesbit, E., novelist, 170 & n. ; books 
by, 311 & n.y 312 
Neurasthenics, the, 309-10 
Nevinson, H. W., book by, 334 
Nevinson, Mrs., 345 
NevrosSes in Paris, 131 
New Age, Grierson’s articles in, 366 
New books, ideas for, 22 
New Gallery exhibitions at, of Fair 
Women, 278; of Conder’s pic¬ 
tures, 375 

New London, impressions of, proposed 
article on, 271 

New Review, the, demise of, 64 
New Scotland Yard, architect of, 38 n. 
New York Bookman, a biography in, of 
B., effect of, on his wife, 384 
New York Herald, the, and its owner, 
86 ; the grotesque in, 171-2 
New York Journal, the, and a crisis, 52 
New York Times, The, 217 w. 
Newbould, —, 315 

Newgate Street, return from, of the 
guard, 41 

Newman, Francis, book by, 278 
Newnes, Sir George, appearance of, 19 
Nicholson’s Nek, defeat at, 98 & n. 


Nice, a visit to, 152 
Nicoll, Sir W. Robertson, see ** Claudius 
Clear ” 

Nietzsche, F., books by, 326 ; relations 
of, with Wagner, 77 
Nineteenth-century fiction, a bo'^k on, 
thought of, X06 

Ninety-year-old man and his death, 
98 

Nobility of tone in novels, B. on, 238 
Nolan, J. S., on wealthy marriage of 
Fabians, 78 & n. 

North-country characteristics, 26 
North Staffordshire Liberal Federation, 
a lunch of poor speeches at, 314 
Northcliffe, Viscount (Alfred Harms- 
worth), appearance of, 19 ; in a 
rage, 237 

Notre-Dame (Paris), its devils and its 
outlook, 55 ; on Palm Sunday, 

364 

Nouveau Cirque, a tedious evening at, 

143 

Novalis, book by, 341 
Novel, the, decadence of, discussed, ii 
Novelists, need to ignore material, 76 ; 
and the picturesque in modem life, 
28 ; 85-6 ; rarely able to pene¬ 
trate, 373 ; really great, essential 
characteristics of, 19 


Observation, unconscious, of painters 
of humanity, 382 

Ochs, Adolph Sipion, 217 & n., 220, 
221 

O’Connor, the artist, 225, 228, 364 ; 

on painters and writers, 229 
Old maid, B.’s observations of an, 327 
Old potter, an, book by, 320 & n., 333 
Ombre, a lake fish, 306^7 
Omnibus driver, the, and his wisdom, 
88 ; horses in Paris, 259, 387 ; 
observations, inside and out, 1-2, 
12, 20 sqq., 34-5, 35-6, 87-8, 275» 
387 

” On Civil Obedience ”, by the father of 
Dr. John Brown, 109 
Open windows in winter, Taine’s com¬ 
ment on, 157 

Operatic stars, and the “ operatic 
temperament ”, 9 

Orage, A. R., editor, 279, 315 ; first 
novel censured by libraries sent by 
to B., 355 

Organisation, B.’s interest in, 296, 299 
Orpen, Sir William, R.A., 358 
Opera Society, performance by, of the 
” Mikado ”, 344 

Ostende, shore scenes at, a painter at, 
and the lodging houses at, 13 sqq. 
Oswestry train accident, 37 «. 

Otto, Dr. (of Tauchnitz), impression 
made by, 390 
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Ouida ”, a r6chaufi6 of, 260 
Ouistreham, 43 & n.; bad news at, 
44 sgq. 

“ Our Novelists ”, a projected book, 

85 


Paderewski, I., 3 
“ Pagan, The ’* (Phillpotts), 97 
Pain, Barry, 142, 272 ; books by, 
311 & 312 

Painters, some disappointments over, 
57 , 243 

Palais de Glace and its habitudes, 199 
Palazzo Orsini, a story of, 371 
Palestine, Tissot in, 214 
Pall Mall Gazette, the, 69, 189 ; obitu¬ 
aries in, of Morris and du Maurier, 
16 ; editor of, sec Straight; re¬ 
view in of “ A Great Man ”, B.’s 
protest at, 180 

Pall Mall Magazine and its editor, 315 
Palmer, F., business arrangement with, 
and tales by, of Harris, 346 
Pankhurst, Christabel, and her mother 
imprisoned, 303 & n. 

Pantheon, the, a visit to, 58 
Piiris, B’s life in, at various periods, 
53 sqq., 112 sqq., 143, 144, 152, 168, 
191, 206 sqq., 287, 312-13, 389, 
390 ; favourite street, 276 ; night 
walks in, 57; noises of, 172, 
228-9 ; contrasts in, of wealth and 
poverty, 299, 321 ; days in, 

dinners in, and visits to, 53, 259- 
260,265,289,299,326-7, 363, 364, 
366, 380, 382, 388 ; definite im¬ 
pressions of, 326-7 ; during the 
siege and commune, 266-7 ; food 
prices in, 366 ; people of, as seen 
at 4 a.m., 187-8 ; procuration in, 
185 ; a quiet May Day in, 232 ; 
a railway strike and, 387 ; search 
for a formula to express, 54; 
shopping in, done hatless, 143; 
storm in, telegraphic communica¬ 
tion cut off by, 291 ; theatres in, 
characteristics of, and comparison 
with English theatres, 118-19, i 33 » 
227, 231, 371 ; views of, from 
Montmartre, 115, ii6; winter 
walks in, 227; women road- 
sweepers in, 187 

Paris Psycho-Pathological Laboratory, 
the, and the death of its head, 
261 

” Paris ” (Zola), advertising of, 54, 55 
Parisian claque system at the Prince of 
Wales’s Theatre, 82 
Parker, Louis, play by, 64 
Parot, the carpenter and the hand¬ 
shake, 319 

Parson, a, at Vevey, 310 
Paston, George, see Symonds, E. M. 
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Pater, Walter, meticulous prose of, 70 
Patriotic effervescence, B.’s attitude to, 
105 

Patterson, Dr., nervousness cured by, 
74 

Pavilion Marsan, Louvre, exhibition 
at, of French Primitives, 169 
Payn, James, tribute of, to Phillpotts, 
97 

Pay ve, Iden, attire of, 342 & n. 

Pea? int women, old, at Les Sablons, 
236 

Peai ;all Smith, Miss (Mrs. Costelloe), 78 
Peai .ons, B.’s advising of, on MSS. 
)ooks, 106 

Pcct lam bye-election, 283 & n. 

Pelli sier, G., book by, 298 
Pent »se, Mrs. H. H., and a conver- 
ation with Marie Corelli, 42-3 ; 
•lovels by, 42 n. 

Pen2 estuary of, 376 
Perr 1, Mrs. Alice, a visit to, 277 & n. 
Pcrs- nal reflections, etc., in novels, 
^Iiss Symond’s liking for, ii 
Persi aality of author, exploitation of 
. 1 fiction, 83 ; layers of, 308 
Petit Georges, 313 
Petit TAbb6, 364 
Petit Palais, the, 158 
” Phi:aster ”, the famous passage in, 93 
Philippe, C. L., and his first sight of 
the sea, 377 & n. 

Phillpotts, Eden, B.’s relations with, 
36, 90, 96, 204 ; books by, 77, 90, 
96, 97 & n., 151, 219 ; books and 
plays written in collaboraton 
with B., see Books written by B. 
and Plays by B. ; botanical know¬ 
ledge of, 90, 96 ; earnings of, 99 ; 
facility of, with plots, 81 ; as 
influencing B. to become a fiction 
writer, 79 ; interest of, in money, 

224 ; invited to collaborate in a 
play with Jerome, 126 ; at Monte 
Carlo, 149 ; office of, 72 ; tributes 
to, by B., and by well-known men, 
88, 97 ; working methods of, 96 ; 
on ” A Great Man ”, 175 ; on ” A 
Man from the North ”, 73 ; on 
authors’ gains and loses, 52 ; on 
B. as critic, 69 ; on B.’s latest 
book (Sept. 1905), 219; on B.’s 
cynicism as to women, 126 ; on 
his early life and w'ish to be an 
actor, 72, 76, 81, 97 

Phillpotts, Mrs. Eden, 96, 150, 205 ; 

autograph collection of, 97 
Piccadilly, early and late, in sun and 
wind, II & n., 41, 87 
Picture bought by B., 172 
Pictures, price at which to be bought, 

225 

Picturesque, the, at Bruges, 15 ; in 
modem things, 28, 85-6 
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Pig with a green tail, the, 239 
Pilotf The, cessation of, i 75 
Pinero, Sir A. W., plays by, 41, 232 
Pinker, J., literary agent, B.’s relations 
with, 142, 167, 244» 272, 278, 281, 

315, 317, 323, 329, 335 , 347 , 380; 
a dinner to, 270 

** Pipe-en-bois ”, the notorious, 134 
Pitt St., a home of the Bennett family, 

102 

Pity, often unneeded, 104 
Plan^on, P., 9 

Plays asked for, from B., by Lillah 
McCarthy, 377 ; by Mor6no, 165 ; 
the best the greatest failures, 261 ; 
business arrangements for, 206 
Plays written by B., alone and in col¬ 
laboration, 239-40 ; A Credit to 
Human Nature (with Phillpotts), 

144, 147, 150-1, 161 ; An Angel 
Unawares (with Phillpotts), 196, 

197, 203, 205, 218 ; The Arrival, 

91 ; Buried Alive, see Great Ad¬ 
venture ; Children of the Mist 
(with Phillpotts), 106 ; The Chan¬ 
cellor (with Hooley), 103, 104, 106, 
no, 156; Christina (with Phill¬ 
potts), 169, 205 ; Cupid and Com- 
monsense, 244, 246 & n., 249, 252, 

273, 275, 276, 277, 317, 367 & 

384, 386, first performance, and 
notices 'of, 277, takings at, 317 ; 

One derived from Anna of the 
Five Towns, 237, 240; Polite 
Farces, 100, loi ; Que Faire (with 
Davray), 210, 213, 224, 229 ; The 
Music Lesson (first play written), 

91 ; The Great Adventure, based 
on Buried Alive, 378, 381 sqq., 
388-9 & n., 391; The Hone)niioon, 

322 & n., 324, 328 sqq., 350, 351, 

362, 380, 389, as serial in McClures^ 
Magazine, 330 ; The Post Mistress, 

104, 105, 106 & n. ; The Snake- 
Charmer (melodrama), 286 & w.; 

The Sole Survivor (with Phillpotts) 

253, 256, 258, 259, 273; The 
Statue (with Phillpotts), 244, 264, 

273, 284 : The Stepmother, 99 ; 

The Wayward Duchess, 156; 
What the Public Wants, 299— 

300 & n., 304, 3n n., 314-15, 316, 
317-18, 323, 359, 360 ; first per¬ 
formance of, {.and [the critics, 

317 

Plays and Operas seen and commented 
on, by B : Aphrodite (Erlanger), 

230; Arms and the Man (Shaw), 

278; Blue Bird (Maeterlinck), 

345 ; Boris Godunoff ♦ (Mussorg¬ 
sky), 295-6; Captain Brass- 
bound's Conversion (Shaw), 278; 
Carmen (Bizet), 121, 230 ; Cyrano 
de Bergerac (Rostand), 181 ; Das 

412 


Plays and Operas seen and commented 
on, by B. {continued) ; 

Rheingold (Wagner), 76 ; D^pit 
Amoureux (Moli^re), 56; Der 
Freischutz (Weber), 221 ; Don 
(Besier), 348 ; Faust (Gounod), 
54 & 117; Fidelio (Beethoven), 

227; Ghosts (Ibsen), 133-4; 
Hamlet (Sarah Bernhardt in' 
113 ; Happy Life (Parker), 64 ; 
His House in Order (Pinero), 231 ; 
In a Hospital (Schnitzler), 360 ; 
Iphigenie en Tauride (Gluck), 168 ; 
Irene Wycherley (Wharton), 276 
& M. ; Jack Straw (Maugham), 
288 n. ; J’en ai plein le dos de 
Margot (Courteline et P. Wolff), 
313 ; Justice (Galsworthy), 360 ; 
L’Echeance (Jullien), 328 ; 
L’Enfant Ch6rie (Coolus), 233 ; 
L’Escalade (Donnay), 199 ; 
L’Etrang^re (Dumas fils), 161 ; 
L’Honneur (Sudermann), 140 ; 
La Legende du Coeur (Aicard), 
113 ; La Marmotte, 131 ; La mer 
(Jullien), 328 ; La Paix chez-soi, 
(Courteline), 134; La Parisienne 
(Becque), 136,214, 317,336; La 
Petite Amie (Brieux), 197; La 
Rafale (Bernstein), 223 ; La 
S6r6nade (Jullien), 328; Lady 
Frederick (Maugham), 288 n, ; 
Lakin6 (Delibes), 230 ; Le Berceau 
(Brieux), 139,140 ;Le D6dale (Her- 
vieu), 162; Le Foyer (Mirbeau 
and Natanson), 336 ; Le Juif Polon- 
ais (Erckmann-Chatrian), 313 ; Le 
Maitre (Jullien), 328 ; Le Rival 
de Don Juan (Bertrand), 152 ; Le 
Sire de Vergy (de Caillavet et de 
Flers), 127; Leah Kleschna 
(Wharton), 276 & n. ; Les A varies 
(Brieux), 214 ; Les Deux Ecolcs 
(Capus), 380 ; Les Fourberies de 
Scapin (MolRre), 391 ; Les Gaft^s 
du Caserne, 169 ; Les trois Filles 
dc M. Dupont (Brieux), 132-3 ; 
Les trois Sultanes (Favart), 391 ; 
Madame la lune, 170 ; Mile, de la 
Seigliere (Sandeau), 56; Magda 
(Sudermann), 8; Mateo Falcone 
(Merim6e), 142 ; Matemit6 
(Brieux), 139; Mr. and Mrs. 
Daventry (Harris), 219 ; Mrs. Dot 
(Maugham), 288 n. ; My Friend 
the fence (Huntley McCarthy), 
33 ; Nana (Zola), 155-6 ; Pan and 
the Young Shepherd (Hewlett), 
261 ; P 611 eas et Melisande (Maeter¬ 
linck), 121, 137; Qu’est-ce qu’on 
risque, 139 ; Rabelais (du Bois), 
202 ; Robe Rouge (Brieux), 139 ; 
Saucy Sally (Burnand), 35 & n ; 
Siegfried (Wagner), 154; Silver 
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Plays and Operas seen and commented 
on, by B. {continued ): 

Key (Grundy), 41 ; Suzette 
(Brieux), 336; Tannhauser (Wag¬ 
ner), 83, 156, 181 ; The Black 
Tulip (Dumas), 98 & w., 99 ; The 
Bondman (Caine), 261 ; The Foun¬ 
tain (Calderon), 315 ; The Import¬ 
ance of Being Earnest (Wilde), 209; 
The Liars (Jones), 50 & n. ; The 
Little Minister (Barrie), 99 ; The 
Meistersinger (Wagner), 8-9 ; The 
Merry Widow (Lehar), 360-1 ; The 
Mikado (Gilbert and Sullivan), 29, 
344 ; The Pompadour, 7; The 
Prodigal Son (Caine), 261 ; The 
Ring (Wagner), 77, 181 ; The 
Rivals (Sheridan), 105 ; The Three 
Musketeers (Dumas), 315; The 
White Prophet (Hall Caine), 351 ; 
The Wild Duck (Ibsen), 232 ; 
Th6r6se Raquin (Zola), 210; 
Tristan and Isolde (Wagner), 76, 
181, 207; Un Mariage de Con- 
venance (Dumas, trs. Grundy), 
41 ; Under the Red Robe (Wey- 
man), 19 

Playwrights, two models for, 99 
Pleasure boat, baptisms of, 377 
Plough-teams, notes on, 108 
Plumey Lay annual banquet of, 131-2 
Poe, E., 239; lyrics of, 309 
Poems by B., 173, 240, 242, 251, 271, 
280, 324, 325, 329; “ A Love 

Affair ”, 243, 244 ; ” Town and 
Country ”, 246, 251 
Poetry, the craft of, Goethe on, 240 
Point de Vue de Calvairc, 319, 329 
Police-court, a morning in, 343 
Policeman, a young, 275 
Policemen, in Coventry Street, 22 
Ponsonby, Miss, 360 
Porrier, M., 367 

Porters, English and French, 270 
Portraits, at the Royal Academy, 3 
Posfay, Mme., eyewitness of the 
Serbian royal murders, 206 
Potter, Beatrice (Mrs. Sidney W\*bb, 
now Lady Passfield), 78 
Potteries, the, grim beauties of, 46-7 ; 
a novel on sketched by B., 99 ; 
survival in, of potter firms, 112 ; 
visits to {see also Burslcm), 273 
Pougy, Liane de, 193 
Pre-Raphaelite School, the, 63 
Preston, Harry, of Brighton, 316 & ;i., 
350 

” Pretty Lady ”, a, and her ’bus 
manoeuvres, 35-6 

Prima donna, a, as subject for a novel, 
78 

Primitifs fran^ais, impression of two 
visits to an Exliibition of, 169, 

175 


** Principles and Methods of Musical 
Criticism, The ” (Calvocoressi), 
221 n. 

Printers, a fire at, 75-6 

Prisons, French and English compared, 

319 

Proctor, R. A., book by, 259 
“ Progress ”, Spencer on, 253-4 
Prompter, the, at the opera, 8-9 ; at 
the Theatre Sarah Bernhardt, 140 
Pro 4 -correcting of three books at once, 
389 ; Harris’s methods of, 346 
Pro incialism, French and English, 355 
Pse' donyms, choice of by Phillpotts 
and by B., 90, 91 

Put ic Events in June, 1897, 37 & n., 38 
Pub ic success no guarantee of happi¬ 
ness, 308 

Pub ishers and authors, relations be¬ 
tween, Dr. Otto on, 390 
Puvi h, 277 ; Taine’s remarks on, 157 

Put; ey Bridge, 316 ; the picturesque 
>each at, 85-6 
Pyn. amateur musician, 20 


” Q (Sir A. Quillet Couch), on a test 
>f good novel-writing, 5 
Quai des Pecheurs, Ostende, 13-14 
Quai Voltaire, bookstalls on, 128 
Quaritch, the bookseller, 207 
Queen’s Hall, see Promenade, under 
Concerts 

Querido, Israel, book by; 334, 336 


R., Mme., 370 

Radicals in a financier’s office, 353 
Radford family, the, 345 
Rachilde, M., 201, 202 
Rahir, bookseller, 207 
Railway travel in England, improve¬ 
ment in, 270 

Rankin, Prof., on unscrupulous Ameri¬ 
can journalism, 52 

Raphael, J. N., 212, 215 ; plays seen 
with, 202 & n.y 203, 210 ; dining 
with, 220, 226, 227 ; stories by, 
on Tree, 208, on Houdini, 209 
Raphael, Mrs. J. N., 215, 220 
Raphael Street, B.’s life in, 71 
Ratt6, Adolphe, poet, 215 
Ravel, Maurice, composer, 297 & 
364, 369 ; Sharpe’s interpretations 
of, 271 

Ravel, Mme. (m6re), 369 
Ravenshaw, —, and his motor-tyres, 94 
Rawson, a Paris friend, 143 
Realism, conjuncture of, with idealism, 
85 ; and Naturalism, in art and 
fiction, 84 

Reason and Conduct, discrepancy 
between, 291-2 
Referee, the, 202 
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Regent St. in January, 1899, 87 
Regnier, Henri de, 202; book so en¬ 
titled by J. de Gourmont, 295 
Renan, Ernest, book by, 104 
Rennes, the Dreyfus trial at, 203 
Renoir, Pierre-Auguste, 229 
Restaurants of Paris, classification ql, 
116 ; food and prices at, 168,169, 
202 

Those used by B., 125 ; Austrian, 
rue de Hauteville, 144; Boeuf A 
la Mode, 327; Boisvins, 326; 
Boulants, 168,193 ; Brunet’s, 366 ; 
Casino (Monte Carlo), 149; Chat 
Blanc, 181, 184, 188, 206, 225 ; 
CheviUards, 220; Comedy, i ; 
Cygne, 269 ; Duval, 116, 126, 131, 
133, i40» the germ of “The Old 
Wives* Tale ’* found in one, 130 ; 
Frascati’s, 315 ; Gambrinus, 345 ; 
Gare d’Orsay, 390 ; Gamier, 169 ; 
Gatti’s, 5 ; Globe, 133 ; Grand 
Caf6 Danecourt, 371-2 ; Harrod’s 
Stores, lunch at, 271 ; Hippodrome 
{Paris), 126, 134, 139, I 59 » 

Pipe-en-bois ’ seen at, 134; 
Hydro (Bournemouth), 347; 
Italien, 202, 215 ; Jouanne Tripe 
Shop, 215 ; Julien’s, 296 ; Laper- 
ouse, 202, 203, 227 ; Lavenue, 179 ; 
Les Charmettes, 188 ; Liseux, 220 ; 
Make’s, 136, 168 ; Maxim’s, 201 ; 
Napolitain, 173 ; Noel and Peters, 
168,213; Notta’s, 203 ; Paillard’s, 
i68; Pavilion Royal, 185-6; 
Pension Paoli, Florence, 365; 
Place Blanche, 155, 198, 209; 
Place Clichy, 140; Rainbow, 
42 &».; Robinson’s, 177, 188, 
323; Russell’s, 344; of the 
Soci6t6s Savants, 131 ; Sylvain’s, 
141, 143, 153, 168, 173, 175 ; The 
Cabin (London), 272; The 
Kiosque, 319; Treviglio’s, 362 ; 
Weber’s (Paris), 364 
Reszke, Jean de, 9 

Revision des chevaux, the annual, 176 
Revue de deux Mondes, a criticism in, 
282 

Rhoden, a Paris friend, dinners with, 
143, 144 ; on his experiences as an 
insurance agent, 144 
Rhone Valley, the, 365 
Ribot, Th., book by, 298 
Rich gkl, generosity of, 118 
Richter, Hans, as conductor, 95 
Rickards, Edwin, 53 &»., 179, 181, 
345-6 & n. ; conversation of, 352, 
on Waterhouse’s influence on 
modem public buildings, 65 & «. ; 
on what makes life worth living, 
346 

Rickards and Lanchester, architects, 
65 & 346 n. 


Ridge, W. Pett, meeting with and 
stories told by, 270, 272, 278 
Ripley, Miss, 221 
Risler, musician, 222 
Robins, Elizabeth, an article by, 92 & n 
Robinson, C., designer of book covers, 
73 

Roche, a journalist, 86 & n. 
Rodaconache, Mme., and Bazin, 280 
Rodin, Auguste, sculptor, a meeting 
with, 132; sculpture by, 220; 
story of, 232-3 

Roehampton and Barnes, a walk 
through, ideas gathered during, 
271 

“ Roi, Le ”, a film seen, 335 
Romantic convention, the, Phillpotts 
intolerance of, 96 
Rook in flight, a, 107 
Root, an artist friend, 364 
Roscoff, excursion to, 377 
Rosenthal, the famous bookseller, 207 
Roses in December, in France, 240 
Ross, Martin, and E. CE. Somerville, a 
novel by, high praise of by B., 
70-1 

Ross, Robert, 346 
Rossetti, D. G., and Solomon, 63 
Rostand, E., plays by, 181, 357 
Rothenstein, Sk W., and his wife, 345 
Rothschild servants, early cycling of, 

41 

Rottingdean, a walk to, 362 
Rotton, Sir J. F., on a sage indifference, 
152 & ». 

Round Pond, the, and the bkds in 
frost and fog, 275 
Rousseliere, as Siegfried, 154 
Royal Academy Exhibition, compared 
with that of the Salon, 167 ; por¬ 
traits at, and the public attitude 
towards pictures, 3 
Ruck, Bertha, novelist, 170 
Ruskin, John, and the feeling for 
words, 68 

Russell, Maj.-Gen. F. S., memories of, 
332 & 333 

Russian music, 221 

Russian princesses at Monte Carlo, 146 
Russo-Japanese War, the, 152 & 

158 ; B.’s prejudices concerning, 
192 & n. 


S., Mrs., deske of, to earn by writing, 

173 

Sacr 6 Coeur, Church, view from, of 
Paris, 114-15 

Sains, Miss, on a mischievous philan¬ 
thropist, 306 ; on Mrs. Humphrey 
Ward, 305 

St. Augustin, church, a Schubert mass 
at, 170 

St. Clement Dane’s Church, 37 
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St. James’s Hall, a Grieg Concert at, 6i 

St. Jnlien, 252 

St. Mammas, 238, 323, 324 

St. Pol, company at in the inn, 375 

Saint-Saens, and his Algerian Suite, 

167 

St. Sulpice, an ordination at, 391 
Sainte-Beuve, C. A., books by, 295, 388 
Sala, G. A., and an unpaid journalist, 

52 

Salon, the, 164 170, 215 ; B.’s enjoy¬ 

ment of, 167; decadence of 
Anglada seen at, 175 ; des Artistes 
Frangais, a visit to, 173 
d’Automne, 326 ; a visit to, 328 
Soci6t6 Nationale, the Lavery paint¬ 
ing, 167 

“ Sampson King ”, a pseudonym used 
by B., 91, 114 n, 

San Remo, 259 

Sandal-wearing in fact and a dream, 80 
Sandgate, a stay at, with Wells, 189 
Sandwichmen, a ” beautiful sight ” for, 

87 

Sans gene, instances of, in caf6s etc., 
and in public, 122, 125, 177, 183 
Sardou, V., 134 

Sargant and W^ishaw, book by, 298 
Sargent, J. S., artist, 229 ; portraits by, 
B.’s views on (1898), 278 
Saturday Review, the, igi ; and Frank 
Harris, 219 ; and Max Bcerbohm, 
170; on ” What the Public 
Wants ”, 317 

Savage, the early, a likeness to, 281 
Savage, Wiurwick, 343 
Scenarios by B., for ” Antony and 
Cleopatr«i ”, 264, 265 ; for ” Don 
Juan ”, 350 

Schneider, H or tense, the original of 
” Nana ”, 140 

Schnitzler, Arthur, one-act plays by, 
360 

Schwob, Mme {see also Moreno), 113 & «. 
Schwob, Marcel, B.’s relations with, and 
ill-health of, 113 & »., 114, 115- 
116, 120, 132, 158, 165, 196-7, 
200 ; death of, 208 ; speech by, in 
English, 159 ; a witticism by, 199 ; 
works by, 113 ; on the craze 

for Stevenson, 166; on G. B. 
Shaw’s and Barrie’s plays, 120; 
on George Meredith, 198-g ; on 
his excitement over book-buying, 
207 ; on ‘‘La Grande Encyclo¬ 
pedic ”, 158; on play-endings, 
English and French views on, 200 ; 
on short-story writing, 114 ; on 
” The Signalman ” by Dickens, 
158 ; on the Society of (French) 
Dramatic authors, 116-17; on 
his South Sea voyage, and the 
captain’s language and literary 
limitations, 166 ; on Kipling, 114 


Schwob, Maurice, 208 
Scorn, B. on, 292, 293 
Scotland, a visit to, 205 
Scott, Dixon, reviewer, 384 
Sea, the, B. ‘‘ sympathetic ” to, 259 
Seagulls at Brighton, 356; by the 
Thame^ 272 

Seccombe, Thomas, 320, 345 
Sedan chair in use in the ’90’s, 
123-4 

S dne, the, 177, 195 ; trips on, 166, 173, 

364 

S Jf-consciousness, excessive, causes of, 

332 

S nsation and artistry, difficulty of 
combining, 121 

S- ntences, construction of, B.’s needless 
care over, 263 ; long well-man¬ 
aged, Phillpotts on, 96 
S ntimentality on the stage effects of, 
on B., 64 

S rbia, royal murders at, an eyewitness 
on, 306 

S ton. Lady, 278 

S verac, Deodat de, and his playing, 
294-5 

S vign6 Mme. de, St. Beuve’s essay on. 
388 

vS X in fiction and in fact, 79 
vS xual feeling, an unconscious expres¬ 
sion of, 274 

Sexual themes as mere amusement, B. 
on,264 

Shakespeare Memorial Institute, by 
moonlight, 136 n. 

Shakespeare readings by Wagner, 76 
Shakespeare, William, and the women 
of Shakespeare, books on, by 
Harris, 329, & «., 330, 331, 381 ; 
recitations from, by Barney 
Bamato, 354 

Shakespearian criticisms, 320 
Shannon, Charles, 357, 358 
Sharpe (father and son), musical friends 
of B., 2 & n., 16, 20, 43, 107, 223, 
315 ; and the relief of Ladysmith, 
104-5 ; a story from, 118 ; comment 
by, on ‘‘ Leonora ” 129 ; playing 
by, of ‘‘The Ring”, 76, 77; 
musical imitations by, 271 
Sharpe, Evelyn, report of, on B.'s 
second book, 69 
Sharpe, Mrs., 32 

Shaw, George Bernard, 16 ; and the 
Court Theatre, 261 ; marriage of, 
78, plays by 276, 278, moral power 
of, B. on, 278, Vedrenne on, 275 ; 
as playwright, Schwob on, 120 
Shaw, Mrs. G. B,, 78, 276 
Shaw, R., Norman, architect, 58 & ft. 
Shaw, Stcbbiiig, section of a book by, 

333 & n. 

Sheet-buying, a romance of, 85 
Shelley Society, the, 277 
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Shepherd, Mrs., and her son’s opera¬ 
tion, 25-^ 

Shoreham, a visit to, 354 
Short stories of 1893, old fashioned air 
of, 86 

Sienkewicz, H., a translator of, 132 
Simplon, the, 365 

Sims, George R., and his income tax, 
81—2 

Singers desiring to appear, Op6ra 
Comique tariff for, 230 
Sisley, Alfred, 57 
Sketchf the, 220 

Slips in writing, B.’s inability to over¬ 
look, 66-7 
Smith, Dolly, 362 

Smith, Pauline, 312, 335, 338; novel 
by, 330 - 1 » 339 , preface to, by B., 
330 n. 

Smollett, T., book by, 255, 257 
Snails, a banquet of, 374 
Sneyd Green, the air on, 46-7 ; as used 
in the Five Town Stories, 273 & n. 
Snipe, weird cry of, 63 ; first sight of, 
by B., 107 

Snow, and women’s shawls, 310 
Social status, contentment with, rare, 
12 

Soci6t6 des Aquarellistes Frangais, Ex¬ 
position de la, visited, 313 
Society Protectrice des Animaux, tip- 
horses of, 160 

Soci6t6s Savants, La Plume dinner of, 

131 

Society, the, of Dramatic Authors, in 
Paris, power of, 116-17 
Soho before 7 a.m., 41 
Solomon, Simeon, the painter, lunacy 
of, 63 & n. 

“ Sons of the Morning ” (Phillpotts), 
the scene of, 97 
Soudan campaign (1898), 77 
Souli6, Marguente (Mrs. E. A. Bennett, 
g.v.), marriage of, 235 
South Africa, German designs on, 320 
Spare tip-horses, provision of in Paris, 
160 

Spear, Mrs., and her daughters, 200 
Spectator, The, 220 w. 

Spencer, H., books by, 253-4, 257, 344, 
380-1, 382-3, 385 ; described as 
“a woolly thinker”, 139 
Spiders* webs, grandeur of, 382 
Spinster, a, on men, 153-4 
Staffordshire Stories, 103 
Stage Society, the, 259 n., adaptation 
for, of a play from “ Anna of the 
Five Towns ”, 237 ; ” Cupid and 
Common-sense ”, produced by, 
246 n.; plays given by, 313 ; 
annual dinner of (1909), 317; 
‘‘ What the Public Wants ”, pro¬ 
duced by, 316 n., 317 ; Brieux 
well-loved by, 358 


Standard, The, 229; Pearson’s pur¬ 
chase of, 220 & n. 

” Standard ” offices, Paris, 227 ; tele¬ 
phoning from, 219 

Stanlaws, 225, and his ” creation ”, 
184 

Stanley, Sir H. M., death of, the Paris 
edition of the New York Herald on, 
171 & n., 172 

Stapley, Mrs., 168 ; on a grim sight on 
Montparnasse, 181-2 
Statistics, women’s ideas on, 9-10 
Stead, W. T., new paper of, 143 
Steer, Wilson, a picture by, and its 
critics, 23 

Steevens, G. W., 203 ; style of, 271 
Steindl, Bruno, musical prodigy, 49 & n. 
Steinheil, Mme., trial of, 337 & n., 
338 

Steinlen, a Zola poster by, 54, 57 
Stendhal (Beyle), books by, 356 & 
359» 366, 369, the ” Plus Belles ” 
pages of (L6autaud), 285 ; Journal 
of, issue of, in Le Mercure de 
France, 263 ; style of, L6autaud 
on, 285 

Stevens, Alfred, 57 

Stevenson, R. L., ” acting as he wrote”, 
5 ; and the Athenceum, 223 ; books 
by, 7, 144, 147 ; Schwob on, 166 
Stock, bookseller, 296 
Stockbrokers, naivHi of, 355 
Stoic philosophy, a talk on, 245 
Stoicism of B. and its sources, 245, 
281 

Stoke, 343 

Stoves, troubles with, 136, 137, 328 
Straight, Sir Douglas, editor of the 
Pall Mall Gazette on peculiarities 
of memory, 175 & n. ; and the 
P.M.G. reviews of ” A Great 
Man ”, 180 

Strand, the, ideas gleaned in, 272 
Stratford-on-Avon, views on in 1896 
and later, 12-13 & n. 

Strauss, R., and his ” Elcctra ”, 375 ; 

and his “ Life of a Hero ”, 156 
Strong, Isobel, on Stevenson’s ” acting 
while dictating ”, 5 

Sturt, George, 22 & n.; on intellect, 34 
Subscription, a, how secured, 100 
Sudermann, H., play by, 140 
Suffragettes, the, 303 
Sullivan, Sir Arthur, and d’Albert, 4 
Sunday Chronicle, a mis-statement in, 
357 

Sunsets, at Brighton, 360, at Lausanne, 
364, on a wet autumn day, 329 
Surgeons at work, mental state and 
tricks of, 217 

Sutherland, D. M., London editor, Man¬ 
chester Daily Despatch, 271 
Sutro, Alfred, 164, 358 
Sutro, Mrs. Alfred, 164 
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Swinburne, Algernon, poems of, 197, 
285, Tauchnitz edition of, 197 ; 
death of, 316 

Switzerland, a stay in, 300 sqq,^ 347 ; 

a second visit to, 363 sqq. 
Sylvestre, Armand, stories of, 239 
Symonds, E. M. (George Paston), a 
talk with on novels, ii ; literary 
and social views of, 17 & n.; and 
her mother, mode of life of, 51 
Symonds, J. A., works of, B.’s lack of 
interest in, shared by J. A. S/s 
relations, 17 


Taine, H. a., 320 ; books by, 157, 161, 
247, 253, 254, 259, 265, 298, 
324 sqq,y 378, 3«2 
Tariol, Anna, ‘ artiste \ 127 
Tasso, poems by, 295 
Tauchnitz editions of B.’s novels, 144, 
224, 307, 308, 310, 337 
Tchekoff, A., technique of, 312 
Technique, literary, conscious pleasure 
in, 85 ; passion for, essential to 
the artist, 69 

Ten Commandments, the, a story on, 
270 

Tennyson, Lord, and a pun by Marie 
Corelli, 43 ; poems by, 369, 373 
Terris, W,, murder of, 66 & n. 

Terry, Fred., actor, no 
Tessandier, Aimee, actress, in “ Th6rese 
Raquin ”, 210 

Threshing machine, the drone of, 257; 
statistics of, 258 

Theatre programme lacking author’s 
name, 348 

Theatres, free seats in, 348 ; French 
and English compared, 231 
Theatres and Opera-Houses visited by 
B. : Adclphi, 66 113 71., 261 ; 

Aldwych, 300 & 316 317; 

Ambigu, 155 ’» Antoine, 133, 134, 
136, 139, 214, 232 ; Athen6e, 116 ; 
Avenue, 51-2 ; Bouffes-Parisiens, 
202 ; Brighton, 360-1 ; Com6die 
FTangaise, 56,113 w., 117,118,161 ; 
Com6die Mondainc, 132, 139, 140; 
Comedy, 35, 288 w.; Court, 261 
288 n. ; Covent Garden Opera 
House, 8-9, 84 ; Criterion, 50 & n., 

51, 348 ; Drury Lane, 32, 376 ; 
Duke of York’s, 64 ; Gaiety (Man¬ 
chester), 342, 367, 379 ; Gaft6, 

165 ; Garrick, 33 ; Glasgow, 359 ; 
Grand (Burslem), 343 ; Grand 
Guignol, 210 ; Gymnase, 223 ; 
Hanley, 352, 376, 384 ; Hay- 
market, 7, 14, 19, 41, 97 98 

99, 104, 105,156 & 345, 348 & n. 

351 w., 358, 362 ; Her Majesty’s, 
later His Majesty’s, 41, 317 ; Hip¬ 
podrome (Brighton), 352 ; Kings- 
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Theatres and Opera-Houses visited by 
B. {continue ^: 

way, 276 n., 389 n ; Lyceum, 8, 
83-4, 87 ; Lyrique, 54 n ; Michel, 
121 ; New, 276 n ; Nouveaut6s, 
116 ; Od6on, 128, 391 ; Op6ra, 54, 
154, 229, 295-6 ; Op6ra Comique, 
118, 121, 137, 168, 227, 230; 
Palace (London), 377; Palais 
Royal, 131, 371 ; Parisiana, 169 ; 
du Peuple, 139, 140 ; Prince of 
Wales, 82 ; Queen’s, 275 ; Renais¬ 
sance, 199, 313 ; Royalty, 219 n., 
300 n., 311 n., 316, 317-18, 323 n.; 
St. James’s, 231 ; Sarah Bern¬ 
hardt, 113, 140; Terry’s, 275; 
Th6dtre Fran^ais, see Com6die 
Frangaise; Theatre Naturaliste, 
120; Vari6t6s, 119, 127, 133, 
370-1 ; Vaudeville (English), 
288 w.; Vaudeville (French), 140, 
336 

Th atrical experiences, a talk on, 225 
Th atrical gossip, 261, 265 
T 1 ef plays, and Frohman, 276 
”' hings as they are,” plan for a book 
by B. on, 268 

'J'l- )masson. Miss, painter, 180, 186, 
203, 213, 215 ; a dinner given by 
169 ; guests at her studio, 170 ; 
on a Frenchman learning to dance, 
216 ; on the two sailors, 173 
Thunderstorm, a, the upset made by, 
166 

Thackeray, W. M., as novelist, ii, 85, 
as seen at dinner, 382 
TimeSy The, 202, 203 ; notice in of 
” Cupid and Commonsense ”, 277 
Tina, Miss Beatrice, 315 
Tisons, the, history of, an idea from, 
269 & n. 

Tissot, S. J. S., the painter, the story 
of, 213 & n., 214 
TiSSot, V., books edited by, 260 
Toboganning, B.’s inability to try, 31c 
To-day, value of, 285-6 
To-day, ” Sacred and Profane Love,” 
serialized in, 224 

Toft End in the Five Town Stories, 
original of, 273 

Tolstoy, Count L. N., Arnold’s essay 
on, 32 ; book by B.’s criticism of, 
Tolstoy’s admission of its justice, 
389 ; and coming masters of 
fiction, 84 

Tonnelat, E., book by, 298 
Torquay, visits to Phillpotts at, 90, 
96 ; wealth at, 97-8 
Tory politician, a, 354 ; a talk with, 355 
Tower Bridge, the, 40 
” Town and Country ”, poem by B., 
246, 251 

Traveller, the, and his periods of 
gloom, 56 
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Trcft Leidy^ *j 

Tree’, Sir Herbert Beerbohm, 4 316, 

351 > 358; and an accident at re¬ 
hearsal, 7 ; a story about, 208 ; and 
** Don Juan ”, 323 ; and “ What 
the Public Wants ”, 312, 317 
Tree-toads, night song of, 251-2 
Tregortha, John, Bible and other books 
printed by, 62 

Trench, Herbert, and ” The Honey¬ 
moon ”, 350-1 & n., 359» 362, 
389; a play commissioned by, 
315 ; ana the Haymarket reper¬ 
tory scheme, 358 
Tresse, —, publisher, 296 
Trevena, John, book by, 359 
Trocadero, Palais du, 54 
Truth in writing, Casanova on, 138 
Tunbridge Wells, wealth at, 98 
Tunstall, a funeral at, 314 
Turgenev, I., 85, 95 ; books by 298, 
319 326 ; character drawing 

by, 17-18 ; standard set by, for 
fiction writers, 84 ; wish of B., to 
deal thoroughly with, 69 
Twain, Mark, book by, 206 ; finances 
of. 188 

Tweed, John, 315 

Typewriting, French theatrical man¬ 
agers’ prejudice against, 213 
Typhus fever, rariety of (1896), 23 


Ugliness and its aspect of beauty, 85 ; 
Lessing on, 260 

Ullman, George, painter, 164 n., 213, 
214, 257 ; musical tastes of, 200, 
314 ; B.’s visit to the studio, 196 ; 
on Wagner, as essentially vulgar, 
181 ; studio of, a visit to, 196 ; on 
his visit to the U.S.A., 288 
Ullman, Mrs., 164 & w., 181 
Unexpressed sensation, the rising tide 
of, 30 

U.S.A. and its aristocracy of commerce, 
194 ; as book-market, 323, 335 ; 
hydrophobia (one case) in, 291 ; 
Ullman’s impressions of, 288 
Unpleasant people, those who move the 
world, 214 


“ Vados ” (Agnes Farley), B.’s preface 
for, 381 & n. 

” Vailima Table-Talk ” (Strong), on 
Stevenson’s methods of writing, 5 
Vallee, Dr., 193, 210, 211 ; rounds 
with, 162-3, 194-5, 212 
Valvin, 295 

Vaschide, N., 212 & » ; death of, 261-2 
Vedrenne, J. E., 277 > on theatrical 
matters, 275-6 
Veil-sellers, in Paris, 160-1 
Venus in ” TannhSluser *•, 83-4 


Verlaine, Paul, 215 ; poems by, 311, 
B.’s translations of, 211, 293; 
visage, 59 

Vernon connections of the Bennett 
family, iii 

Vernon, Frank, on the Glasgow success 
of “ Cupid and Common-sen se ”, 

317 

Vernon, W. H., actor, 65 & n. 

Vevey, a stay at, 300 ; Christmas 

dinner at, 303-4; a maniaque 
shop, 312 ; woods and paths near, 

311 

Victor Emmanuel I, 370 
Victor Emmanuel Gallery, 365 
Victoria, Queen, Diamond Jubilee of, 
37 & n. ; funeral of, no & n. 
Victorian Era Exhibition, 40 ». 
Vignds, Ricardo, pianist, 221 & «., 222 
love of, for beauty, 223 
Villa des N6fliers, Avon, B. at, 288 
Villiers, the inn at, 250 
Vines in a French village, 248-9 
Vissac, French, novelist, 391 
Voltaire, books by, 228 


Wagner, Richard, characters of, 
beyond nature, 41 ; Nietzche’s 
defection from, possible cause of, 
77 ; operas of, at the Op^ra, 154 ; 
public attitude to, a contrast, 32-3; 
reminiscences of, gleaned from 
Dannreuther, 76; vulgarity of, 
Ullman on, i8i 

Waiters, foreign, in London, idea for 
an article on, 271 

Walking in the wet, B.’s enjoyment of, 
262, 269, 293, 329, 338-9, 361 
Walkley, A. B., 346, and his marriage, 
207 ; characteristics of, 208 
Wallace, A. R., book by, 298 
Waller, Lewis, actor, 276 ; in ” The 
Musketeers ”, 315 ; stories of, 265 
Walpole, Horace, ‘‘ Letters ” of, 180. 
Walpole, Hugh, 361-2 
Walter, John, of The Times, 218 
Ward, G6n6vi6ve, comments of, at a 
play, 65 

Ward, Mrs. Humphrey, her books and 
her gains, 15, 16, 142, 305, 350 
Waterhouse, A., influence of on modern 
public buildings, 65 & n. 

Watson, and the homicidal barber, 
43 

Watson, Sir William, poems by, 219 
Watts, G. F., 57 

Waugh,'.Arthur, on “The Glimpse”, 
330 & n., 331 ; on “ The Old 
Wives’ Tale ”, 307, 308 
Waugh, Mrs. A., 331 
Wayle, poet, 362 
Waziri rising, 1897, 37 «. 

Webb, Philip, architect, 58 
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Webb, Sidney (Lord Passfield), and his 
wife, 78 

Webster, B.*s friend 79, 357, 362 ; on 
the cry of the snipe, and on a 
ghost, 63-4 ; and Mile. Lavard, 
164 ; and G. R. Sims’s income tax, 
81-2 

Wed^oods, the, 112 
Welch, Mrs. James (Audrey Ford), 
198 & n. 

Well-dressed woman, a, 169 
Wells, H. G., 384 ; B.’s relations with, 
316, 317, 345, 346 ; books by, 189, 
190, 203 &; n., 214, 222, 279, 331, 
French translations of, 152, science 
in, 147 ; and B.’s play “ Cupid 
and Common-sense ”, 277 ; con¬ 
versation of, 190 ; financial affairs 
of, 189, 203 & n., 224, 279; a 
proposed ” interview ” with, 279 ; 
Huart on, 370; on “A Great 
Man ”, 175 ; on ” The Glimpse ”, 
334 ; on Spencer as ‘‘a woolly 
thinker ”, 139 
Wells, Mrs. H. G., 190 
Werg, musician, 16 ; on Strauss’s music, 
375 

Westminster Cathedral, and its archi¬ 
tect, II1-12 

Westminster Gazette, prudery of, 298 ; 

on ” What the Public Wants ”, 307 
Westmorland moors, the eerie cry of 
the snipe 011, 63, 64 
Wharton, A. P., play by, 276 n. 
Wharton, Edith, book by, 350 
Wheeler, Dr. and Mrs., 358 
Whelen, secretary to Sir H. B. Tree, 
316; on ‘‘What the Public 
Wants”, 317 
Whistler, J. Mc.N., 164 
Whiteing, Richard, 345 
Whitman, Walt, 143 
Whitten, Wilfred, relations with, 
121 & w., 125, 140, 162, 166 & n., 
169, 278, 315; on “A Great 

Man”, 175 

Williamson, Mr. and Mrs. C. N., 148, 
149 

Wilson, Lucy actress, 277 
Wind in branches, roar of, 287 
Witley, B.’s house at, 80, 92 ; the 
housekeeper’s saying, 93 
” Wolfe Pollexfen ”, Phillpotts’ pseu¬ 
donym, 90 

Wolff, Albert, books by, 227, 298 
Woman and dogs, harnessed together, 
236 

Woman, 4 n. ; B.’s sub-editorship and 
editorship of, 22 & n., 24, 31, 67, 
83,94; some drawbacks of, 26, 27; 
a comic mistake detected by, 29; 
B.’s resignation of, 105, 106; 
Nolan’s editorship of, 78 n. 


Woman journalist, a, on her ignorance 
of how to write properly, 65 
Women, B.’s ideas on, a talk on, 179 ; 
love of, Phillpotts’s Golden Rule on, 
126 ; in relation to men’s success, 
138 ; and the relations of the 
sexes, a note-book on, 215, 216, 
217 ; proportion of, to men, 9-10 
Women friends, coolnesses among, 
292 

‘‘Women of Shakespeare” (Harris), 
an article on, from B., desired, 
381 

W^o Qen’s dress, their noses in relation 
to, 10 ; in summer, pleasure of 
seeing, 40 

Wo d, Derwent, 358 
WO' < 1 , Esther, writer on art, 80 
Wo d, Sir Henry, conductor, 32, 33- 
34 , 40 

Wo ds, Alice, see Ullman, Mrs. 

W’c ds, nice choice of, authors delight¬ 
ing in, 18, 68 

W< dsworth, W., an example in, of wit, 
258 ; poems by, 258-9, 276 
Wc Id’s Fair, Chicago, replica at, of 
Great White Horse Inn, Ipswich, 
40 

Wr ght, Wilbur, aviator, 326 
Wr ting, how to save exhaustion in, 
186 ; ‘‘for posterity ”, B.’s disdain 
for, 30 ; technique of gained by 
short-story writing, 134 
‘‘ Writing and Illuminating ” (John¬ 
ston), 245 & «• 

Wyndham, Sir Charles, and his cele¬ 
bration of managerial-majority 
supper, 4 ; an ideal for the conduct 
of life, 50 & n., 51 


X, on being well drunk, 200-1 
X., Mrs., and her butlers, 171 


V.\CHT coming to moorings, a note of, 

147 

Yellow Book, I he, 6 31, 192 & ». 

Yonne, the, 195 

Young, a palmist, on B.'s “hand”, 

25 

Young, C., sharing a house with, 80 
& n. 

Ysaye, appearance of, and concert given 
by, 92 


Zangwill, Israel, 358 
Zola, Emile, novels by, 54, 57, 155-6, 
iQi, 210, 222 ; and the advertise¬ 
ment of his ‘‘ Paris ”, 54, 57 ; and 
the theatre described in ” Nana ”, 
127,140 
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